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PREF11]E. 


The following lectures were given in pursuance of 
'a determination I came to some six years ago in 
Hong Kong, viz. that if I lived to return to 
England I should take some steps, either by 
public lectures or by the publication of a book, to 
expose the mischievous fallacies disseminated by 
the “ Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade.” About that time nearly 
every mail brought out newspapers to China con- 
taining reports of meetings held in England 
condemnatory of the Indo-China opium trade, at 
which resolutions were made containing the grossest 
mis-statements and exaggerations as to opium- 
smoking, and also the most unfounded charges 
against all parties engaged in the opinm trade, 
showing clearly to ray mind that not one of the 
speakers at those meetings really understood the 
subject he spoke about so fluently. I have now, 
happily, been able to carry out my intention. 
Unfortunately I was deprived of the opportunity 
of delivering these lectures in Exeter Hall, which 
|vas not only more central than St. James’s Hall, 
t)ut where I could have selected a more convenient 
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hour for the purpose than the only time the Secre- 
tary of the latter Company could place at my 
disposal, the reason being that the Committee of 
Exeter Hall refused to allow me its use for the 
purpose of refuting the false and untenable allega- 
tions of the Anti-Opium Society, an act of intoler- 
ance which I think I am justified in exposing. I 
trust, however, that any drawback on this account 
will be compensated for by the publication of the 
lectures. I am well aware that this volume has 
many imperfections, but there is one respect in 
which I cannot reproach myself with having 
erred, and that is, in having overstepped the bounds 
of truth. I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
all I have stated in the lectures is substantially 
true and correct, and with such a consciousness I 
entertain a confident hope that they will prove in a 
humble way instrumental towards breaking up 
the Anti-Opium confederacy, the objects of which 
are as undeserving of support as they have proved 
mischievous in their tendency. 
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LECTURE I. 

The object of these lectures is to tell you what I 
know about opium smoking in China — a very im- 
portant subject, involving the retention or loss of 
more than seven millions sterling to the revenue of 
India, and, what is far more precious, the character 
and reputation of this great country. With respect 
to the former, I would simply remark that I do not 
intend to deal with the question on the grounds of 
expediency, for, if I believed that one-half of what is 
stated by the Anglo^Onenial Society for the Sup- 
preision of the Opium Trade'* were true, I should be 
the first to raise my humble voice against the 
traffic, even though it involved .the loss, not of seven 
millions sterling, but of seventy times seven. But 
it is because I believe all the grave charges, made 
by that Society, and repeated from day to day by 
its supporters, against the Government of India and 
against the Government of this country, and also 
against the British merchants in China, to be totally 
unfounded-mere shadi^wy figments, phantasi^ and 
deluBions— that I come forward to draw ime the 
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oartain, ai^d show that behind these charges there is 
no substance. Were my experience derired merely 
from books and pamphlets, articles in the news- 
papers, and ordinary gossip, I would not presume 
to trespass upon your time and attention, because 
in that respect you have at your disposal the 
same means of information as I have myself. 
But I come before you having had considerable 
personal experience, and special knowledge of the 
realities of opium smoking in China, having lived 
and practised as a solicitor for nearly iiiteen years 
in Hong Kong, where I had daily experience, not 
only of the customs of opium smoking, but also of 
the trade in opium in both its crude and prepared 
state. I had there the honour of being solicitor to 
the leading British and other foreign iirms, also to 
the Chinese, from the wealthy merchant to the 
humble coolie ; so that during the whole of that 
period down to the present time I have had a large 
practice and intimate relations with foreigners and 
natives. Under these circumstances I had daily 
intercourse with the people from whom the best and 
most trustworthy information on the subject of opium 
can be obtained, and my experience is that opium 
smoking, as practised by the Chinese, is perfectly 
innocuous. 

I may now at the outset assure you that I do 
not give expression to my views in the interests of 
the merchants of China, whether native or foreign, 
or on behalf of any party whatever; nor do I come 
before you with any personal object, because 1 have 
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iQO pecuniary or personal concern in the opium ques- 
tion. I simply believe that an unfounded delusion 
has taken possession of the public mind, and that it 
has had most mischievous results. These I wish to 
dispel, if I can. 

I am aware of no subject, involving nothing but 
simple matters of fact, and outside the region of party 
politics, upon which so much controversy has been 
expended and about which such widely different 
opinions are prevalent as the opium question. On 
the one side, and that appears to be the party 
having the most believers, it is said that, for 
selfish purposes, we are forcing opium upon the 
people of China ; that the Indian Gtovernment, with 
the acquiescence and support of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, cultivates the drug for the purpose of adding 
seven or eight millions sterling to its revenue, 
and, with full knowledge of its alleged baneful con- 
sequences upon the natives of China, exports it to 
that country. Moreover, a further charge is brought 
against the British merchants, that they participate 
in this trade for gain, or, as it is put by the Eev. 
Storrs Turner, the energetic Secretary of the Anti- 
Opiiim Society, to enable those merchants to make 
“princely fortunes.” That is the favourite expression 
of Mr. Turner, who finds, no doubt, that it takes with 
some sections of the public, who are often readier to 
believe evil of their own countrymen than of the people 
of other countries. The Anti-Opium Society and its 
supporters assert that it is an incontestable fact that 
opinfia smoking is fatal, not only to the body but to 
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the soul; meaning, 1 suppose, that the custom is 
destructive to the physical, and demoralizing to the 
moral nature of its votaries, and that the opium 
traffic is regarded by the people of China with such 
horror that it prevents the natives receiving the 
Gospel from those who help to supply them with 
this drug, viz., the British people. It is openly 
said that the use of opium demoralizes the Chinese, 
that it is ruining and sapping the manhood of the 
whole Chinese nation, with a host of concomitant 
evils, to which I shall by-and-by refer more particu- 
larly, the whole involving the utmost turpitude, the 
greatest guilt and the worst depravity on the part of 
England and the English Government, and still more 
especially on that of the Indian Government and the 
British merchants in China. They, that is the mission- 
aries and the Anti-Opium Society and its supporters, 
say, that opium smoking is of comparatively recent 
origin in China ; and although they do not directly 
allege that we have introduced the practice, there is 
throughout all their writings and speeches a fond 
desire, a pleasing hope that the readers or hearers of 
their books and speeches will form that opinion. I 
should tell you that those who hold directly contrary 
opinions, consist of all the British residents in 
China, with the exception of the missionaries (of 
whom I desire to speak with respect), comprising 
the British merchants, their numerous assistants (an 
educated and most intelligent body), professional men, 
and not only British people of all classes, but also all 
the other foreign merchants and residents, German* 
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American, and others, for there are all nationalities 
in China, who with the British form one harmonious 
community. 

Take all these men of different nationalities and 
persuasions, and 1 venture to say that you will not 
find one per cent, of them who will not tell you that 
the views put forward by the Anti-Opium Society are 
utterly preposterous, false and artificial — who will not 
declare that opium smoking in China is a harmless 
if not an absolutely beneficial practice ; that it pro- 
duces no decadence in mind or body, and that the 
allegations as to its demoralizing effects are simply 
ridiculous. Those who have taken a special interest 
in the subject know that the custom is universal 
throughout China, and that it has probably been so 
for more than a thousand years ;* that it is not con- 
fined to a few, but that it is a general practice amongst 
at least the adult male population ; limited, in fact, 
only by the means of procuring the drug. That is 
my experience; it is corroborated by others, and 
therefore I assert it as a fact. 

China, for its extent, and considering its vast and 
industrious population, is a very poor country. It is 
only well-to-do persons who can afford to smoke 
opium. Opium smoking is, in fact, a relaxation, a 
luxury which, however, any one who can afford it 
indulges, just as the people of England who have 
sufficient means drink tea, wine and beer, or smoke 

* This is no random assertion. In a poem published in the elerentb 
oentniy, I am told reference is made to the practice of the use of 
ojanta being prevalent thronghont the oountrj. 
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tobacco. Now, why is this belief as to the general 
use of opium by the natives so prevalent amongst the 
foreign residents in China P Because they daily mix 
with the Chinese, know their ways, hear them talk, 
sell to them, and buy from them, and being aware 
of the controversy going on here about opium, and 
the strenuous efforts that are being made in this 
country to prevent the Indian Government from 
allowing opium to be grown and imported into 
China, they naturally take a greater interest in the 
subject than they otherwise might. They, I say, 
being on the ground and knowing the very people 
who smoke opium and who have smoked it for years, 
have irresistibly come to this conclusion. 

For myself, I may say that I have taken a very 
great interest in the subject, particularly during 
the past five or six years, I have tried and tried 
in vain to find out those pitiable victims of opium 
smoking who have been so much spoken of in 
books, in newspapers, and on public platforms. I 
have gone through the most populous parts of Hong 
Kong, which is a large city, having about 150,000 
Chinese inhabitants — ^in both the wealthiest and poor- 
est quarters. I have had in my office, day after day, 
Chinese of all classes, seeing them, speaking to them, 
and I have never found amongst them 'any of these 
miserable victims to opium smoking. Now, Hong 
Kong may be said to be,and is, in fact, the headquarters 
in China of the opium trade. It is there that all 
the opium coming from India and Persia is first 
brought. It is, in fact, the entrepot or depfit from 
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which all other parts of China are supplied with the 
drug. Furthermore, it is the port whence “pre* 
pared opium,” the condition in which the drug is 
smoked, is mostly exported to the Chinese in all 
other parts of the world, for wherever he goes, the 
Chinaman, if he can afford it, must have his opium 
pipe. Moreover, the Chinese of Hong Hong get 
much better wages and make larger profits in their 
trades and businesses than they could procure in their 
own country j and can, therefore, better afford to enjoy 
the luxury of the pipe. So that if opium smoking 
produced the evil consequences alleged, Hong Kong 
is unquestionably the place where those consequences 
would be found in their fullest force. They are not 
to be found there in the slightest degree. The 
Qovernment of Hong Kong, for the purposes of reve- 
nue, has farmed out the privilege or monopoly of pre- 
paring this opium and selling it within the colony, 
and I dare say you will be surprised to hear that the 
amount paid by the present opium monopolist for the 
privilege amounts to about £40,000 sterling a year. 
Now,l have been the professional adviser of the opium 
fanner for at least ten years, and from him and his 
assistants I have had excellent opportunities of learn- 
ing the truth about opium. I have thus been able 
to get behind the scenes and so have had such oppor- 
tunities of acquainting myself with the subject as 
few other Europeans have possessed. 1 knew the 
late opium farmer, whom I might call a personal 
friend, intimately from the time of my first arrival 
in When 1 mdl him the opium farmer I 
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mean the ostensible one, for the opium monopoly 
has always, in fact, . been held by a syndicate. My 
friend was the principal in whose name the license 
was made out, and who dealt with the opium mer- 
chants, carried on all arrangements with the Govern- 
ment, and chiefly managed the prepared opium busi- 
ness. I knew him so intimately and had so many pro- 
fessional dealings with him, irrespective of opium, that 
I had constant opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with all the mysteries of the prepared opium trade. 
Now the conclusions to which my own personal 
experience has led me I have told you of before, and 
I have never met any one whose experience differed 
from mine. I have tried to find the victims of the 


dreadful drug, but I have never yet succeeded. 
Many people in this country, I dare say, think that 
if they went to Song Song they would see swarms 
of wretched creatures, wan and wasted, leaning on 
crutches, the victims of opium smoking. If they 
went to the colony they would then be greatly 
disappointed, for no such people are to he met with. 
On the contrary, all the Chinese they would meet are 
strong, healthy, intelligent-looking people, and, mark 
my words, well able to take care of themselves. I 
don't suppose there were five per cent, of my Chinese 
clients who did not, to a greater or less extent, smoke 
opium. I have known numbers, certainly not less 
thM five hundred persons in all, who have smoked 
opium from their earliest days— young men, middle- 
aged men, and men of advanced years, who have been 
opium smokers all their Jives, some of them probably 
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excessive smokers, but I have never observed any 
symptoms of decay in one of them. I recall to 
mind one old man in particular, whom I remember 
for fifteen years; he is now, 1 believe, alive and 
well; when I last saw him, about fifteen months 
ago, he was looking as well and as strong as he was 
ten years before. He is not only in good bodily 
health, but of most extraordinary intellectual vigour, 
one of the most crafty old gentlemen, indeed, that 
I have ever met; no keener man of business you 
could find, or one who would try harder to get the 
better of you if he could. The only signs of opium 
smoking about him are his discoloured teeth, by 
which an excessive smoker can always be detected, 
for immoderate opium smoking has, although in a 
less d^ee, the same effect as a similar use of 
tobacco, which, as I shall by*and-by endeavour to 
prove, is the more injurious practice of the two. 
The Chinese, as a rule, have extremely white teeth — 
the effect, perhaps, of their simple diet and their 
generally abstemious habits. They are proud of their 
teeth, which they brush two or three times a day. 
This old gentleman, like many others of his country- 
men, will settle himself down of an evening, when the 
business of the day is over, and enjoy his opium pipe 
for two or three hours at a stretch, yet, notwithstand- 
ing this terrible excess according to the views of the 
Anti-Opium Society, he continues strong and well. 
1 have known many more like him, but have never 
seen or heard of any weakness or decay arising from 
the practice. How, I have told you that the British 
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merchants in China hold the same views as I do upon 
the opinm question. But it may be said that the 
merchants are interested persons, and in point of fact 
this is said hy the Eev. Storrs Turner, in his hook on 
the opium traffic, published in 1876 ,* wherein it 
is ‘ maintained that British merchants are making 
princely fortunes hy the opium trade. And, of 
course, the inference follows that they are interested 
in its preservation, and that consequently what they 
allege or think on the subject should not have any 
weight, because they are the very persons in whose 
interest this so-called iniquitous traffic is being carried 
on, and that of course they would not say anything 
likely to dry up their fountain of prodt. I only 
wish for the sake of my fellow-countrymen that 
all these declarations about princely fortunes were 
true. Hills look green afar off, but when you approach 
them they are often found as arid as the desert; 
and, unfortunately, like Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger, 
these splendid visions are not “sensible to feeling as to 
sight,” but simply fortunes of the mind “ pro- 

ceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.” Mr. Turner 
mentions in his book one eminent firm in particular, 
the oldest and probably the greatest in China or the 
far Bast, a firm that is respected throughout the whole 
mercantile world, which he stigmatizes as “opium 
merchants,” who, of course, are making the imagery 
“ princely fortune ” by opium. Now if that gentle- 
man had taken the least trouble to inquire before ho 
launched his book upon the world, he would have 

* Olenin Polioj, and Its Besi&lto to tudis ttai OliinS,*' 
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found that the firm he referred to in these terms had 
had nothing to do with opium for at least twenty 
years. That is not, perhaps, a matter of much impor- 
tance. If he had taken the trouble to make further 
inquiry, he could have had no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing, what I tell you now is a fact, and one within 
my own personal knowledge, that the only mer- 
chants in China who are making large profits out 
of opium are just two or three firms, who, by the 
undulations and fluctuations inseparable to commerce, 
have gut the bulk of the trade into their hands, and 
that all the other British merchants throughout 
China, and all the foreign merchants, Germans, 
Americans, and others, really have little or nothing to 
do with the opium trade at all. Of course, merchants 
now and then will have to execute orders for opium 
for a constituent who may write for a chest or two 
of the drug, but that is only in the course of 
business, and is not attended with any profit to 
speak of. And I am perfectly sure that if it were 
possible to put a stop to this opium traffic, which 
is said to be the source of so much profit to many, 
that, saving the two or three firms I have mentioned, 
the suppression of the trade would make no difference 
whatever to the other firms. On the other hapd, do not 
let it be thought, as I believe has been said by some 
enthusiasts, that it is owing to the British merchants 
in China having discovered that opium is an unclean 
things and to their having washed their hands of all 
pai^e^iatioa in the traffic, that the trade has fallen 
hxto the hands , of a who of course wovild, by 
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parity of leasoniog^, be aet down as very uuscru* 
puloufi people. That is a fallacy, and, what is 
more, it is an untruth. I do not believe there is a 
British firm in China, or a firm of any other nation^ 
ality, which would not, if the opportunity presented 
itself, become to-morrow " opium merchants,” as Mr. 
Turner expresses it, if they thought the trade would 
prove a source of profit, because they hold, and 
1 hold, with the knowledge that they and I possess, 
that the opium traffic is a perfectly proper and 
legitimate one, quite as much so as trade in tobacco, 
wine, or beer ; and a thousand times less objection* 
able than the trade in ardent spirits. 

Before proceeding further, it is very important that 
I should bring to your notice some particulars about 
China and its people. The public here are very apt to 
think of China as if it were a country like Italy, 
France, or England, They never dream for a 
moment of the immense Empire that China actually 
is. Perhaps if they did, and could take in the whole 
situation, they would he slower to believe the extra- 
ordinaiy stories which are spread abroad about our 
forcing opium upon the Chinese, and, by so doing, 
demoralizing the nation. We forget, ns we grow old, 
much that we have learned in our youth, espe> 
gcogT3.phy, and 1 dare say many a schoolboy 
could exdighteu myself and others on. that particular 
branch of education. China, it must be remem- 
bered, is a country which cannot be compared 
with France, Spain, or England, for it is a vast 
empire^ oa large as Europe, with a population some 
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fifty or sixty millions greater. Now, wliat an astound- 
ing feat to be able to storm, as it were, that enormous 
empire, and for a handful of British merchants to 
succeed in forcing opium upon, and, by doing so, 
to debase the whole of this wonderful people. Yet 
this is what is alleged by the anti-opium philanthro- 
pists and by Mr. Storrs Turner, who is their great 
champion, and so his enthusiastic disciples believe, 
to whom I would merely say, — “ Great is thy faith.” 
These plain facts are never brought to notice by 
the anti-opium people. The public are addressed 
and pleas are put forward for support on the ground 
that we are dealing with a primitive and uncivilized 
nation. It must also be borne in mind that the 
Empire of China comprises eighteen provinces, quite 
large enough to form eighteen separate kingdoms. 
I am speaking now of China Proper, and am leav- 
ing out Mongolia, an immense country to the north 
of China, and also the vast possessions in Thibet and 
Central Asia, both forming part of that great Em- 
pire. Many of these eighteen provinces are larger 
than Great Britain ; one of them is as large as Prance. 
Although there is in one sense a language common 
to the whole country, yet not only has each province 
a dialect of its own, different from that of the others, 
but has, so to speak, innumerable sub-dialects. Dialect, 
perhaps, is hardly the correct word ; it is more than a 
dialect, for not only each province, but each district 
or county, has a dialect, differing so essentially from 
each other that the people of one province, or one dis- 
trict, can no more mtdie themselves imderstood by 
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those of another than a Frenchman could make himi 
self intelligible to an Englishman,. i£ neither knew 
the language of the other. Ton will often find 
people living in villages not more than fifteen or 
twenty miles apart who cannot converse with one 
another. I have seen in my own office a man 
belonging to the province of Kwang-tung, in the south 
of China, unable to speak in Chinese to a native of 
the adjoining province of Fuh-kien. In this case 
the native villages of these two were not more 
than ten miles apart, and the only medium of 
conversation was the barbarous jargon in which 
Europeans and Chinese carry on their dealings, 
called “ pidgin English ” — a species of broken 
English of the most ridiculous kind. Now, 
when you take into account that each province 
differs in language from each other, for that is 
really what the case practically comes to, that they 
have separate dialects in each province, and also, 
to a certain extent, different customs and certain 
prejudices, I ask you, does it not appear a gigantic, 
if not an impossible, task for England, a small and 
distant country, to be able to demoralize, debase, 
and corrupt the people of each of these eijB;hteen pro- 
vinces? Yet that is really the allegation of the 
Anti*Opium Society against their own country, this 
small and distant England ! 

X have said that there are customs peculiar to 
each of these provinces, but there are others 
common to all; one of them is opium smoking; 
another, I am sony to say, is hatred and contempt 
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of foreigners. They one and alt agree iu regard- 
ing foreigners .as an inferior race, whose customs, 
language, and religion they despise. Among 
the common people every foreigner, of whatsoever 
nationality, is called Ean-Qui, or “ foreign devil.” 
The designation of foreigners amongst the better 
<das 8 e 8 of people, is “outer barbarian.” No better 
instance could 1 give you than this to show the strong 
prejudice held by the whole nation c^ainst foreigners. 
"Ean-Qui” is still the term used by the lower 
orders to denote foreigners, even in Hong Kong. 
To remedy this state of things, at the time of 
the making of the Treaty of Tientsin in 1858 
(which is the existing treaty between the two 
nations). Lord Elgin, the author of the treaty, bad 
a stipulation inserted that the term “ outer barba- 
rian” should no longer be applied to British sub- 
jects. Now, when you take into account that not 
only are these 360,000,000 of people spread over an 
enormous empire, having a prejudice common to all 
alike against foreigners, as well as their own preju- 
dices against each other, forming eighteen separate 
provinces or kingdoms, speaking different langu^es, 
is it reasonable to suppose that they would, so to 
speak, simultbieously adopt the practice of opium 
smoking when introduced by the despised foreigner ? 
If these people still despise our customs, as they do 
our religion, as they do everything, in fact, belonging 
to us,, how can it he said that we are forcing this 
forei^ drag upon them to their destruction ? I hare 
^ tihai the eastoin of opium smoking is common to 
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all the people of these eighteen provinces. Whether 
they live in the valleys or on the hills they smoke 
opium. Now Mr. Turner is a great enemy of opium 
smoking ; he is its determined opponent, and 1 do 
not think I wrong him — I certainly do not mean to do 
80“when I describe him as a person strongly preju- 
diced against the practice. The best, the wisest, and 
ablest among us have prejudices, and it is casting no 
stigma upon that gentleman to say that he has 
his. When people have those strong prepossessions 
it is also admitted that they are prone not to 
judge facts fairly; they see things through a false 
medium. That which to an ordinary person appears 
plain and clear enough, to one under the influence 
of prejudice stands out in different colours, and is 
passed over as untrue or misleading; sometimes, how- 
ever, the plain truth will leak out, in spite of preju- 
dice. It is laid down by some of our legal text writers 
that truth is natural to the human mind, and that the 
first impulse of a man if interrogated upon a point is 
to tell the truth, and that it is only when he. has had 
time to consider, that he is inclined to vary or colour 
it. Now in this book of Mr. Turner’s he confirms 
my statement. This is what he says at page 18 . J 
need not read to you the previous part, because the 
context does not alter the sense of my quotation. 
He is arguing against the allegation of pro- 
opium people that opium has a beneficial result in 
counteracting the effects of malaria and ague, and be 
scys : — ** These curious arguments are, two. First, 
that the universal predilection of the Chinese for 
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opium is owing to the malarious character of the 
country ; secondly, that, the use of opium is a whole- 
some corrective to the unwholesome, even putrid, 
food which the Chinese consume. The reply to the 
first is that the country over ’vhich opium is smoked 
is in area about the size of Europe, and includes, 
perhaps, an equal variety of sites, soils, and climates, 
great plains level as our own fen district, and mountain- 
ous regions like the Highlands of Scotland. Ague is 
almost unknown in many of the provinces — yet eveiy- 
where, in all climates and all soils, in every variety of con- 
dition and circumstance throvyhout that vast empire, the 
Chinese smoke opium." Now that is the testimony 
of the Rev. Storrs Turner, the most strenuous and, as 
I believe, the ablest advocate against the Indo-China 
opium trade. But then he adds — “But nowhere do they 
all smoke opium. The smokers are but a percentage 
greater or smaller in any place.” Well, nobody ever 
said they all did smoke opium. Females, as a rule, do 
not smoke, and children don’t smoke. It is only the 
grown men, and those who can afford to buy the drug, 
who smoke it. They are the people who make up 
Mr. Turner’s percentage. Yet in the face of that 
most damaging admission, Mr. Storrs Turner and 
his disciples would have the British public believe 
that by supplying the Chinese with a small quantity 
of opium wliich is used in every province, dis- 
trict and village of China, we are demoralizing and 
degrading the whole people. Now, if this practice 
of opium smoking has existed, and does exist, through- 
out these eighteen provinces, over this large and 
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mighty empire, can it be urged for one moment 
that England has had anything to do with it 
more than that Englishmen have imported for ^e 
last forty or forty-five years a quantity of the 
drug, very much less than that actually grown 
in China itself. I say she has not. 1 say that 
opium smoking has existed, as I have already men- 
tioned, for a thousand years or more, and that its 
use by the natives of China is simply limited by 
the extent of their purchasing power. But how 
is it that such a divergent opinion can exist be- 
tween Englishmen living in China and Englishmen 
here at home ? My answer is : — That the former, 
the English residents in China, derive their know- 
ledge on the subject from actual experience formed 
from personal contact with the natives, from 
seeing with their own eyes, and hearing with 
their own ears; whilst people in England obtain 
their information from hearsay only, and, as I shall 
show you by-and-by, from hearsay evidence of the 
worst and most unreliable kind. But still the ques- 
tion remains why this should be so ; why is it that 
among the educated and intelligent people of England, . 
in an age when newspapers are universal, when the 
circumnavigation of the globe is as easily effected as 
travelling through Prance was thirty or forty y^rs 
ago, such an extraordinary differmice of opinion 
should exist P 1 will now give you the mcplanation 
of these opposite views. 

The first is this :r>«4/hina is ten thousand: a^es 
a^y. If that country were fs neiur to ns^«s the 
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Continent, to which it is equal in extent, the people of 
England would he of the same mind as their countiy- 
luen in China. The field of the imposture would 
then be so close to us that it would be seen through 
' at once. If it were sought to prove that we 
were corrupting and demoralizing the whole of the 
natives of the Continent by selling them spirits, beer, 
or opium, the persons who attempted to do so would 
be scoffed at as visionaries, if not downright fools ; 
yet the parallel is complete. Indeed, taking the 
existing prejudices among the Chinese against for- 
eigners into account, there should be less difficulty in 
effecting such wonderful objects in Europe than in 
China. 

The second is this : — ^There is that powerful 
association in England, An^lo- Oriental Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade f whose sole 
object is to attain the end which its name imports, 
that is, the abolition of the Indo-China opium trade, 
on the alleged grounds that it is demoralizing and 
raining the natives of China. That Society is sup- 
ported by some of the most influential people in 
England — noblemen, archbishops, and other digni- 
taries of the Church, clergymen of all denominations, 
people Justly and deservedly commanding the respect 
of the entire community — ^but who, on this opium ques- 
tion, simply know little or nothing, who implicitly 
believe aU that is told to them by the agents of that 
Society, but otherwise have no knowledge of the facts. 
When you take into account that this body has im- 
mense hinds at its command, that it has the support of 
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a large part of what is known as the “religious 
world,” and that the Society has branches and agen* 
cies ramified throughout the whole country, the reader 
will not fail to perceive how this extraordinary 
hallucination, these strange delusions, these wild 
chimeras respecting opium smoking, have got posses- 
sion of the public mind. In former times we have 
had societies got up for the purpose of carrying out 
great public objects and of disseminating knowledge 
necessary for the country to comprehend those objects; 
but you will find that for the most part these societies 
have dealt with acknowledged and existing facts. For 
instance, there was the “Anti-Corn Law League.” 
The purposes of that league were understood by 
every one ; the main facts were admitted because 
they existed here in England and were patent to all. 
It was only a matter of opinion between two great 
political parties whether they should be dealt with 
in one particular way or not. That league was 
formed for a great national object; but the Anti- 
Opium Society of which I am speaking has been got 
up to cany out the opinions of a few individuals, most 
respectable, I admit, but at the same time most enthu- 
siastic — I had almost said fanatical — holding false 
views upon a subject with which they are most imper- 
fectly acquainted. Meantime, this Society, through 
its ubiquitous and indefatigable Secretary, the Eev. 
Storrs Turner, and its other agents, is for ever on the 
alert. Let any gentleman who has had experience of 
opium smoking, whether in India or China, write to 
the newspapers ; 'let him read a paper at a meeting of 
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any of our scientific bodies disputing the alleged facts 
of the opium-phobists, and he is marked out as a prey. 
Sir Eutherford Alcock, whose high character, thorough 
knowledge of China, and great ability are well known, 
recently read an able and interesting paper on the 
opium question before the Society of Arts, It 
was listened to by many scientific gentlemen and 
others. Sir Eutherford Alcock knows the truth about 
opium, and he told it in his paper. The Eev. Storrs 
Turner was there j he knew the damaging revelations 
which Sir Eutherford Alcock had made, and so 
much afraid was he of the effects of the fusillade, 
that to rally his dismayed followers he improvised 
a meeting of his devoted disciples two or three days 
afterwards at the Aquarium. I venture to say, there 
was not a pro-opium advocate present at his meeting. 
I do not think the meeting was ever advertised — I 
certainly saw no advertisement of it in the newspapers 
— ^and Mr. Tomer exhorted his followers to hold fast to 
the true faith, refuting in the way no doubt most satis- 
factory to his audience the facts, figures, and argu- 
ments of Sir Eutherford. So it is with articles and 
letters in the newspapers. Many well-informed gen- 
tlemen on the opium question have published letters 
in the papers dealing with this question on the pro- 
opiam side ; whereupon Mr. Turner and other anti- 
opium advocates at once pounce down upon them, and 
repeat the same old story about demoralization and 
what not. All these anti-opium articles and speeches 
are based upon the same model. They assume certain 
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have never been proved to be such, and then proceed 
to draw deductions from those alleged facts. This style 
of argument places those who hold contrary views at 
a disadvantage. The English people have hitherto 
had little or no knowledge of the opium question, 
save what they hear through the Anti-Opium 
Society, whose teaching they believe, especially 
when those people are clergymen and others of 
high character, as they unquestionably are. And 
here I may observe that, supposing the pro-opium 
advocates had a counter society to disseminate their 
opinions, that they had command of ample funds, 
and had officers to carry out their views, this Anglo- 
Oriental Society would be strangled in three months; 
for fiction, however speciously represented, cannot 
hold its own against fact. There is an old saying 
that *' what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” and so it is with the pro-opium side of the 
question. 

The foreign merchants in China, as a body, have 
no interest in the Indo-China opium trade. They do 
not care if the trade were to be suppressed to-morrow, 
and therefore they take no active part in opposing the 
Anti-Opium Society. The general public also take 
little or no interest in the matter, and it is really 
only those actuated by a sense of duty, or who, 
like myself, understand the question from practical 
acquaintance and take more than a usual interest 
in the subject, who think of refuting the monstrous 
and unfounded allegations of the anti-opium people. 
Therefore it is that the other side have had praeti- 
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oaily the whole field to themselves. Upon the like 
condilsoDs any imposture could for a time be success- 
fully carried on. 

I have before touched slightly upon the charges 
brought against the British Government and the 
British nation respecting opium. I will formulate 
them more particularly now ; as the subject cannot be 
thoroughly understood unless 1 do so. I have read 
Mr. Storrs Turner’s book carefully; I have read 
speeches delivered in Manchester, Leeds, and London 
on the subject, and they all come to the same thing 
— each is a repetition of the others. As I under- 
stand the matter, this is what the charges of the 
Anti-Opium Society amount to. It is alleged that 
opium smoking, once commenced, cannot be laid 
aside, that it poisons the blood, reduces the nervous 
and muscular powers, so that strong men under 
the use of opium speedily become debilitated and 
unfit for labour; that opium smoking paralyzes 
the mind as well as the body, and produces 
imbecility, or at least mental weakness ; that it so 
demoralizes the people using it, that it turns 
honest and industrious men from being useful mem- 
bers of society into lazy, dishonest scoundrels ; that it 
saps the manhood and preys like a cankerworm upon 
the vitals of the Chinese people, injuring the com- 
monwealth and threatening even the existence of the 
nation if the custom of opium smoking be not stopped, 
which*it is alleged, can be effected only by the supply of 
opium from India being discontinued. It is urged, in 
fact, that the sale of Indian opium to the Chinese is 
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a crime not only against the people of China but 
against humanity ; that much, if not all, of the 
misery and crime prevalent throughout China are due, 
either directly or indirectly,, to the use of opium ; 
and fbr all these fearful results England is held 
responsible. It is farther said, that the sale of British 
opium to the Chinese interferes with legitimate com- 
merce, creating, it is alleged, so much bitterness in the 
Chinese mind against the English nation, that the 
Chinese refuse to buy our goods. And, above _all, it 
is contended that the Indo-China opium trade impedes 
the progress of Christianity, the Chinese refusing to 
accept the Glospel from a people who have such crimes 
to answer for as the introduction of Indian opium 
into China. Since the days of Judge Jeffreys never 
was there such a terrible indictment, nor one so utterly 
unfounded as happily it is. In fact, all the objections 
that in old times were made against negro slavery 
have been brought forward against this harmless and 
perfectly justifiable Indo-China opium trade. Well, I 
had always thought that the Government of India, 
for the past sixty years at least, had been actuated 
by one great and prominent object, the amelioration, 
the happiness, and prosperity of the teaming millions 
committed to its care, and 1 think so still. I have 
always believed that the Imperial Government, no 
matter which party was from time to time in power, 
had the prosperity, honour, and dignity of their 
country at heart, and were infiuenced by a sincere 
desire towards all the world to be just and fear 
not, and to diffuse as much happiness as possible 
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amongst our own people, and all other nations and 
races with whom we became associated all the world 
over, and 1 remain of that opinion still. Nearly 
fifty years ago we w'ashed the stain of slavery from 
our hands, performing that great act of justice firom 
a pure sense of duty, and without any outside pressure, 
and also without shedding a drop of blood. We know 
that, thirty years later, a similar achievement cost 
a kindred nation a long and bloody war, and an 
aggregate money expenditure far exceeding our own 
national debt, the growth of centuries. That feat 
of ours showed what the mind and heart of this 
great nation then were, and I do not believe that we 
have since degenerated. Since then we have spent 
millions of money in sweeping slavery from the seas 
and in endeavouring to put an end to that accursed 
evil throughout the world. In doing this our pecu- 
niary loss has been the least of our sacrifices. 
We have lost more than money. We have lost 
the lives of some of the best and noblest of Eng- 
land’s . sons. These are acts worthy of a great 
nation ; compared with them the objects of the Anti- 
Opium Society sink into utter insignificance. Could 
the sublime and the ridiculous be brought more 
vividly face to face ? 

For the last fifty years there has been one feeling 
predominant in the minds of the people of England, 
and that, is a manly, generous anxiety to protect 
the weak against the strong all over the world. 
STet these foul and untenable charges against Eng- 
land are now spread broadcast by this Society, whose 
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only warrant for doing so are the statements made to 
them by a handfal of fanatical missionary clergymen, 
whose views are accepted as so much dogma which 
it would be heresy to doubt. Why, if we were 
guilty of but half the wickedness attributed to us, 
it would not require this Anti-Opium Society to 
cry it down ; the nation would rise as one man to 
crush it for ever. There is not a British merchant 
in China who would not raise his voice against it, 
even though he was making that princely fortune 
which Mr. Turner refers to in his book; for 
let me assure you that your fellow-countrymen in 
China, who are but sojourners in that land, as they 
all hope to end their days at home, have as warm a 
love for their country and as keen a sense of their 
country’s honour and dignity as any set of English- 
men residing here, however high their station and 
great their wealth. 

I have shown you that Mr. Turner admits that 
opiutn smoking is common all over China. But, he 
says, the Chinese do not all smoke. In his book he 
affirms that it is only in recent years that opium 
has been grown in China. I now confront him with 
another book, which every one must admit is of 
greater authority than his. It is a book published 
towards the end of last year by a high official of 
the Chinese Government, Mr. Bobert Hart, the In- 
spector-General of Customs, a gentleman* who knows 
China and the Chinese better, perhaps, than any 
livii^ European. That gentleman tells us a very 
different tale about opiunt to what the AniL^Opiutn 
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Society* have regaled the world with. This book is 
an o£Scial one, issued from the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Inspector-General of Customs at 
Shanghai. It stands upon a very different footing 
to the volume published by Mr. Turner, the paid 
secretary and strenuous advocate of the Anti-Opium 
Society. Mr. Bobert Hart has control over the 
revenue of China as far as regards foreign trade. 
At every treaty port open to foreign vessels there 
is a foreign Commissioner of Customs, and Mr. Hart 
is the supreme head of these commissioners. He 
is a man deservedly trusted and respected by the 
Chinese Government ; a man of great talents, of the 
very liighest character, and, I believe, he is one of 
the most accomplished Chinese scholars that could 
be found. He says that opium has been grown in 
China from a remote period, and was smoked there 
before a particle of foreign opium ever came into the 
country. This is the passage from his — ^the now famous 
yellow-book : — “ In addition to the foreign drug there 
is also the native product. Beliable statistics cannot 
be obtained respecting the total quantity produced. 
Ichang, the port nearest to Szechwan, the province 
which is generally believed to be the chief producer 
and chief consumer of native opium, estimates the 
total production of native opium at 25,000 chests 
annually ; while another port, Ningpo, far away on 
the coast, estimates it at 265,000. Treating all such 
replies as merely so many guesses, there are, it is to 
he- remarked, two statements which may be taken as 
&ot 8 in this connection: the one is that, as far as we 
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know to-day, the native opium produced does not 
exceed the foreign import in quantity ; and the other 
that native opium was known, produced, and used long 
before any Europeans began the sale of the foreign drug 
along the coast." 

So much for Mr. Storrs Turner’s bold assertion 
that it is only recently that opium has been grown 
in China ; the obvious inference which he wished the 
reader to draw from it being that it was the importa- 
tion of the Indian drug into China that induced the 
natives to plant opium there. Now, with respect to 
that most unfounded charge of the Chinese disliking 
the English for introducing opium into their coun- 
try, and British commerce declining in consequence, 
I assure you that is all moonshine. These state- 
ments are not merely false assumptions, they are 
simply untrue. No one who has had any experience 
of China and its people, does not know perfectly well, 
tliat of the whole foreign trade with China the 
British do at least four- fifths ; not only have we the 
lion’s share of the trade, but it is an unquestionable 
fact that of all the nations who have made treaties 
and had dealings with China, the British are and 
have been for many years the most respected by the 
Chinese people. Yes, I say it is an indisputable fact, 
notwithstanding all our past troubles about smuggling 
and our wars with China, which Mr. Turner is so 
fond of dilating upon, that at this day, by high and 
low, rich and poor, from the mandarin to the humble 
coolie, England is held in higher regard than any 
other nation. If trade with China has in any way 
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declined, the fact is traceable to other and different 
causes. 

Now why are England, and Englishmen thought 
so well of by the Chinese? It is because the 
British merchants and British people in China 
have acted towards the Chinese, with whom they 
have had dealings, with honour and rectitude — 
because in their intercourse with the natives they 
have been kind, considerate, and obliging — ^because, 
instead of resenting the old rude and overbearing 
manners of the Chinese officials and others, they have 
returned good for evil, and shown by their conciliatory 
bearing and gentlemanly conduct that the British 
people are not the barbarians they had been taught 
to believe. By such means the British residents in 
China have gone far to break down the barrier of pre- 
judice towards foreigners behind which the people 
of China had hedged themselves, thus preparing the 
way for the labours of the missionaries. If further 
proof were wanting that the British are held in high 
estimation by the people and the Government of 
China, it will be found in the fact, that our own 
countryman, Mr. Bobert Hart, occupies the high 
and honourable position of Inspector-General of 
Chinese Customs. Mr. Hart is also a trusted 
counsellor of the Chinese Government. 

It is not very long since the Governor of Canton paid 
a visit to the Governor of Hong Kong ; such an act of 
courtesy to Her Majesty’s representative on the part 
of so great a Chinese magnate was until then, I 
believe, unprecedented. The constant exclamation 
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of the great mandarin as lie was being driven through 
the streets was — ** What a wonderful place I What 
a wonderful place 1 in allusion to the fine buildings, 
the wide and dean streets, and the dense and busy 
population around him. Bo you think we should 
have such a state of things if we were demoralizing 
and ruining the people of China, as is alleged by 
the Anti-Opium Society ? 

Upon this point I will mention an incident that 
occurred soon after I arrived in China. A respectable 
Chinaman asked me to prepare his will. He gave me 
for the purpose, written instructions in Chinese 
characters, which I had translated. On reading the 
translation I found his instructions very clearly 
drawn up, but what was pleasing to me, and what is 
pertinent to my subject, was the following passage, with 
which he commenced them ; — ‘‘ Having,” said he, 

under tl\e just and merciful laws administered by the 
English Govtmment of Hong Kong, amassed in com- 
merce considerable wealth, I now, feeling myself in fail- 
ing health, wish to make a distribution of the same.” 
There are thousands like that Chinaman in Hong 
Kong, and also in Shanghai, and in all the treaty 
ports of China. In speaking as this man did, he was 
only giving expression to the feelings of all his 
countrymen who have had dealings with the English 
in China. Are such feelings on the part of these 
Chinese consistent with the consciousness that we 
are enriching ourselves by ruining the he^th and 
morals of their eonntrymen? 

There are very few, perhaps, in this conntijr 
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know -wliat Hong Eong is. It is a flourishing 
and beautiful oiiy, standing upon a site which, but 
the other day, was a barren rock. Forty years ago, 
the iEnglish Government sent out a commissioner to 
report upon the capabilities of the place for a town 
or settlement. He sent home word that there was 
just room for one house there. On that very site 
there are now many thousand houses, some .of them 
palatial buildings ; with a Chinese population of 
nearly 150,000. They are all doing well. {Some of 
them are wealthy merchants ; many of them are shop- 
keepers ; others are artificers j and a very large num- 
ber of them are labourers or coolies. There is no 
pauperism in the colony. They are all well-to-do, or 
able to live comfortably, and, what is more, they are 
all happy and contented. A handful of police preserves 
the peace of the colony. You might send a child from 
one end of the town to the other without fear of 
molestation. Indeed the Chinese themselves are the 
very best police ; for, take the Chinese all round, they 
are the most orderly and law-abiding people in the 
world. They respect the British Government as much 
as the British people do themselves. They bring their 
families to HOng Kong, settle down there, and make 
themtelves perfectly at home, feeling more seoure and 
happier there than, I am sorry to say, they ever could 
feel in their own country ; because in Hong Eong 
thwe is perfect equality before the law for every 
man, irrespective of race, colour, or nationality. The 
life and property of every man there is secure. This 
ie iiot the ease in China. Mr. Turner speaks of the 
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Chinese Government ns being a paternal Govern- 
ment, who, the moment they find anything be- 
ing practised injurious to the people, at once* 
take steps to put it down. 1 tell you, as a fact, 
that a more corrupt G;overnment,* so far at least as 
the Judges and high Mandarins downwards, never 
existed in the whole world. There is no such thing 
as justice to be had without paying for it; if it is 
not a misnpmer to say so, for the so>cal]ed justice is 
bought and sold every day. Corruption pervades the 
whole official class. I could detail facts as to the 
punishment of the innocent and the escape of the 
guilty, which came under my own observation, that 
would make one’s flesh creep. ' 

Now, Hong Kong is a large place, with, aif I 
have already said, a considerable Chinese population. 
If all that the anti-opium people allege about opium 
smoking were true, it is the very place where you 
would And the evils of the practice in all their 
deformity. But they are not to be found. You will 
constantly hear stories from the missionaries of 
wretched creatures, the slaves of the opium pipe, 
crawling to the medical officers of missionary 
hospitals, who are to a certain extent missionaries 
themselves, and asking to be cured of the terrible 

* The loose control possessed bj the Smpetor over his officials was 
well described by one of the most trasted ministers of the great 
Emperor Keen Lung, He said to one of the Jesnit missionaries at 
Pekin, that “ the Emperor himsd^cannot put a stop to the evils that 
exist in the service. To displace those officials who have misbehaved 
themselves, he may send others, bnt instead of removing the evil they 
generally commit greater exactions than their predeoesson. The 
Emperor is assured that all is wdl, whilst afiairs are at their worst 
and the people are (pressed.** 
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consequences of their indulgence in opium smoking. 
The medical officer, a victim himself, in most cases, 
to the delusions set afloat, accepts their story, 
pities the men, and takes them into tlie hospital ; and, 
believing that if they do not get a moderate indul • 
gence in opium smoking they will pine away and die, 
the good, easy man, full of kindness and simplicity, 
gives them a liberal allowance, which his patients are 
delighted to get. Knowing the bent of mind of the 
confiding doctor, they fill him with all kinds of 
rubbish as to the evils attendant upon opium smoking 
in general, which the other swallows without a 
particle of doubt. If, however, the truth were known, 
it would be found that those men who go with such 
tales to the medical missionary are in most, if not all, 
cases simply impostors, generally broken-down thieves, 
sneaks, and scoundrels — the very scum of the people. 
No longer having energy even to steal, they are driven 
otF by their old associates, to starve or die in a gaol. 
These men are the craftiest, the meanest, and most 
unscrupulous on the face of the globe. They well 
know all that the missionaries think about opium 
smoking, and, like the accommodating Mr. Jingle, 
they have a hundred stories of the same kind 
ready to pour into the ears of their kind-hearted 
benefactors, who become in turn their victims. 
Much merriment, I have no doubt, these scamps 
indulge in amongst themselves at the good doctor’s 
expense ; for the Chinese are not deficient in humour, 
and have a keen sense of the ludicrous. These people 
crawl to one of these hospitals ; the doctor is delighted 

D 
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with their stories, for they confirm all he has written 
home or published, perhaps in. Friend of Chinot 
the organ of the Anti-Opium Society. He communi- 
cates with the missionary; their stories are sent 
home, and the patients get for three or four weeks 
excellent food and comforts, including plenty of 
opium, before they are turned out as cured. The 
lepers have been cleansed and made whole, but only 
to enable them to prey once more upon the indus- 
trious community. 

Such are the stories which have caused much of 
this uproar about opium smoking. There is scarcely 
a particle of truth in any one of them. No man can 
indulge in opium to such an extent as to harm him- 
self unless he possesses some means, and if such a 
person became ill from over-indulgence, he would 
not go to a foreign hospital, but would send for 
a doctor to treat him at his own house. It is only 
the broken-down pauper, thief, or beggar, who, in 
his last extremity, seeks admission to the hospital. 
Dr. Ayres, the learned and efficient Colonial Sur- 
geon of Hong Kong, was the first to expose this 
imposture. Previous to taking up his appointment 
in Hong Kong he had been on the medical staff of 
India, where he made opium a special study. On 
arriving at Hong Kong he found it had been the 
custom there to allow such of the prisoners in the 
gaol os were heavy smokers a daily portion of pre- 
pared opium, — it having been supposed by his prede- 
cessors that without it such prisoners- would die. Dr. 
Ayr«s, however, knew better; and he at onoe put an 
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end to tlie 'custom. He would not allow one grain of 
opium or other stimulant to be given to any prisoner, 
however advanced a smoker he might be. The result 
was that the hitherto pampered prisoners moaned and 
groaned, pretending, no doubt, to be very ill ; but 
after a little time they got quite well. The Doctor 
has published his experiences on this subject in the 
Friend of China and other serials, which I have not 
now at hand : however, they fully bear out my views. 

There is another point which it is important I 
should lay before you. Any one hearing of the alleged 
dreadful effects of opium smoking upon the Chinese, 
and our wicked conduct in forcing the drug upon 
them, making them buy it whether they wish to or 
not, would think that the Chinese were a simple, 
unsophisticated people, something like the natives of 
Madagascar, or a people lately rescued from barbarism 
by missionaries ; that they were a weak race of people, 
without mental stamina or strength of mind — a soft, 
simple, easily persuaded race. These are the views 
which the Anti-Opium Society tries to impress upon 
the public mind, and which their Secretary, Mr. 
Storrs Turner, in particular, endeavours to inculcate. 
To prove that this is so, I will read you a passage 
from his work. But before doing so, I may tell you 
that there is not a more astute, active-minded, and 
knowing race under the sun than the Chinese. For 
craft and subtlety I will back one of them against any 
Furopean. 1 will now read the passage I have referred 
to. At page 3 you will read: — “More opium is 
oonsumed'in Ohina than in all the rest of the world, 

D 2 
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and nearly the whole of the opium imported into 
China is shipped from Calcutta and Bombay. The 
East and the West, England, India, and China, act 
and re>act upon each other through the medium of 
poppy-juice. Simple mention of the relations which 
these tliree great countries bear to the drug is enough 
to show that a very grave question is involved in the 
trade. England is the grower, manufacturer, and 
seller; India furnishes the fsirm and the factory; 
China is buyer and consumer. The question which 
obviously arises is this. Is it morally justifiable and 
politically expedient for the English nation to con- 
tinue the production and sale of a drug so deleterious 
to its consumers ? Before, however, we enter upon 
a consideration of this question, we must explain 
how it has come to pass that the British nation has 
got into this unseemly position. Otherwise, the fact 
that the British Government is actually implicated 
in such a trade may well appear incredible. If, for 
instance, any minister could be shameless enough to 
suggest that England should embark on a vast scale 
into the business of distillers, and with national funds, 
by servants of Government, under inspection and con- 
trol of Parliament, produce and escort annually ten or 
twenty millions worth of yin and whisl^ to intoseieate 
the populous tribes of Central Africa, he would be greeted 
by a general outcry of indignation. Yet the very 
thing which we scout as an imagintUim, we consent 
to as a reality. We are maintaining our Indian 
Empire by our profits as wholesale dealers in an 
article which, to say the best of, is as bad as gin." 
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Now, is that a fair parallel P Is it honest or just 
to place the civilized, wise, and industrious Chinese 
in the same category as the barbarous natives of 
Central Africa ? China, though a heathen, is a civil- 
ized nation. The civilization of the Chinese does 
not date from yesterday. When England was inhab- 
ited by painted savages, China was a civilized and 
flourishing Empire. When ancient Greece was 
struggling into existence, China was a settled nation, 
with a religion and with laws and literature dating 
back to a period lost in the mist of ages. Five thou- 
sand years ago, as the Rev. Dr. Legge, the Professor 
of Chinese at Oxford, tells us, the Chinese believed 
in one God, and had, in fact, a theology and a system 
of ethics known now as Confucianism, certainly 
superior to that of Greece or Rome. They had then 
and still have a written language of their own, in 
which the works of their sages and philosophers are 
recorded. There are books extant in that language 
for more than 8,000 years ago. In a book written 
by Dr. Legge, entitled "The Religions of China,” 
of the labour involved in the production of which 
you must not judge by the size, it is shown that the 
Chinese, not only of to-day, but of 6,000 years ago, 
were a great nation. Now, is it fair of the Rev. 
Storrs Turner, who is himself no mean Chinese 
scholar, to mislead his readers by making use of so 
forced and inapplicable a comparison? Can there, in 
fact, be any analogy whatever between the Indo-China 
opium trade, even supposing that the smoking of the 
were as deleterious to the system as is alleged. 
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and sending whisky to the savages of Central Africa? 
Yet these are the kind of arguments used by the mis- 
sionaries and the opium-phobists for the propagation of 
their mischievous and unfounded theories. An ordi* 
nary person reading Mr. Turner’s book would swallow 
this simile as one precisely in point, and end by feel- 
ing horrified at the iniquities we were perpetrating in 
China. I recently met a lady with whom 1 had 
been in correspondence for some time on professional 
business. In the course of conversation we happened 
to speak about opium, and the moment the subject 
was mentioned she turned up her eyes in horror and 
declared that she was ashamed of her country for the 
wrong it was inflicting upon the natives of China. I 
very soon, however, undeceived her on the point, as I 
have since , done with many others labouring under 
the same delusion. Unfortunately the minds of 
many in England have become imbued with the same 
erroneous belief, which is entirely owing to the false 
and mischievous teaching of the Anti-Opium Society, 
and to the powerful machinery that Society has avail- 
able for disseminating its doctrines. I have already told 
you something as regards the character f>f the Chine.se 
generally. I will now mention some more specific 
points, because it is really important that you should 
thoroughly understand what kind of people the 
Chinese are, for that is a, matter going to the root of 
the whole question. If I show you, as I believe I 
shall be able to, that the Chinese are as intelligent 
and as well able to take cure of themselves as we our- 
selves are, you will be slow to believe that they are 
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silly enoi^gh to allow ns to poison them with opium, 
as it is alleged we are doing. A stranger mixture of 
good and evil could hardly be met with than you will 
find in the Chinese — crafty, over-reaching, mendacious 
beyond belief, double-dealing, distrustful, and sus- 
picious even of their own relations and personal 
friends; self-opinionated, vain, conceited, arrogant, 
hypocritical, and deceitful. That is the character 
that I give you of them ; but it is the worst side 
of their nature, for they have many redeeming 
qualities. I will now place before you their character 
from another and a more competent authority. 
The Rev. Dr. Cray was, until recently, for about 
twenty years Archdeacon of Hong Kong, but during 
the greater part, if not the whole of that time, be 
was the respected and faithful incumbent of the 
English Church at Canton, where he resided. Now 
Dr. Cray, who is still in the prime of life, is a 
learned and able man; a keen observer of human 
nature ; a sound, solid, sensible Churchman, and so 
highly esteemed for his excellent qualities that I do 
not think any Englishman who ever lived in China 
has left a more honoured name behind him than he has. 
He mixed a great deal amongst the Chinese as well 
as amongst his own countrymen. He also travelled 
much in China, and there re^y could not be a 
more competent authority as to the character of the 
Chinese people ; and, indeed, as to all matters con- 
nected with China. In 1878 he published a valuable 
and most trustworthy book.* It is not the production 

* "Oblna; a Sstory of tbe Laws, Uanaeta and Oostoma of the 
Pooplo." 
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of a person who has merely made a flying visit to 
China; but it is tlie work of a profound thinker 
and observer, of a man who has studied deeply 
and made himself thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject. He says, at p, 16, vol. i. : “Of the moral 
character of the people, who have multiplied until 
they are ‘as the sands upon the sea>shore,’ it is 
very diflScult to speak justly. The moral character of 
the Chinese is a book written in strange letters, which 
are more complex and difficult for one of another race, 
religion, and language to decipher than their own 
singularly compounded word-symbols. In the same 
individual virtues and vices apparently incompatible 
are placed side by side — •meekness,' gentleness, docility, 
industry, contentment, cheerfulness, obedience to supe- 
riors, dutifulness to parents, and reverence to the 
aged, are, in one and the same person, the companions 
of insincerity, lying, flattery, treachery, cruelty, jeal- 
ousy, ingratitude, and distrust of others.” It will be 
necessary to bear in mind, in connection with what I 
mean to tell you, that this is the character which an 
English clergyman and scholar gives of the Chinese. 
Dr. Gray was not a missionary, and it is to the 
missionary clergymen generally that the extraordinary 
and delusive statements respecting opium which I am 
combating are due. I have the very highest respect 
for those missionary gentlemen, — no one can have 
more. In their missionary labours they have my 
complete sympathy, and no person can possibly value 
them as such more than I do, nor be more ready 
than X am to bear testimony to the ability, piety, 
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industiy,' and tinceaaing energy whicH they have 
always displayed. But they are not infallible. They 
are enthusiastic in their sacred calling ; but that fact, 
whilst it does them honour, shows that their extra- 
ordinary assertions as to the opium trade should be 
received with caution, if not distrust. They are the 
men who are really responsible for the unfounded 
opinions and views which have got abroad on this 
question. Now, is it not significant that Dr. Gray, 
whom the people of Canton esteemed and respected 
more than any European except the late Sir Brooke 
Robertson, who was more Chinese than the Chinese 
themselves, should have said nothing against opium 
in that valuable and exhaustive work of his? Is 
it not passing strange that this shrewd observer of 
men and manners, this intelligent English clergyman, 
who has passed all these years at Canton, which 
next to Hong Kong is the great emporium of opium 
in the south of China, should be silent upon the 
alleged iniquities that his countrymen are commit- 
ting in China? Dr. Gray is a patriotic English 
gentleman. Can you suppose for a moment, that if 
we were demoralizing and ruining the people of the 
great city of Canton, and above all that we were im- 
peding the progress of the Gospel in China, that his 
voice would not be heard thundering against the 
iniquity? Dr. Gray is an earnest and eloquent 
preacher as well as an accomplished writer; yet his 
voice has been silent on this great national crime. Is 
it to be thought that, if there were any truth in this 
outcry spread abroad by the Anti-Opium Society, he 
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would have omitted to have enlarged upon the alleged 
wickedness of the opium trade when writing this 
hook upon the manners and customs of the Chinese P 
Is it not remarkable that he has said not a word 
about that wickedness, and that all these alleged evils 
arising from the opium trade are only conspicuous in 
his book by their absence P 
But to return to the character of the Chinese. Dr. 
Wells Williams, a missionary clergyman of the highest 
character, who, being a missionary, I need hardly say 
does not hold the views that I do, has written another 
admirable book upon China.* In it he has described 
the Chinese character very fully. He first tells us, at 
page 2 of the second volume, what one Tien Kishi — 
a popular essayist — ^thinks of foreigners. “ I felicitate 
myself,” he says, *' that I was bom in China, and 
constantly think how very different it would have 
been with me if I had been bom beyond the 
seas in some remote part of the earth, where the 
people, far removed from the converting maxims of 
the ancient kings and ignorant of the domestic 
relations, are clothed with the leaves of plants, eat 
wood, dwell in the wilderness and live in the holes 
of the earth. Though bom in the , world in such 
a condition, I should not have been different from 
the beasts of the field. Bijt now, happily, I have 
been bom in the * Middle Kingdom.* I have a house 
to live in, have food and drink and elegant furniture, 

* “The Uiddle Eiagdom.” A Snnrej of the Geography, Cknreni- 
meat, iJdocation, Social life, Arte, Beligion, Aa. of M Ohinwe 
and its lihabitaatB. 
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have clothing and caps and infinite blessingB— >truly 
the highest felicity is mine.*' 

That is the opinion of every Chinaman respecting 
foreigners ; yet these are the people who, it is said, 
at our bidding and instigation, are mining their pros- 
pects and their health by smoking our opium. Dr. 
Williams further says of them, at page 96 of the same 
volume: ''More ineradicable than the sins of the 
flesh is the falsity of the Chinese and its attendant 
sin of base ingratitude. Their disregard of tmth has, 
perhaps, done more to lower their character in the 
eyes of Christendom than any other fault. They feel 
no shame at being detected in a lie, though they have 
not gone quite so far as not to know when they do 
lie, nor do they fear any punishment from the gods 
for it. Every resident among them and all travellers 
declaim against their mendacity.” I shall give you 
by-and-by instances, actual facts known to myself, 
to prove that every word Dr. Williams has said is true; 
and further, that the Chinese will indulge in falsehood, 
not merely for gain or to carry out some cormpt pur- 
pose, but for the mere pleasure of lying, or to gratify 
and oblige a friend. Dr. Williams then goes on to 
moralize, and admits that the Chinese have a great 
many virtues as well as a great many very foul vices. 
ITnquestionably they have a great many virtues, and 
amongst these are commercial honour and probity. 
For commercial instincts and habits I place them 
next to the British. These are not the class of men 
to allow themselves to be befooled with opium. An- 
other virtue they possess, and it is one very perti- 
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nent to the subject of this lecture, is abstemiousness ; 
they are positively the most self-denying and abste- 
mious people on the face of the earth. 

Not only are the Chinese abstemious as regards 
opium smoking, but also as regards spirit drinking. 
It is not, I think, generally known that there is a 
spirit manufactured, and used throughout China, 
which is commonly called by foreigners “ sam-shu.” 
It is very cheap, and there is no duty upon it 
in Hong Kong. I suppose a pint bottle of it 
can be bought for a penny or three-halfpence. 
It is a sort of whisky distilled from rice. The 
Chinese use it habitually, especially after meals, and 
I do not suppose there is a single English resi- 
dent of Hong Kong, or any of the Treaty Ports, who 
does not knovr this fact. The practice in China is, 
for the servants of Europeans to go early to market 
each morning and bring home what is required for 
the day’s use. I have seen, in the case of my own 
servants, the bottle of sam-shu brought home morning 
after morning as regularly as the food for daily use. 
Yet I never saw one of my servants drunk or under 
the influence of liquor. What is more than that, 
although sara-shu is drunk throughout the whole of 
Hong Kong, I never saw a Chinaman drunk, nor 
ever knew of one being brought up before the magis- 
trate for intemperance. I cannot say the same thing 
for my own countrymen. Does not that form the 
strongest possible evidence that the Chinese are an 
extremely abstemious race ? Yet these are the people 
whom Mr. Tomer would pot in the same category as 
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the savages of Africa? Well, then, is it likely that a 
people so abstemious as regards spirits would indulge 
to excess in opium, especially if the drug has the 
intoxicating and destructive qualities ascribed to it 
by the missionaries ? The Chinese also are a very 
frugal people. Six dollars, or about 24s. of our 
money, per month are considered splendid wages 
by a coolie. On two dollars a month they 
can live comfortably. He sends, perhaps, every 
month one or two dollars to his parents or wife in 
hia native village ; for generally a Chinaman, be he 
never so poor, has a wife, it being in China a duty, 
if not an article of religion, to marry young. The 
remainder they hoard for a rainy day. Now, I 
say again, if the Chinese are such abstemious and 
frugal people, and that they are so is unquestion- 
able, does not the same rule apply to opium as to 
spirits ? The truth of the matter is, that it is a very 
small per-centage of those who smoke opium who 
indulge in it to any considerable extent — probably 
about one in a thousand. When a Chinaman’s day’s 
work is over, and he feels fatigued or weary, he will, 
if he can afford it, take a whiff or two of the opium 
pipe, seldom more. If a friend drops in he will offer 
him a pipe, just as we would invite a friend to have 
a glass of sherry or a cigar. This use of the opium 
pipe does good rather than harm. Those who indulge 
in the pipe take their meab and sleep none the 
worse. My own belief is that opium, smoking exer- 
cises a beneficial influence upon those who habitually 
practise it, far more so than the indulgence in 
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tobacco, wbicb is a more deadly poison than the 
poppy, having no curative properties whatever. 

1 have stated in my programme of these lectures 
that the views put forward by the “ Anglo-Oriental 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade” 
were based upon fallacies and false assumptions. I 
have now to tell you what these fallacies and false 
assumptions are. The first of these fallacies is, that 
opium mohing in China is now and always has been 
confined io a small per^centage of the popidation, but 
which, owing to the introduction into the country of Indian 
opium, is rapidly increasing. The fact being that the 
custom is, and for centuries has been, general among 
the male adults throughout China, its use being 
limited only by the ability to procure the drug. 

The second is, that opium smoking is injurious to the 
system, more so than spirit drinking. The truth being 
that the former is not only harmless but beneficial to 
the system, whilst spirit drinking ruins the health, 
degrades the character, incites its victims to acts of 
violence, and destroys the prospects of every one who 
indulges to excess in the practice. 

The third is, that the supply of opium reguHaies the 
demand, and not the demand the supply. When I come 
to consider this in detail, I think 1 shall rather surprise 
you by the statements in support of this extraordinary 
theory gravely put forward by Mr. Storrs Turner in 
this wonderfiil book of his. The use of so utterly 
an untenable proposition ahows to what exteernes en- 
thusiasts will resort •in support of the hoMry thqr 
are riding to death; how dei^etate mm advoeati&g ft 
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hopeless cause will grasp at shadows to support their 
theories. When such persons wish a certain state 
of things to be true and existing, they never stop to 
scrutinize the arguments they use in support of 
them. If Mr. Storrs Turner had not opium on the 
brain to an alarming extent, and was writing by the 
light of reason and common sense, he would no 
more dream of putting forward such a theory than 
he would entertain the faintest hope of establishing 
his doctrine. 

The fourth fallacy is, that opium smoking and opium 
^eating are equally hurtful. The fact being that there 
is the widest difference in the world between the two 
practices, as I shall hereafter conclusively prove to 
you. Upon this point I may tell you, that Mr. Storrs 
Turner, in the appendix to his book, gives numerous 
extracts from evidence taken on various occasions 
as to opium eating, which has no relevancy to opium 
smoking \ not that 1 am disposed to admit that opium 
eating in moderation is a baneful practice, the medical 
evidence on the subject being at present conflicting. 

The fifth is, that all, or nearly all, voho moke opium are 
either inordinate smokers or are necessarily in the toay 
of he&nning so, and that once the custom has been com- 
menced it cannot be droned; but the victim to it is 
compelled to go on smoking the drug to his tdtimaie de- 
struction. That, 1 shall show you, is altogether untrue, 
hundreds of Chinese having been to my knowledge 
habit3ial and occasional opium smokers, who showed 
no ill e£M» whstever from the practice. 

Me (Sdnm Qmmment is, or ever 
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teas, anxious to put a stop to the use, or even to check 
the use, of opium amongst the people of China, This is 
one of the most ridiculous and unfounded notions 
that ever entered the mind of man. There is a 
saying that “none are so blind as those who will not 
see,” and here 1 shall show you is*the strongest proof 
of the adage. 

The seventh is, that the British merchants in China 
are making large fortunes by opium. The fact being 
that the Indo-China trade is profitable to a very few 
merchants only, whilst the British merchants as a 
body have no interest in the trade whatever. 

The eighth is, that the discontinuance of the supply 
of opium from British India would stop or effectually 
check the practice of opium smoking in China. The 
fact being that the suppression of the present Indo- 
China opium trade, if indeed it were possible to suppress 
it, would have precisely the contrary effect. I shall 
prove to you clearly, that if the Indo-China opium 
trade, as at present carried on, were put an end to, 
such an impetus would be given to the opium trade 
in China as would enormously add to the production 
and consumption of the drug, and that British and 
other merchants who have now no dealings in opium, 
would in such case become largely engaged in the 
trade. 

The ninth is, that the oppomtion of Chinese officials to 
the introduction of opium into China arose from moral 
causes. The fact being, as every sane man knows, 
that the true reason for such opposition was a desire 
to protect and promote the Cttltnre of native opium 
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tp keep out the foreign drag, and thus prevent the 
ballion payable for the latter irom leaving the 
country. 

Last, but by no means least, is the fallacy and 
fond delusion, that the introduction of Indian opium into 
China has arreeted and ie impeding ike progress of Chris- 
tianily in that country ^ and that if the trade were discon- 
tinued, the Chinese, or large numbers of (hem, would em- 
brace the Gospel. 'J'he fact being, that opium smoking 
has had nothing whatever to do with the propagation of 
Christianity in China, any more than rice or Manchester 
goods. Such an objection, if it has ever been made 
by a Chinaman, is simply a subterfuge. The Chinese 
are an acute and crafty race ; when they desire to 
attain an object, they seldom attempt to do so by direct 
means, but rather seek to gain their ends indirectly. 
They despise and hate Christianity, though they will 
not tell you so, much less will they argue with you, 
or enter into controversy upon the subject. They will 
rather try to get rid of it by a side-wind. The Chinese 
are a very polite and courteous people, and understand 
this style of tactics very well. I have no dojibt what- 
ever that if the British trade in opium were suppressed 
to-morrow, and that no British merchant dealt any 
longer in the drug, or sent a particle of it into China, 
and if a missionary were to go before the Chinese, 
and say we can now show dean hands, our Govern- 
ment has stopped the opium trade, and then were 
to open Ids book and begin talking to them of Chril^ 
tisoity, he would be met with derisive laughter. 
"ThUi'iima/' diey would say, "tibaiks that because 

a 
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the English have ceased to sell ns opiim we will all 
become Christians. If they ceased to sell us rice or 
broadcloth, I suppose they think we should become 
Mahomedans.” 

Knowing the cunning and keen sense of humour 
of the Chinese, 1 have no doubt they would use 
another argument also. There is a story told of 
a Scotch clergyman who rebuked one of his con- 
gregation for not being quite so moderate in his 
potations as he ought to. be. “ It’s a’ vera weel," 
returned the other, who had reason to know that 
the minister did not always practise what he preached, 
“ but do ye ken how they swept the streets o’ Jeru- 
salem?” The clergyman was obliged to own his 
ignorance, when Sandy replied, “ Weel, then, it was 
just this, every man kept his ain door clean.” And 
I can well fancy in the case 1 have supposed, an 
equally shrewd Chinaman saying to tlie missionary, 
“ What for you want to make us follow your 
religion? Your religion very bad one. You have 
plenty men drink too muchee sara-shu, get drunk and 
fight, and beat their wives and children. Chinaman 
no get drunk. Cliinaman no beat or kill his wife. 
Too muchee sam-shu very bad. Drink very bad for 
Inglismen ; what for don’t yon go home and teach 
them to be soba, plaupa men? ” 

This sad delusion on the pact of the'miarionaxy 
clergymen is the origin of the mischievous, and^stbpid 
Citation now going on against the Indo-China 
opium trade. About three yean ago .1 paid' A 
visit to Japan, stopj^ng there Afev montbA : "PiilBt 
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1 at ^oldo, tha capital, a lecture was given 
there by an educate^ Japanese gentleman, who spoke 
English well and fluently. He introduced religion 
into his lecture, and considered the question why the 
Japanese did not embrace Christianity. “ Our 
minds,” said he, “ are like blank paper ; we are ready 
to receive any religion that is good, we are not bigoted 
to our own, but we object to Christianity because we 
do not consider it a good religion. Because we see 
that Christians do not reverence old age, and because 
they are so licentious, and so brutal to the coolies,” 
But these reasons are again merely subterfuges. 
The Japanese do not smoke opium, and the very 
same objection they urge against Christianity might 
also be used by the Chinese. The Oriental mind is 
very much the same, whether Chinese, Japanese, or 
Indian. Upon religious or political questions they 
well know how to shift their ground. As to the 
Chinese embracing Christianity, I trust the day will 
soon come when they will do so. QTiey would then be 
the most powerful nation in the whole world, and 
probably become our own best teachers on religion 
and morals ; but at present 1 see no hope of their 
conversion. The reason given by the missionaries 
fqp the small success which has hitherto attended 
their efibrts, is that the so-called iniquitous traffic 
in. opium is the one stumbling-block in their way. 
Put. u 8t(^ to this villanous trade, they say, and 
the Gospel will flourish like a green bay-tree. IHlis 
^ argument takes with religious people, and 
^irerfes to the antbopium policy are made. 

E. 2 
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Yet all these statements rest, I can assure you, on an 
entirely fallacious foundation. You may change a 
nation’s religion, but you cannot alter its customs, 
and if China were evangelized to-morrow the Chinese 
would still continue opium smokers. I shall in my 
next lecture return to those fallacies and dispose of 
them in turn. 
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LECTUEE 11. 

1 GLOBED my Brst lecture with a list of fallacies, 
upon which the objections to the Indo-China opium 
trade, and the charges brought against England in 
relation to that trade, are founded, stating that I 
should return to them and dispose of each separately. 
I also said in the earlier part of my lecture, that the 
extraordinary hallucinations which had taken hold 
of the public mind, with respect to opium smoking 
in China, arose from the fact, amongst other causes, 
that the public had formed their opinions from hear- 
say evidence, and that of the very worst and most 
untrustworthy kind. 1 say untrustworthy because 
hearsay evidence, although inadmissible in our law 
courts except under certain circumstances, may be in 
some cases very good and reliable evidence. As 
this point goes to the root of all these fallacies and 
false assertions, and the delusions based upon them, I 
wish to show you why hearsay evidence is, in this 
case, of the worst and most unreliable kind. In the 
Brst instance, I would refer you to the general charac- 
ter of the Chinese for mendacity and deceit, admitted 
by all writers upon the subject of China and the 
Chinese, and supported by tlis general opinion of 
Buropeans who have dwelt amongst them. Now, I 
Am far Brom saying that every Chinaman is necessarily 
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a liar, or habitually tells lies for corrupt purposes. 
The point is, rather, that the Chinese do not under* 
stand truth in the seuse that we do. The evidence 
of Chinese witnesses in courts of justice is proverbial 
for its untrustworthy character. The judges are not 
generally contented with the direct and cross-exam- 
ination to which witnesses are ordinarily subjected by 
counsel, but frequently themselves put them under a 
searching examination, and generally require more 
evidence in the case of Chinese than they would if 
Europeans were alone concerned. 

With my acquaintance of the Chinese I can say 
that they are a very good-natured people, especially 
when good-nature docs not cost them much; but 
they are also a very vindictive people, as, I suppose, 
most heathen nations are. 1 have known cases 
where, to gratify private malice, or to obtain some 
object, the reason for which would be hard for us to 
appreciate, a Chinaman has got up a charge without 
foundation in fact, but supported by false witnesses, 
who were so well drilled and had so thoroughly 
rehearsed their parts that it was difficult to doubt, 
and almost impossible to disprove, the accusation. 
By such means innocent men have been condemned 
and sentenced to severe punishments, or been com- 
pelled to pay large sums of money. 

1 have, on the other hand, known cases that were 
placed in my hands which, according to the evidence 
placed before me, appeared perfectly clear and good in 
law ; hut on taking each witness quietly into my own 
office, and going through his evidence with him; the 
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whole fabric of the case would tumble down like a 
pack of cards; so that, although my client’s case 
might still be intrinsically good, the witnesses he 
brought to me in support of it were found to know 
nothing about it whatever beyond what they had 
been told. It would turn out that they had been 
told this by one person, that by another, and so 
on: throughout the series of witnesses, not one of 
them would have any actual knowledge of the case. 
In cases like these there would probably be no 
corrupt motive whatever. 

While upon this point I may allude to another 
peculiar phase in the Chinese character. They are 
so addicted to falsehood that they embellish truth, 
even in cases where they have the facts on their 
own side. On such occasions they like to add to it 
a fringe of falsehood, thinking, perhaps, that by doing 
80, they will make the truth stand out in brighter 
colours and appear more favourable in the eyes of 
the Court and the Jury. Another Chinese peculiarity 
is the following : — If you put questions to a China- 
man upon any particular subject, and by your 
manner of putting those questions he thinks you 
have an object in getting one particular kind of 
answer, he gives you that answer accordingly, out 
of mere good-nature. In these instances his imagin- 
ation is wonderfully fertile. The moment be finds 
his replies afford pleasure, and that there is an object 
in yiew, be will give his questioner as much informa- 
1^ of this kind as he likes. * Not only is this the 
^86 with the common people, corresponding to the 
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working or the labouring classes hero, but the habit 
really pervades the highest ranks of Chinese society. 
It is mentioned in Dr. Williams’s work, how they 
think it no shame in being detected in a falsehood. 
It is very hard to understand, especially for an 
Englishman, such moral obtuseness. We are so 
accustomed to consider truth in the first place, and 
to look upon perjury and falsehood with abhorrence, 
that it may seem almost like romancing to gravely 
assure you of these facts. 

If I give a few short anecdotes which are abso- 
lutely true, and in which I was personally con- 
cerned, I may put the matter more clearly before 
you. A Chinese merchant, now in Hong Kong, 
once placed a case in my hands, to prosecute a claim 
against a ship-master for short delivery of cargo, 
and from the documents he gave me, and the wit- 
nesses he brought to me, I had no hesitation iu pro- 
nouncing his case a good one, although I knew the 
man was untruthful. When we came into court, 
knowing the proclivities of the man, my only fear 
was that he would not bo content with telling simply 
the truth, but would so embellish it with falsehood 
that the judge would not believe his story. I there- 
fore not only cautioned him myself in " pidgin Eng- 
lish," but instructed my Chinese clerk and interpreter 
to do so also. My last words to him on going 
into court were, " Now mind you talkee true. Sup- 
pose you talkee true you gain your case. Suppose 
you talkee lie you losee." The man went into the 
witness-box, and I am bound to say that on that 
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occasion he did tell the truth, and nothing hut 
the trath, but I could plainly see by his manner 
and bearing the task was a most irksome one to 
him. When he left the box, after cross-examination, 
I felt greatly relieved. The defendant, who, I am 
glad to say, was not an Englishman, although 
he commanded a British ship, told falsehood after 
falsehood. There could be no doubt about this, 
and the judge, Mr. Snowden, the present acting 
Chief Justice of Hong Kong, at last ordered him to 
leave the box, and gave judgment for my client. 
Notwithstanding this satisfactory result, I saw that 
the plaintiff was still not satisfied. I left the court 
and he followed me out. He still seemed dis- 
contented, and had the air of an injured man. 
When we got clear of the court he actually assailed 
me for having deprived him of the luxury of 
telling untruths. “ What for,” said he, “you say my 
no tell lie? that man have talkee plenty lie.” I 
replied, “ Oh, that man have losee ; you have won.” 
But with the look of an ill-used man, he walked 
away. 

Now I will tell you another — and a totally 
different case. The judge on this occasion was 
Sir John Sraale, late Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong, who is now residing in London. It was 
Ml action brought by a Chinese merchant, carry- 
ing on business in Cochin China, against his 
agent in Hong Kong, another Chinaman, who had 
not accounted for goods consigned to him for sale, 
plaintiff put his case in my hands. When it 
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came into court the defendant was supported by 
witnesses who seemed to have no connection what* 
ever with the subject-matter of the suit. They, how- 
ever, swore most recklessly. In cross-examination one 
of the witnesses completely broke down. The Chief 
Justice then stopped the case, and characterized the 
defendant B conduct “ as the grossest attempt at fraud 
he had ever met with since he had come to China,” 
and, under the special powers he possessed, he sent 
the false witness to gaol for six weeks. The person 
so punished for perjury proved to be what we would 
call a Master of Arts. He was, in fact, an expectant 
mandarin, ranking very high in China. I should 
tell you that in that country there is no regular heredi- 
tary nobility, nor any aristocracy save the mandarin or 
official class. The fact is, and in view of Mr. Storrs 
Turner’s comparison of the Chinese with the savages 
of Central Africa, I may here mention it, that in China 
education is the criterion of rank and precedence. 
They have a competitive system there, which un- 
doubtedly is the oldest in the world. This man, os I 
said, was a Master of Arts, and would, in regular 
course, have been appointed to an important official 
post and taken rank as a mandarin. He was, 1 
believe, at the time of his sentence, one of the regu- 
lar examiners at the competitive examinations of 
young men seeking for employment in the Civil 
Service of the Empire. When the case ended, I 
dismissed it from my mind. But, to my great sur- 
prise, six or seven of the leading Chinamen of Hong 
Kong waited upon ice on the foUomng day, and 
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begged Ine to get this man out of gaol. They said 
the whole Chinese community in Hong Kong felt 
degraded at having one of their superior ofder, a 
learned Master of Arts, consigned to a foreign prison. 
They declared this to be the greatest indignity that 
could have been offered to the whole Chinese com- 
munity. 1 replied that the fact of the prisoner being a 
man of education only aggravated his offence, that he 
had deliberately peijured himself in order to cheat 
my client, and that the foreign community consi- 
dered his punishment far too lenient. But they 
could not see the matter in that light, and went away 
dissatisfied. They afterwards presented a petition to 
the Governor, praying for the man’s release, but with- 
out success. My object in narrating this to you is to 
show the utter contempt which the Chinese, not only 
of the lower orders but of the better class, have for 
the truth. I could supplement these cases by many 
others, all showing that the Chinese do not regard 
the difference between truth and falsehood in the 
sense that we do. 

To illustrate more clearly what I have told you, I 
will read to you a short passage from a leading article 
in the China Mail^ a daily newspaper published in 
Hong Kong. The date of the paper is the 3rd of 
October, 1881. The editor is a gentleman who 
hag been out there for twenty years ; he is a man 
of considerable ability and knows the Chinese 
Character perfectly, and 1 may also mention that 
he is a near relative of Mr. Stoirs Turner. This 
M what he says:— "The question of the relia- 
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bility of Chinese witnesses is one which is con- 
tinually presenting itself to all who have anything 
to do with judicial proceedings in this colony, and as 
jurors are usually saddled with the responsibility of 
deciding how far such evidence is to be credited in 
most serious cases, the subject is one which appeals 
to a large body of residents. An eminent local 
authority, some time since, gave it as his opinion 
that he did not think a Chinese witness could give 
accurate evidence, even if the precise truth would best 
suit his purpose. This is doubtless true to some 
extent, and it bears directly on one phase of the dis- 
cussion, viz., that of relialdeness, so far as strict accu- 
racy of detail is concerned. But a witness may be 
regarded as the witness of truth although he fails in 
that extremely precise or accurate narration of facts 
and details which goes so far to strengthen truthful 
testimony. What is meant here by reliability of wit- 
nesses, however, is their desire to tell what they 
believe to be the truth. It has been somewhere said, 
by one of authority on Chinese matters, that it is not 
particularly surprising that the Chinese, as a people, 
are so widely known as economisers of the truth, 
when their system of government is carefully con- 
sidered. For a Chinaman, life assumes so many phases, 
in which a good round lie becomes a valuable com- 
modity, that the only surprise remaining is, that he 
is ever known to tell the truth.” 

That is exactly what I have already said. It would 
occupy too much time to read the rest of the article, 
which is ably written, but the portion I have quoted 
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tends to show the unreliability of Chinese witnesses, 
even in a solemn Court of Justica 

Now, I think, I have shown you that our Celestial 
friends present rather an unpromising raw material 
from which to extract truth. Yet these are the men 
from whom the missionaries derive their information 
as to those wonderful consequences from opium smok- 
ing which, the more greedily swallowed, are the more 
liberally supplied, thus affording an illustration of 
Mr. Storrs Turner’s extraordinary theory of supply 
and demand, of which I shall have to speak more 
by-and-by. Having exhibited to 3'ou the well of 
truth from which credible evidence is sought to be 
obtained, I have now to turn to the other side of the 
question and describe the character and competence 
of those who draw their facts from that source. 

As regards the missionaries, I have stated before 
that 1 hold them in the very highest respect, and they 
are well deserving of it, and, indeed, of the considera- 
tion of the whole community. If I were to state 
anything to their prejudice or disadvantage, I should 
certainly be speaking without warrant, for a more 
respectable, hardworking, or conscientious body of 
gentlemen it would be difficult to find in the world. 
I*erhaps they are the hardest worked and worst paid 
class of any foreigners in China. They have a work 
to perform, the difficulty of which is but partially 
understood in this country ; that is, the task of con- 
verting these heathen people, who think Confucianism 
*ud the other religions engrafted upon it which 
they follow, immeasurably superior to ours. They 
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point to our prophets and sages as men of yesterday, 
and look with comparative contempt upon our litera* 
ture, laws, and customs. The real difficulty of the 
situation lies in these facts ; believe me, that it is as 
absurd as it is false to say that opium has had any> 
thing to do with the slow progress of Christianity 
in China. Missionary clergymen, it is to be feared, 
are not the best men to get at the facts of the opium 
question. If a foreigner were to ask me in which 
quarter he would be likely to get the best information 
regarding the manners and customs of the people of 
this country, I should certainly advise him to obtain 
introductions to some of our working clergy of all 
denominations, because they are the people’s trusted 
friends and advisers, sharing in their joys and sor- 
rows, and sympathizing with their wants and neces- 
sities. They are educated and matter-of-fact mei^ 
just the class of persons to afford sound and accurate 
information as to the country and people. This is 
generally admitted. The same line of reasoning does 
not apply to our missionary clergymen in China. 
No doubt there have been some admirable books 
written on China by missionary clei^ymen, such as 
the “ Middle Kingdom,” from which I have already 
quoted, and Dr. Doolittle’s book, but .every one who 
has lived long in China takes all their statements on 
every point affecting their missionary laliours 
gram. So far as the manners and custopis of the 
Chinese can be understood from their outdoor 
life, literature, and laws, they are competent judgt* 
enough ; but as tihey are not admijAad Chinese 
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dwelUngs, and do not possess the conndence of the 
people, they cannot he accepted as authorities on 
the opium question. These gentlemen, if they were 
at home in England, would, no doubt, have their 
livings and vicarages, and would take their place with 
the regular clergy of the country. But in China 
things are totally different. There the people not 
only despise them, but laugh at the creed they are 
trying to teach. The Chinese have an accepted 
belief three or four thousand years older than 
Christianity, and they are weU aware of the fact. 
Despising Europeans, as they do, and looking upon 
themselves as a superior race, it is not likely that 
the Chinese will take missionary clergymen into 
their confidence, or afford them any trustworthy 
information about private or personal matters. In 
fact, there is no cordiality between the Chinese and 
the missionaries. 

Still the Chinese are a very polite people, and no 
doubt they are and will continue to be outwardly 
very civil to missionaries, and will give courteous 
answers to their questions, although they may con- 
sider them impudent intruders ; but it does not fol- 
low that they will give trw answers. A respectable 
Chinaman, such as a merchant, or a shopkeeper, 
Would consider himself disgraced among his own 
community if it were known that he had embraced 
Christiahity, or even entertained the thought of doing 
so. X do not believe that, long as I have been in 
China» 1 had a single regular Chinese client who was 

Ohiistiaiirppmesohant, shopkeeper, or ooolie, and I 
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have had professional dealings with thousands of 
them — ^all were heathens. In very rare instances 
Chinese professing Christianity will be met holding 
respectable positions ; but I do not believe that any 
of such people are sincere. I had myself a clerk for 
about twelve years; he was a young man educated 
at St. Paul’s College, in Hong Kong. The College 
is now closed, but when in existence the pupils there 
got an excellent education, and were also well clothed 
and fed. They were not only taught Chinese, as is 
the case in Chinese schools, but also to read and speak 
English well. When he went to the school he was 
not more than seven or eight years old, and left it 
probably when he was fourteen or fifteen. He was 
an excellent clerk, a highly intelligent young fellow, 
and wrote and spoke English well. Now, if ever 
there were a case where a lad might be expected to 
be a sincere convert this was the one. He had been 
strictly brought up as a Christian, read the Bible 
regularly, and was more kindly treated than he would 
have been in many schools in this country. Even 
that boy was not a sincere convert. 

When about eighteen years of age he got married, 
as is the custom with the youth of China. On 
informing me of his intention, he asked me to pro- 
cure from the Superintendent of Police the privilege 
of having “ fire crackers ” at his wedding, a heathen 
custom, supposed to drive away evil spirits. I 
reminded him that I had always believed him a 
Christian; when he said, “Ohl it’s a Chinese cus- 
tom. However, I got him the privilege. Bnt 
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instead of being married in the church, which he 
had been in the habit of attending when a pupil 
in St. John’s College, he was married accord- 
ing to the Chinese fashion, which is a primitive 
proceeding, and strictly heathen in its form. He 
never went near the church at all. A few days after- 
wards I remarked to him that he had not been 
married in the church. He laughed, and said, “ that 
as he and his wife were Chinese they could only be 
married according to Chinese fashion.” 

Let me give another story in point. I knew a 
man in Hong Kong who for a long time was the 
only Chinese on the jury list. He spoke Englisli 
fairly well. He was educated at a school presided 
over by the late Eev. Dr. Morrison, the learned sino- 
logue, who had lived in Hong Kong before my time. 
His school was an excellent one, and had turned out 
some very good scholars. I have seen this man go 
into the jury box, and often, too, into the witness 
box, and take the Bible in his hand and kiss it osten- 
tatiously. I used to think he was a sincere Christian, 
and Was glad to see so respectable a Chinaman (for 
he held a responsible position in a bank) acknowledge 
in public that he was a Christian. But that man, I 
afterwards discovered from the best possible autho- 
rity, was at heart a heathen ; he always had idols, 
or, as we call them, “ J osses,” in his house. He 
also was a Christian in name, and nothing more. 

There was another man educated in Dr. Morri- 
son’s schooL Dr. Legge knew him very well, and 
a sort of patron of his. I suppose it is pretty 

K 
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weil known that polygamy is a custom in Ohina, and 
that it is quite an exception for a Chinese in any 
decent position there not to have three, four, or more 
wives ; the more he has the greater his consequence 
among his countrymen. This man, as a matter of 
fact, had three wives, and when his so-called first wife 
(who is, in fact, the only legitimate wife recognized 
as such by the law of China) died, he was in a great 
fright lest Dr. Legge should discover that he had 
two more wives, for it is customary that the other 
wives should attend as mourners the funeral of the 
first. Now these are the sort of converts, for the 
most part, to be met with in China. As a rule, they 
are far less honest and more untruthful than their 
heathen countrymen. Are these the class of the 
Chinese from which truth is to be gleaned ? Is the 
testimony of such people of the slightest value? 
Yet these are the persons from whom the mission* 
aries derive their knowledge of opium smoking and 
its efiects. I venture to say that among all the 
so-called Christian converts in China you will not 
find more than five per cent, who are really sincere 
— all the rest professing Christianity to obtain some 
personal advantage. These so-called converts are 
generally people from the humblest classes, because, 
as I have mentioned before, people of the better 
class, such as merchants, shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
not only consider their own religion superior to the 
Christian’s c];eed, but they would be ashamed to 
adopt Christianity, as they would thus he disgraced 
and make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of their 
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neighbours; and they are a people peculiarly sen- 
sitive to ridicule. X will not say that there are not 
some real converts to be found among Chinese con- 
gregations ; if there are none, the missionary clergy- 
men are certainly not to blame, for they are inde- 
fatigable in their exertions to make converts. As 
I have already said, the difficult}' attending their 
efforts is enormous. It must be remembered that in 
China we are not teaching Christianity to the poor 
African,* or the semi-civilized natives of Madagascar 
or the Fiji Islands; but that we are dealing with 
civilized men, who consider their own country and 
literature, customs and religion, far superior to those 
of England or of any other country in the world. 
The Chinese arc so convinced of this, that the 
very coolies in the streets consider themselves the 
superiors of the foreign ladies and gentlemen that 
pass, or whom, perhaps, they are carrying in their 
sedan chairs. 

I hold the missionaries altogether responsible for 
the hallucination that has taken possession of the 
public mind on the opium question. With the 
Bible they revere and love in their hands, they 
think the Chinese should eagerly embrace the doc- 
trine it inculcates, and, unable to account for their 
failure, they eagerly accept the subterfuge offered 
by certain Chinese for not accepting Christianity or 
attending to their teaching. They feel that it is, 
or may be, expected of them in this country, that 
they should have large congregations of native 
proselytes, such as, I believe, the missionaries have 

F 2 
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in Madagascar, and in like places, forgetting that 
no parallel can be drawn between such races and the 
Chinese. The missionary clergymen in China are, 
not unnaturally, anxious to account ibr their supposed 
failure in that large and heathen country. The 
better class of Chinese, as I have said, will not 
listen to a missionary, or argue with him. They 
do not want to hear lectures on Christianity, and 
grow impatient at any disparaging remark about 
their own religion. They simply say, “ We have a 
religion that is better than yours, and we mean to 
stick to it.” The missionaries, however, think they 
ought to have better success. They are indefatig- 
able in their labours, and as they do not meet with 
the results they think ought to ensue from their 
labours, and as their sanguine minds cling to the 
remotest chance on which to hang a hope, they 
accept the stale and miserable subterfuge, to the 
use of which their converts are prompted by the 
Mandarins, that the Indo-China opium trade is 
vicious, and that before Christianity is accepted by 
the country, the trade in question must be abolished. 

The Chinese, knowing the weakness of the mis- 
sionaries, play upon itj and one of the best in- 
stances I can give you that they are successful is 
this : They tell them that the Chinese Government 
objects to the opium trade upon moral grounds ; 
but it never occurs to the missionaries to retort and 
®*'y» “ If so, why does your Government not prevent 
the cultivation of opium throughout China? In the 
provinces of Yunnan and Szechuen, and all over 
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China indeed, enormous crops of opium are raised 
every year ; why does not your Government, know- 
ing, as you say, that the effects of opium are so fatal, 
put a stop to the growth of the deleterious drug ? ” 
It is only of late that the Chinese Government has 
taken up the moral objection, and the reason it 
has done so is because it has found out the weak 
side of the missionaries, probably through The Friend 
of China, published at Shanghai. 

When it is taken into account that of late years 
the average quantity of Indian opium imported into 
China is about 100,000 chests, each of which, for all 
practical purposes, may be called a hundredweight, 
and that the price of each of those chests landed in 
China is about 700 dollars, and that the whole works 
up to sometliing like sixteen millions sterling, the 
strong objection of the Mandarin classes to allow 
such a large amount of specie to leave the country 
becomes intelligible. For although China is an 
immense empire, with great natural resources, it is 
still a poor country as regards the precious metals. 
No doubt an economist would tell them : “ It is true 
we sell you all this opium, but then we send you 
back again all the money you pay for it, with a great 
deal more besides, for the purchase of your tea and 
silk.” But the Mandarin would only laugh at such 
an argument. “ Ah,” he would say, “ you must have 
tea and silk in any case ; you can’t do without them. 
We want to get hold of your silver and give you none 
of ours.” Now that is the true cause, or one of the 
true causes, of the objection of the Government of 
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China to the importation into that country of Indian 
opium. 

The missionaries, or at all events the greater num- 
ber of them, have adopted the view, that if they could 
only put a stop to the importation of Indian opium 
into China the evangelization of the country would 
be a question only of time ; and in one sense, indeed, 
this would be true ; but the time would not be short, 
but very long. The Chinese have a keen sehse of 
humour, and if the British would allow themselves 
to be deluded by the specious arguments with which 
the religious world is constantly regaled about the 
opium question, so far as to put a stop to the tr affi c, 
such a feeling of contempt for English common sense, 
and in consequence for the religion of Englishmen, 
would ensue, that the spread of the Gospel in China 
would be further retarded. The truth about opium 
is so clear to those who trust to the evidence of their 
senses, and who look at it from a plain common sense 
point of view, that they cannot for a moment see 
that there is any connection whatever between opium 
and Christianity. It seems to me that those gentle- 
men who adopt the anti-opium doctrine, and scatter 
it abroad, are only comparable to the monomaniac, 
who, sane upon every subject but one, is thoroughly 
daft upon that. No better example of this can I give 
you than by referring to a speech made by a gentleman 
much respected by the community, whom I have 
always considered as one of the hardest-headed men 
sitting in the House of Commons, possessing sound 
common sense on all subjects save that of opium. 
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I refer to Mr. J. W. Pease/the member for South 
Durham. Last yeSi the usual anti-opium debate 
came on in the House of Commons. Mr. Pease 
delivered a speech on the occasion denunciatory of 
the Indo-China trade, in the course of which he 
referred to the treaty recently made between China 
and America, one of the clauses in which provides that 
American ships shall not import opium into China, 
and that no Chinaman shall be allowed to import opium 
into America, where there is a large Chinese popula- 
tion, especially San Francisco. The treaty relates to 
other matters, and this clause is, so to speak, inter- 
polated into it, for a purpose I shall explain by- 
and-by. It was intended to appear as a sort of quid 
pro quo, for whilst America gave up nothing, she 
obtained some commercial advantages by the treaty. 
This is the clause: “The Governments of China and 
of the United States mutually agree and undertake 
that Chinese subjects shall not be permitted to import 
opium into any of the ports of the United States ; 
and citizens of the United States shall not be per- 
mitted to import opium into any of the open ports of 
China. This absolute prohibition, which extends to 
vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either 
Power, to foreign vessels employed by them or to 
vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either 
Power, and employed by other persons for transporta- 
tion of opium, shall be enforced by appropriate legisla- 
tion on the part of China .and the United States, and 
the benefits of the favoured claims in existing trea- 
Ues shall not be claimed by the citizens or subjects 
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of either Power as against the provisions of this 
article.” I happened to be weather-bound in Borne 
when I first read tliat amusing and unmeaning clause 
in a Hong Kong paper which reached me there in 
February, 1881. The treaty was made in 1880. 
Knowing thoroughly the situation, and all the 
facts connected with, the Indo-China opium trade, 
I undertake to assure you that that treaty, so 
far, at least, as regards the opium clause I have 
read to you, was simply a farce. America has few or 
no steamers trading in the China seas. She has pro- 
tected her mercantile marine so well that she has now 
verj' little occasion for exercising her protection. 
She has no vessels trading between India and China, 
and' never has had any. The United States have, 
however, a line of steamers running between San 
Francisco and Hong Kong; but she has no other 
regular trading steamers with China, and, as a matter 
of fact, no American ships carry one ounce of opium 
between India or China, or to the port of Hong 
Kong, or have carried it for many years. Nor is there 
at present the slightest probability that her ships 
will ever carry opium between India and China. 
America, in fact, might, with as much self-denial, 
undertake not to carry coals to Newcastle as Indian 
opium to China. There are regular lines of British 
steamers plying between the ports of Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Hong Kong, by which all Indian Opium 
for the China trade is carried direct to its destination. 

_ I ^eclare that anything more utterly absurd, de- 
ceptivei and dishonest never formed the subject 
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of an international treaty. The whole affair was so 
utterly false and ‘misleading that the first thing 
I did after reading the treaty was to cut it out 
from the newspaper and forward it, with an ex- 
planatory letter, to the Times, the usual refuge 
of the aggrieved Briton. This deceptive clause was 
intended simply to mislead the simple, benevolent, 
good-natured John Bull, already, as the framers of 
the treaty no doubt supposed, half-crazed on the anti- 
opium movement. A better specimen of American 
smartness and Chinese astuteness could hardly be 
produced than this crafty and ridiculous clause. 
The stipulation that Chinese subjects should not 
be permitted to import opium into any of the ports 
of the United States is of course absolute nonsense. 
If the American Government had really intended to 
prohibit opium from being imported from China into 
the United States they should not have confined the 
prohibition to Chinese subjects, but have extended it 
to all nationalities ; in fact, to have made Indian opium 
contraband. To explain this point more clearly, 
you will remember what I have mentioned before, 
that the exclusive right to manufacture crude opium 
into the form used for smoking, called in China 
" prepared opium,” is farmed out. The present farmer 
pays the Government of Hong Kong 205,000 dollars, 
or £40,000 a year for the monopoly. The reason 
why he pays so large a sum for this privilege is not 
merely to get the exclusive right of preparing and 
selling the drug in Hong Kong, for if that were all the 
benefit to be derived firom the monopoly he would 
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not give so large a rent for it. The greater source of 
profit arises from the fact that the Chinese must have 
the beloved stimulant wherever they roam. If you 
go to the Philippine Islands, Borneo, or the town 
of Saigon in French Cochin China, or wherever else 
dollars are to be made, you will find Chinese in abun- 
dance. Go to the South Seas, go to the Sandwich or 
the Fiji Islands, you will discover the Chinese happy 
and prosperous, and you wiU always see in their 
houses the opium pipe. 

The advantage of having the exclusive privilege in 
Hong Kong of preparing and selling opium consists 
in this, that it is the terminus of the American lines 
of steamers which ply direct with Japan and San 
Francisco. There are other British lines of steamers 
running from Hong Kong to Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. These packets always take with them 
consignments of prepared opium ready for smoking, 
because at these places there are large and well-to-do 
Chinese communities who can afford to indulge in 
the national luxury of opium smoking. I have told 
you already that I was for about ten years solicitor for 
that opium firm, and I happen to know a great deal 
about the prepared opium case through that means. 
The Chinese in California, where there is an immense 
Chinese population, do not consume less, I should 
suppose, in the course of a year than £100,000 
worth of prepared opium. They have better means 
there to buy the drug than they would have at 
home. They get high wages, keep shops, are excel- 
lent tradesmen, and can live and make money where 
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a European would starve. They are all, in fact, 
well-to-do, and wherever a Chinaman has the money 
he must have his opium pipe. Therefore the privi- 
lege of supplying the Chinese in California, in Aus- 
tralia, where there is also a very great number of 
Chinese, and in the South Sea Islands, is enjoyed hy 
the opium farmer of Hong Kong, because he has there 
the means of shipping the drug by steamers direct to 
those places. This trade, notwithstanding the treaty, 
is still going on, and not one ounce of opium less 
than was shipped before its ratification is now being 
carried to San Francisco in American bottoms, for the 
treaty only says that no Chinaman shall import opium 
into America; but there is no prohibition against 
Americans or Europeans doing so. Wliat the opium 
farmer does, if indeed he has not always done so, is 
to get an American or other merchant in Hong Kong 
to ship the drug for him in his own name, handing 
him, the opium farmer, the bill of lading. The opium 
is accordingly shipped in the name of Brown, Jones, or 
Bobinson, and on its arrival at San Francisco the 
opium farmer’s consignee takes possession of it, and 
it is distributed by him among his countrymen in that 
flourishing city. 

If Mr. Pease were not an enthusiast, ready to 
swallow without hesitation everything which seems to 
tell i^inst the opium traffic, and to disbelieve every- 
thing said or written on the other side of the question, 
he would have seen through all this as a matter of 
course. This is what he said about the treaty in his last 
annual opium speech, which was made, I think, in 
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May, 1881 . He first delivered a philippic on the enor- 
mities and terrible wickedness of the traffic, and he 
then went on as follows : “ Only last year a treaty was 
entered into between the United States and China, and 
one of the articles of that treaty distinctly stated that 
the opium trade was forbidden, and that no American 
ship should become an opium trader — a fact which 
showed that the Chinese authorities were honest in 
their expressed desire to put an end to the trade.” 
Mr. J. W. Pease is the most confiding of men ; to 
my mind the treaty should be construed in a very 
different sense. Sometimes, when we want to convey 
an unpleasant truth to another, we do so indirectly. 
There is a very well understood method of attaining 
an object. Instead of opening your mind to Mr. 
Jones, you will in Mr. Jones’s presence address your 
remarks to Mr. Brown ; but in reality, though you 
are speaking to the latter, you are speaking at the 
former. Now the whole object of this precious treaty 
was to play a similar piece of finesse. Both nations 
well understood what they were about ; they were 
simply trying to hoodwink and make fools of John 
BuU by putting into the treaty this clause, which 
each party well knew meant nothing to the other. 
Here is Mr. Pease, that sensible and astute man of 
business, with his eyes open falling into the trap set 
for him, and allowing himself to be deceived by this 
transparent piece of humbug, and quoting in the 
House of Commons this “bogus” treaty as evidence 
that the Indo-China opium trade is infamous, and 
that both the Chinese and Americans want to have 
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it abolished on moral grounds. I give you this as 
an example of the lengths to which sensible gentlemen 
will go when smitten with opium-phobia, and how 
oblivious they become under such circumstances to 
actual facts. Imagine how Li Hung Chang and his 
confreres and Brother Jonathan must have enjoyed 
the fun of being able to so completely bamboozle an 
English Member of Mr. Pease’s reputation. 

I was much amused by a letter which recently 
appeared in the limes. The writer is a gentleman 
of high standing, who had formerly been in China, 
and ought to have known better. He said that 
out of one hundred missionaries in China there 
was not one who would receive a convert into his 
church until he had made a vow against opium smok- 
imr. Bearing in mind that all these so-called converts 
belong for the most part to the very poor, if not to 
the dregs of the people, I should think no mis- 
sionary clergyman would find much difficulty in ob- 
taining such a pledge. He has only to ask and to have. 
If you went down to a very poor neighbourhood in 
the East End of London, and proposed to some of the 
congregations there, that they should promise never 
to drink champagne, you would receive such a pledge 
without difficulty from one and all; but if any kind 
person were afterwards to give them a banquet of roast 
beef and plum-pudding, with plenty of champagne to 
wash those good things down, I am afraid their vow 
would be found to have been very elastic. 

So it is with the congregations of these missionary 
clergymen ; there is not an individual amongst them 
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whb would refuse to enjoy the opium pipe if he got 
the chance. Opium, as the missionaries must well 
know, is a luxury that can only be indulged in by 
those who have the means of paying for it. Now, 
while twopence or threepence may appear to us a very 
insignificant sum, such will not be the opinion of a 
very poor person. Threepence will purchase a loaf of 
bread. So it is with the Chinese, especially those resid- 
ing in their own territory. There is only one .class of 
coin current in China, It is known by Europeans 
as “ cash.” Ten should equal a cent, or a halfpenny, 
but owing to the inferiority of the metal the)' are 
made of, twelve or thirteen usually go to make one 
cent, so that ten cents, or fivepence of our money, 
would be about 65 cash. A poor Chiilkman pos- 
sessing that sum would think he had got hold of 
quite a pocketful of money, and so it \vould prove, as 
far as regards a little rice or salt fish, which forms a 
Chinaman’s daily food j but were he so foolish as to 
indulge in opium, a few whiffs of the pipe would soon 
swallow up the whole. And then there arises the 
difficulty of getting the cash, so that it is really only 
people having command of a fair amount of money 
who can afford to indulge, habitually at all events, in 
the luxury of opium smoking. These persons know 
what pleases the missionaries, and so they detail to 
them all kinds of horrible stories respecting opium 
smoking, which, as I have before stated, are pore 
inventions. Trust a Chinaman to invent a plau- 
sible tale when it suits his purpose to do so. Tlie 
missionaries do not smoke opium themselves, and 
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have therefore no means of rehiting the falsehoods 
thus related to them, or of testing their accuracy. 
They, however, believe all these stories, and send them 
on to head-quarters in London, to be retailed by 
eloquent tongues at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. 1 
have no doubt that every mail brings home numbers 
of apparently highly authenticated tales of this kind. 
Thanks to the modem excursion agents, and to the 
general facilities for travelling now existing, gentle- 
men can easily take a trip to China, and if any of them 
happen to liave opium on the brain, they will take 
letters of introduction to missionary clergymen. On 
their arrival at Hong Kong they will perhaps be 
shown over the Tung-Wah or a missionary hospital, 
where thej^will see a number of wretched objects 
labouring under all kinds of diseases; they will 
go away fully impressed with the belief that all 
the patients shown to them are victims of opium 
smoking. They are then taken to an opium shop, 
and are there shown half a dozen dirty-looking 
men, mostly thieves and blackguards, all smoking 
opium, and as they are quiet and motionless, 
they come to the conclusion that they are all in a 
dying state, having but a few days to live. If they 
knew the facts, they would find perhaps that the very 
men they were commiserating were just then quietly 
planning a burglary or a piratical expedition for that 
very night. These kind of travellers go out to China 
with preconceived notions, and are quite prepared 
to believe everything, however absurd or monstrous, 
about dpinm smoking. They will spend two days at 
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Hong Eong, three at Canton, two or three at Shang- 
hai. They will take copious notes, and return homo 
with a full conviction that they have “ done China," 
when in reality they have only done themselves, and 
that, too, most completely. If they have the cacoeihes 
ecribendi strong upon them, they will probably write a 
book upon the subject, and so the miserable delusion 
is kept up. 

*Tis pleasant, save, to see one^s name in print ; 

A book's a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 

Mr. Turner, in his volume, gives what he calls “ a 
little apologue,” with the object of showing how the 
Indian Government injures China by supplying it 
with opium. If you will allow me, I will give you 
a short one, too. Let us suppose a young gentleman, 
well brought up, and a member of that excellent 
institution the " Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion," where he has heard the most eloquent 
sjieeches on the wickedness of opium smoking, and, 
of course, on the Indo-China opium trade, by 
people who knew nothing whatever that was accurate 
upon the subject. Let us call him Mr. Howard; 
it is a good name, and was once owned by a 
most benevolent man. He makes up his mind 
to go out to China and to see for himself the 
whole iniquity: for he can hardly believe that his 
own countrymen could really be the perpetrators 
of such dreadful wickedness as he has been told. 
He takes a letter of introduction to a missionary 
gentleman at Hong Kong, and another to a mercan* 
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tile firm there. He expects, on his arriv^, to see 
the streets crbwded with the wretcheddooking 
victims of the opium pipe, crawling onwards towards 
their graves, whilst the merchant who is making 
his princely fortune by this terrible opium trade 
drives by in his curricle, looking complacently at 
his victims, just as a slave-owner pf old might be 
expected to have gazed at his gangs of slaves wending 
their way to their scene of toil. Not seeing any but 
active, hcalthy-looking people, he concludes that the 
miserable creatures he is looking out for are in hospital, 
or lying up in their own houses. He calls upon 
Messrs. Thompson and Co., the mercantile firm to 
which he is accredited, and is well received by one of 
the partners, who invites him to stop at his house 
during his stay in Hong Kong, for our fellow-country- 
men in China are the most hospitable people in the 
world. Mr. Howard deelines, as he intends put- 
ting up at Mr. Jenkins’s, his missionary friend. 
The great subject on his mind is opium, so he 
comes to the point at once, and asks, “ Is there 
much opium smoked in the colony?” “Oh, 
plenty,” answers Mr. Thompson; “two or three 
thousand chests arrive here every week.” “Do 
you sell much?” Mr. Howard asks. “No; we 
haven’t done anything in it these many years,” is 
the response. “ Do many people smoke ?” continues 
Howard, following up his subject. “ Oh, yes ; every 
Chinaman smokes.” * “ But where are all the people 
who are suffering from opium smoking ? ” again asks 
the inquirer, determined to get at the facts. “ Ha, 
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ha, ha ! ” laughs Mr. Thompson, but that gentiLemaa 
is 'writing letters for the mail, and has not much time 
at his disposal. “ Here, Compadore,’' he says, address* 
ing a Chinese who has been settling an account with 
one of the assistants, " this gentleman wants to know 
all about opium smoking.” The Compradore is the 
agent who conducts the transactions between the 
foreign hrms and the Chinese; he resides on his 
master’s premises, and is usually an intelligent and 
keen man of business. The two try to 
themselves understood. Mr. Howard repeats the 
same questions to the Compradore that he had just 
put to Mr. Thompson, and receives the same answers. 
Mr. Howard, disappointed and surprised, calls with 
his letter of introduction upon the missionary, to whom 
he tells what he has heard from Messrs. Thompson. 
“ Ah,” says the missionary, “ they wouldn’t give 
you any information there ; they are in the opium 
trade themselves.” But Mr. Howard tells him 
that Thompson had assured him that they had not 
been in the trade for years. “Ah,” returns the 
missionary, “you must not believe what he says. 
His firm is making a princely fortune by opium.” 

“ But where are the smokers ? ” asks Howard. 

“ Oh, I will show them to you.” He then calls the 
servant, or boy,” as the term is in China. “ This 
gentleman,” he says to the latter, “ wants to know 
about opium smoking. Take him to the Tung-Wah 
and to an opium shop, yot^ savee P ” '* Yes, my savee ” 
(meaning 1 understand), returns the boy, who is,, of 
course, a devout convert, but who in pnvato 
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indulges in the iniquity of the pipe. On they go to 
the Tung-Wah, Which is a Chinese hospital, where 
he is shown some ghastly-looking men, all either 
smoking the "vile drug” or having opium pipes 
beside them. Two or three are shivering with ague ; 
another is in the last stage of dropsy ; another, is in 
consumption, and so on. They are all pitiable- 
looking objects, wasted, dirty, and ragged. Poor 
Mr. Howard shrinks away in horror. " Are all these 
men dying from opium smoking ? ” he asks of his 
guide. “ Yes, ebely one ; two, tree more days dey 
all die. Oh ! velly bad ! ” says the person questioned, 
well knowing that what he has said is false, and that 
the poor creatures before him are only honest, decent 
coolies in the last stages of disease, who until they 
entered the hospital may never have had an opium 
pipe in their mouths. " Their poverty and not their 
will consented.” They had been admitted but a few 
days before to the Tung-Wah, where the Chinese 
doctor had prescribed for them opium smoking as a 
remedy for their sickness and a relief for their pains. 
Poor Mr. Howard leaves the hospital bitterly reflect- 
ing upon the wickedness of the world and of his own 
countrymen in particular. He and his guide then 
proceed to the opium shop. I shall, however, pro- 
ceed there before them, and describe to you the 
place and its occupants. Opposite to the door are 
two well-dressed men, their clothes quite new, their 
heads well shaven, and having attached to them 
long and splendid queues. These men are lying 
on their sides, vis-k-vis, with their heads slightly 
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raised, smoking away. If it were not for their 
villainous countenances they might pass for respect- 
able shopkeepers. They are two thieves, who have 
just committed a burglary in a European house, 
from which they carried off three or four hundred 
pounds’ worth of jewellery, and they are now indulg- 
ing in their favourite luxury on the proceeds. They 
have also exchanged their rags for new clothes, got 
shaven and trimmed, as Mr. Howard saw them. Now, 
wherever an extreme opium smoker is met, he will 
be generally found to be one of the criminal classes. 
In this shop there are three other men smoking. 
They are stalwart fellows, but dirty-looking, as they 
have just finished coaling a steamer, and are begrimed 
with coal dust. As the daily expenses of a steamer 
are considerable, it is a great object with sea captains 
to get their vessels coaled as quickly as possible, so 
that they may not be delayed in port. Tlie men 
employed upon this work are usually paid by the job, 
and probably each will receive half-a-dollar for his 
share. They work with extraordinary vigour, and by 
the time they have finished they are often much dis- 
tressed, and are inclined to lie down ; their hearts, 
perhaps, are beating irregularly, and their whole frame 
unhinged. Being flush of money, for half-a-dollar, 
or two shillings, is quite a round sum for them, they 
have decided to go to the opium shop, and, by hav- 
ing a quiet whiff or two, bring the action of their 
hearts into rhythm, and restore themselves to their 
ordinary state. These poor coolies are honest fellows 
enough. They work hard, and are peaceful, unof- 
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fending creatnres. Hundreds of tliem are to be seen 
hard at work every day in Hong Kong. 

The interior of the opium shop is as described 
when Mr. Howard enters with the missionary’s 
servant. The moment the two well-dressed thieves 
see them, their guilty consciences make them 
conclude that tlie one is a European and the 
other a Chinese detective in disguise in search of 
them. They close their eyes and pretend to be 
in profound slumber. They are in deadly fear of 
apprehension, for escape seems impossible. Mr. 
HoVrard asks his guide, “ Who are they ? ” “ Oh, 

dese plaupa good men ; dey come dis side to smokee. 
To-day dey smokee one pipe; to-mollow dey come 
and smokee two, tree pipe ; next day four or five ; 
den dey get sik and die. Oh, opium pipe vely 
bad.” ‘‘ You say they are good, respectable men ? ” 
says Mr. Howard. " Yes, good plaupa men.” “ Oh, 
is not this a terrible thing?” says Mr. Howard, 
compressing his lips, breathing heavily, and vowing 
to bear witness to all the villainy he has seen on his 
return to London. The three men begrimed with 
coal dust, although they appear only to be semi- 
conscious, are in reality taking the measure of 
Mr. Howard, and enjoying a quiet laugh at his 
expense. One remarks, referring to his chimney-pot 
hat, " What a funny thing that Fan-Qui has got on 
his head ! ” The other replies, “ It’s to keep the sun 
away.” “How funny!” retorts the first speaker, 
" we wear hats to keep our heads warm ; they wear 
hats to keep their heads cool.” “ Oh,” returns the 
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other speaker, “the Fan>Qai have such soft heads 
that if they did not keep the sun off the little brains 
they have would melt away ; and they would die, or 
become idiots.”* Mr. Howard, seeing them in their 
dirty condition, concludes that they are the wretched 
victims of opium smoking, in the last stage of disease, 
and leaves with his conductor, pitying them from the 
depths of his heart ; his pity, however, is as nothing 
compared to the contempt with which these supposed 
victims to the opium pipe regard him and his chimney' 
pot hat. As he leaves he asks his guide, ‘^Does the 
keeper of the opium shop expect a gratuity ?” " Oh,” 
returns the other, " supposee you pay him one doUa, ho 
say, tankee you.” Mr. Howard accordingly gives a 
dollar to the man, who looks more surprised than grate- 
ful, and he leaves the shop, satisfied that he has at last 
seen the true effects of opium smoking in China. 

He returns to the missionary, to whom he relates the 
horrors he has seen, makes copious notes of them, and 
vows to enlighten his countrymen at home upon the 
subject. As for his guide, the missionary's servant, this 
person loses no time in returning to the opium shop, 
where he makes the keeper of it share with him the 
dollar he has just received, and having so easily 
made two shilling-s, he quietly reclines on <Hie of the 
coaches and takes a whiff or two of the pipe, the 
more enjoyable because it is forbidden fruit. Thus 
the benevolent British public is befooled by these 
ridiculous stories about opium. To prove to you that 

* Aa a Blatter of faet the ekall of a CbinaipBa is hihf double the 
thickneei of that of a Eoropwo. 
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the missionaries are deceived in the way I have 
described 1 will refer you to a passage in Mr. 
Turner’s book, where he admits that one of his 
own converts, who had assured him that he never 
smoked, and no doubt pledged himself never to do 
so, was found regaling himself with the iniquity. 
At page 32 Mr. Turner says, “ I have caught a man 
smoking who had only half an hour before denied 
to me that he was a smoker, and condemned the 
habit.” Yet such are the men from whom the mission- 
aries derive their information about opium smoking. 
For further proof of this I refer you to Dr. Ayres, 
who, in a number of The Friend of China published 
in 1868, describes an inspection which he made 
of the Tung-Wah Hospital, where he found patients 
smoking opium for the first time in their lives 
under the advice of Chinese doctors, yet whom 
European visitors afflicted with the anti-opium 
mania considered victims to opium smoking under- 
going a curing process! Thus it has come to 
pass that whilst the missionary clergymen, owing to 
their sacred calling and their unquestionably high 
character, are accepted as the most reliable witnesses 
and entitled to the greatest credit, they are really the 
men who are the very worst informed upon the opium 
question which they profess to so thoroughly under- 
stand. They are, in fact, the victims of their own 
delusions. 

The first of the fallacies that I mentioned in my 
previous lecture is “ that opiwn emoking in China is. 
now, and teas, cot^Uted to a small per~eentage of 
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the population, which per-eentape has increased and is 
increasing, owing to the introduction into China of 
Indian opium." I have already gone over a good 
deal of the evidence upon this point, but really it 
appears to me that the best testimony upon the sub- 
ject is that of Mr. Turner himself. He says, at page 13 
of his book, " Ever 3 rwhere, in all climates, on every 
soil, in every variety and condition of circumstances 
throughout that vast empire, the Chinese smoke 
opium, but nowhere do they all smoke. The smokers 
are -but a per-centage, greater or smaller, in different 
places.” Afterwards, on page 29 of his work, he 
admits that there are no statistics on the subject in 
China; how, therefore, he can have arrived at the 
conclusion I have quoted is more than I can possibly 
conceive. It suits his views to put it forward, but 
he offers no evidence in support of it. 

Now, the Yellow-book of Mr. Hart, to which I 
have referred in the former lecture, offers all the 
evidence on this subject that is really wanted. It is 
admitted on both sides that opium smoking is more or 
less prevalent throughout every province of China, on 
every soil, whether in the valleys or on the hills and 
mountains. Mr. Hart sent out a circular to the foreign 
Commissioners of Customs at all the Treaty Ports 
in China, Hainan and Formosa, — two large islands 
lying off the south and south-east coast of China, — 
and the returns show that there are several opium 
smoking shops in each of these Treaty Ports, and 
that the gross quantity of Indian opium imported into 
China is about 100,000 chests. The returns also 
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reveal the facts that in almost every case foreign 
opium is used for mixing with the native drug, which 
is of inferior quality ; that a large amount of native 
opium is grown and sold ; and that the custom of 
opium smoking is more or less universal. Suppose 
we take the case of Canton, as being a very large 
city. We may find, perhaps, two or three hundred 
opium shops there, but the people who attend 
them are not the better class of Chinese. They are 
exactly the same class of people who frequent the 
drinking shops of London and other large cities in 
England. The respectable, well-to-do people in Canton, 
who can afford to keep the drug in their own houses, 
w'ould not enter an opium shop any more than a re- 
spectable person here would go into a public-house. 
If a stranger in London looked into the public-houses 
and saw people drinking there, he would come to a 
false conclusion if he thought that none but the 
frequenters of such places drank beer, spirits, or wine. 
We know that in almost every private house here, 
there is more or less liquor of all kinds kept 
and consumed. The drinking shops furnish a 
mere indication of the amount of alcoholic liquors 
drunk in a town. It is exactly the same with the 
opiuni shops. They show the prevalence of the 
custom throughout the country. If you find two 
hundred opium shops in Canton, and 1 am certain 
there are not fewer there, you may be not less sure 
that opium is smoked in the great majority of private 
and business houses in Canton. It is the same in all 
the Treaty Ports. The opium smoking shops in China 
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may be counted by hundreds and thousands, because 
China is as large as Europe, and much more populous. 

Mr. Hart’s Report is very valuable, and forms in it- 
self a complete answer to the false and unfounded alle- 
gations of the Anti-Opium Society. It is not likely 
that he would exaggerate the amount of opium grown 
or smoked in China; There are a great many other 
important ports in China besides the twenfy ports with 
which foreigners are not allowed to trade ; and in the 
interior of the country there are immense and numerous 
cities and towns, large, thriving and densely populated, 
where the opium pipe is used as freely as the tobacco 
pipe is with us. The provinces in which opium is most 
grown are Szechuen and Yun-Kan, two of the largest 
of the eighteen provinces constituting China proper. 
These are the two great western provinces ; but it is 
also grown in the eastern and central provinces, in 
fact, aU over the country. Though there are no • 
certain statistics there cannot be a doubt that opium 
smoking is more prevalent in the interior provinces 
than on the coast, because it is there that the most 
opium is grown, and it is but reasonable to infer 
that where opium is largely cultivated, especially 
in a country like China, having no railroads «.t»1 
few ordinary roads, there you will find it to be 
most consumed. Upon this point 1 would zofer to 
a most authoritative work by Captain Gill, B.E.* 
At ps^ 2S5 of voL ii. Captain Gill says?— “As 
we had such vague ideas of the diftanee before 

* " The Biver of Oolden Sand ; the Ntnative of a Jx/vresj duongh 

Chh» and E<u«wn Thibet to Bwmib,” bj Oapb WnibHa GiB* 
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tis we were anxious to make an early start, but 
we were now in Yun-Nan, the province of China 
in which there is more opium smoked than in any 
other, and in which it is proportionately difficult to 
move the people in the morning. There is a Chinese 
proverb to the effect that there is an opium pipe in 
every house in the province of Kwei-Chou, but one in 
every room in Yiin-Nan, which means that men and 
women smoke opium universally.” That is the report 
of a man who was not only a sagacious and close 
observer of all that he saw in his interesting journey, 
but who is wholly impartial and disinterested on the 
subject of opium smoking. Mr. Hart does not purport 
to give in this book correct returns of the quantity of 
opium smoked or imported, much less of the quantity 
grown in China. The replies of his subordinates at 
the diflereut ports, many of them seven hundred or a 
thousand miles apart, all concur in speaking of the 
great difficulties they had in getting any figures at 
all. They are, therefore, not to be taken as absolutely 
trustworthy, and Mr. Hart candidly admits that they 
are mere approximations. Before 1 had seen Mr. 
Hart’s book 1 had made a calculation of the probable 
number of opium smokers in China, on the assump- 
tion that the population of China proper was 
860,000,000, and that the custom was universal, 
limited only by the means of procuring the drug ; and 
I arrived at the conclusion that there were in China 
(100,000 of habitnal smokers and about the same 
number of occasional smokers. Mr. Lennox Simpson, 
Oommissicxmr at Cffiefoo, in reply to Mr. Hart’s 
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circular, says, at page 13 of the Yellow-book; “ Much 
difficulty has been experienced in eliciting answers 
to the various questions put to the native opium 
shops and others, all viewing with suspicion any 
inquiries made, evidently fearing that some prohibi- 
tion is about to be put on the trade, or that their 
interests are in some way to suffer. Hence some of 
the figures given in tie return can scarcely he considered 
reliable, although every pains has been taken to collect 
information!* These commissioners are all gentlemen 
of good standing and education, and they have a great 
many subordinates under them, so that they possess 
means of collecting information such as no foreigner, 
not engaged in the public service of China, could 
possibly command. Mr. Francis W. White, the 
Commissioner at Hankow, replied, “ Owing to the 
entire absence of all reliable figures, the amount of 
opium put down as produced within the province 
and within the empire yearly, must be taken as ap- 
proximate only. I have been careful to collect info> 
mation from various sources, and this has been as 
carefully compared and verified as means will allow.” 
Mr. Holwell, the Commissioner at Kiukiang, wrote : 
“The total quantity of unprepared native opium, said 
to be produced yearly in the province of Kiangsi, I 
find it next to impossible to ascertain with any 
degree of certainty. Native testimony dififers.” 

I will point out by-and-by the reason why these 
returns are so unreliable. The most extraordinary of 
them all is the return of Mr. E. B. Brew, the Com- 
missioner at Ningpo, and Mr. H. Edgar, the Com- 
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missioner at Ichang. The former estimates the Entire 
quantity of native opium grown and consumed in 
China at 265,000 chests, the latter at only 25,000, less 
than a tenth of Mr. Drew’s estimate. In the face of all 
these discrepancies, Mr. Hart takes an arbitrary figure 
and says, in efiect, there is, at least, as much opium 
produced in China itself as is imported into China. 
With the knowledge I possess of the Chinese imd 
the opium trade generally, from the calculations I 
have made, and by the light thrown upon the 
question by Mr. Hart’s Yellow-book, I am induced to 
come to the conclusion that 265,000 chests is much 
nearer the mark than 100,000 chests. The reason 
the Chinese opium dealers have been so reticent in 
affording information to the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms at these Treaty Ports is, that they are afraid to 
do so, fearing if they gave correct information, they 
might in so doing furnish weapons for squeezing them, 
or for placing taxes and other restrictions on their 
trade ; for the Government officials in China, from the 
highest to the lowest, are, as 1 have before said, the 
most corrupt, cruel, and unscrupulous body of men 
in the whole world. Mr. Turner has told us that the 
Chinese Government is a paternal one, exercising a 
fatherly care of its people, and always exhorting them 
to virtue. Nothing can be more fallacious than 
this. Theoretically, there is much that is good in 
the system of government in China, but practically 
it is quite the reverse. There is little sympathy 
between the supreme Government and the great 
body of the people. The Emperor, his family, 
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and his suite, are edl Tartars, quite auoth^ race 
from the Chinese,* differing totally- in onstoms, 
manners, dress, and social habits. The Qnvemor 
or Viceroy is pretty much an absolute sovereign 
within his province. He has under him a host 
of officials, commonly known as Mandarins, who are 
generally the most rapacious and corrupt of men; 
their salaries in most cases are but nominal, for they 
are expected to pay themselves, which they well 
understand how to do. Their system of taxation is 
irregular and incomplete, and the process of squeezing 
is openly followed all over the country. There is. 
nothing a Chinese dreads so much as disclosing his 
pecuniary circumstances. If he admitted that he 
cultivated fifty acres of opium, or bought 100 pikuls 
of opium in a year, his means and his profits could be 
arrived at by a simple process of arithmetic, and 
although he might feel sure that so far as Mr. 
Hart and the foreign Commissioners were concerned, 
no wrong need be apprehended, yet he is so distrust* 
ful and suspicious, that he would fear lest the facts 
should reach the ears of the higher Chinese officials 
through the native subordinates in the Commission- 
ers’ Offices. 

The Chinese, therefore, never will tell the amount or 
value of their property, or the jnrofits they are making 
by their businesses. They fear being plundered ; that 
is the simple fact. I knew a respectable man in Hong 
Kong, the possessor of considerable house properly 
there, a man who wonld be called wealthy even in 
.England. Some years ago, when at Oanton, where 
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:he had a house, a Mandarin suddenly arrested 
and put him in^o prison. What a Chinese prison 
is you will find in Dr. Gray’s book. It is not the 
place where a paternal Government ought' to put 
the worst of criminals, or even a wild beast. The 
man had committed no crime, and had done nothing 
whatever to warrant this treatment; in vain he asked 
what he had been put in prison for, and demanded 
to be confronted with his accusers, if there were any. 
His gaolers shrugged their shoulders and gave him no 
answer. He was kept there fbr two or three months. 
Ultimately he received a hint, which he recognized . 
as an official intimation, that unless he came down 
handsomely, as the phrase is, and that speedily, he 
would lose his head. He took the hint, made the best 
bargain he could, and ultimately had to pay 70,000 
dollars, or about £14,000, for his release. There 
never was any accusation brought against him. I 
knew another man, living at Swatow, who had made 
a great deal of money in trade. He bought a large 
piece of foreshore at that place, which he reclaimed 
and turned into profitable land. ■ A Military mandarin 
living there thought him a iair object for a squeeze ; 
the same process was gone through as in the 
case 1 have before mentioned ; but this man, 
not having the same wisdom as the other, 
held fast to his dollars. The result was that a false 
charge of kidnapping, alleged to have been com* 
niitted twenty years before, was brought against 
him, and he was ti^en out and beheaded. That is 
the wi^ Qumcor, is raised by. the governors and th^ 
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subordinates in China. So much for Mr. Turner’s 
benign and paternal Government. There is no regular 
Income Tax in China/ buj there is a Property Tax 
levied in the way I have mentioned. The Chinese 
authorities will let a man go on making money for 
many years, and when they think he has accumulated 
sufficient wealth, they pounce down upon him and 
demand as much as they think they can extort. 
That is the reason the Chinese opium dealers 
are so reticent wlien inquiries are made concerning 
opium. If the Commissioners at the Treaty Ports 
had got fair returns, I have n» doubt that it is not 
100,000 pikuls of native opium Mr. Hart would have 
estimated as the quantity of opium grown in China, 
but probably three or four times that amount. 

Within the past few days I read an interesting 
and instructive passage from Sir Butherford Alcock’s 
paper, to which I referred in my first Lecture. 
Sir Rutherford is referring to Dr, Medhuist, and 
says: — “I may say here, that although most of 
the staple arguments and misleading opinions on 
opium and its disastrous eflects come from the mission- 
aries in China, whose good faith I do not question, 
there is no stronger protest against ex^gerated and 
sensational statements on record than has been sup- 
plied by one of their number, the late Dr. Medhurst, 
of whom it has been truly said, he was ' one of the 
roost able, experienced, zealous missionaries in China.’ 
Opposed in principle to the opium trade in all its 
aspects, his statements will be readily accepted as 
unimpeachable evidence. The^ollowing remark appears 
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in an official paper, forwarded to the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Trade at Hong Kong in 1855. Alluding to 
a speech of an American jnissionary who had visited 
England, and was reported to have told the British 
public ' that the smokers of the ^ntraband article 
have increased frol^ eight to fifteen millions, yielding 
an annual death, harvest of more than a million,’ and 
further characterizing the traffic as ‘staining the 
British name in China with the deepest disgrace,’ 
Dr. Medhurst observes, * euch statements da great 
harm; they produce a fictitious and groundless ex- 
citement in the minds (jp the religious and philanthropic 
public at homCt vohUe they steel against all reason- 
able and moderate representations, the minds of the 
political and mercantile body abroad. The estimate 
given has not even the semblance of truth ; it is an 
outrageoJs exaggeration^ And yet in a memorial 
presented to Lord Clarendon by tifo distinguished 
and justly respected noblemen, the Earls of Shaftra- 
hury and Chichester, on the extent of the opium 
trade in 18o5, these, and still more ‘ outri^eous 
exa^erations ’ appear with the authority of their 
names. ' Lord Shaftesbury officializes the estimate 
that 20,000,000 of Chinese are opium smokers, and 
assumes that of this number, one-tenth, that is 
2,000,000, die yearly, and states it as ‘an appalling 
fact.’ Appalling, indeed ! But what if it be a mere 
figment of tlie imagination, and absolutely devoid, as 
Br. Medhurst says, of a semblance of truth? ” 

This is the stuff upon which the benevolent public 
liave been fed for the lest twenty years, or more, by 

R 
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the opium-phobists. No wonder that the Anti-Opium 
Society can raise £50,000 so easily, for the British 
public is a generous.and benevolent one, which will 
subscribe its gold readily where a proper object 
presents itself; sad, indeed it is, that in the present 
case its munificence represents so much money 
wasted. 

I think it is now perfectly clear, not only from Mr. 
Hart’s ofificial volume, the book I have so often 
referred to, but from Mr. Turner’s own admission, 
that opium is smoked generally throughout China, 
the only limit to its use being the means of procuring 
the article. 
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LECTUEE III. 

In my last lecture I dealt with the fallacy that 
opium smoking- in China was confined to a small 
per-centage of the people, which had been steadily 
increasing since the introduction into China of Indian 
opium. 

I now proceed to discuss fallacy number 2 — ^that 
“ opium smoking is injurious to the sgstemt more so than 
spirit drinking.** I think I shall show most clearly 
that exactly the reverse is the case. With this it 
will be convenient to take fallacy No. 4, which is a 
kindred one, namely, that opium smoking and opium 
eaUng are equaUg hurtful. Before proceeding further, 
it may be stated that opium is admitted by physi- 
cians in all countries to be an invaluable medicine, for 
which there is no known substitute. 

Pereira thus describes it : — “ Opium is undoubtedly 
the most important and valuable reinedy of the whole 
Materia Medica. For other medicines we have one or 
more substitutes, but for opium none, — ^at least in the 
larg^ minority of cases in which its peculiar and bene- 
ficial influence is required. Its good effects are not, 
as is the case with some valuable medicines, remote 
and contingent, but they are immediate, direct, and 
obvious, and its operation is not attended with pain 

n 2 
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or discomfort. Furthermore it is applied, and with 
the greatest success, to the relief of maladies of every- 
day occurrence, some of which are attended with 
acute human suffering.” The Anti-Opium Society 
and their followers allege that dram-drinking is not 
only less baneful than opium smoking, but they say 
that the latter practice so injures the constitution, 
and has such extraordinary attractions for those 
who indulge in it, that it is impossible to get rid 
of the habit, and that in effect, whilst drunkards 
cun be reformed, opium smokers cannot. This is 
absolutely untrue. As the statement has been boldly 
put forward not only by a large section of the advo- 
cates of the Anti -Opium Society, but also by its 
champion, the Rev. Mr. Storrs Turner, in particular, 
that opium smoking and opium eating are equally 
injurious, it is of the first necessity that the great 
difference between these two practices should be 
clearly shown. In the appendix to that gentleman’s 
book there is a mass of evidence, of which a large 
portion is quite' beside the question, for it applies 
to opium eating, a practice totally different from 
opium smoking. So far as regards the former, 
the best medical authorities are, I believe, divided 
as to whether opium eating or drinking in moder- 
ation is injurious to the system at all. At all 
events, opium eating is not the question in point 
nor the subject of these Lectures, which is opium 
smoking in China. 

The effect of continual spirit dr i nk in g upon the 
system, leaving actual drunkenness and itS!> conse‘ 
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qnences aside, is that it produces organic changes in 
the system, by acting upon what medical men call the 
“ microscopic tissues ” of which the whole human 
frame is made up; also poisoning the blood, which 
then, instead of being a healthy fluid coursing freely 
through the frame and invigorating the entire system, 
flows sluggishly, producing organic changes in the 
blood vessels, inducing various diseases according to 
the constitution and tendencies of the individual. 
Three of the most usual diseases to which the habitual 
dram drinker is subject are: liver disease, fatty 
degeneration of the heart, and paralysis. There is not 
a medical student of three months’ experience who 
could not, if you entered a dissecting-room, point you 
out “ a drunkard’s liver.” The moment he sees that 
fearful object ho knows at once that the wretched 
being to whom it belonged had, by continued indul- 
gence in spirits, ruined his constitution and health, 
and brought himself to an untimely end. There is 
another serious consequence arising from habitual 
drinking. Not only does the habit irreparably ruin 
the general health so that cure is impossible, but it 
induces insanity, and I believe I am hot beyond the 
mark in stating that thirty per cent, at the least of 
the lunatics in our various asylums throughout the 
country have become insane from over-indulgence in 
alcohol. Dr. Pereira, in his celebrated “Materia 
Medica,” states that out of 110 cases occurring in 
male patients admitted into the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum in 1840, no fewer than thirty-one were 
ascribed to intemperance, while thirty-four were 
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referred to combined causes of which intemperance 
was stated to be one ; and yet Mr. Turner and his 
disciples say that spirit drinking is a less vice than 
opium smoking ! 

I need not remind you of the consequences to 
others besides the actual victims to spirit drinking, 
for that is unfortunately told too eloquently and but 
too vividly brought before us every day in the public 
newspapers. You will find that those acts of vio- 
lence, those unfortunate cases that make one shudder 
to read, happening daily in this country — kicking 
wives, sometimes to death, beating and otherwise ill- 
using helpless children, violently attacking unoffend- 
ing people in the streets — ^all are the results, more 
or less, of spirit drinking. Even the missionaries 
admit that opium smoking does not produce any of 
these evils. As I have said before, truth is natural 
to the human mind, and will reveal itself even where 
it is not directly relevant to the purpose. Mr. Turner 
does not venture to dispute this in his book, and I 
would call your attention to the passage. He says 
on page 33: — “Even between drunkenness and 
opium smoking there are perceptible distinctions. 
We must allow that opium smoking is a much more 
pacific and polite vice. The opium sot does not 
quarrel with his mate nor kick his wife to death; 
he is quiet and harmless enough while the spirit of 
the drug possesses him.” 

That is all true so fiir as the &ct goes, but if the 
insinuation is intended that the Chinan^ gettrikdeni 
after the effect of the drug has awiQr/ldme is 
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no foundation for it in fact. The Chinaman takes 
opium just because he likes it, and knowing it will 
act as a pleasing sedative. A man who is working 
hard all day in a tropical climate, whether at bodily 
or mental work, finds, towards the close of the day, 
his nervous system in an unsettled state, and looks 
for a stimulant, and the most harmless and most 
effectual one he can find is the opium pipe. When 
opium and opium smoking are better understood — 
and I believe the subject is only now in its infancy 
in this country — I feel convinced that medical men 
will largely prescribe opium smoking, not merely as a 
substitute for dram drinking, but as a curative agency 
that in many cases will be found invaluable. The 
regular and habitual opium smoker is seldom or never 
found to indulge in spirits at all. Stimulants of all 
kinds are so freely taken here that people never look 
upon them as a poison ; but in point of fact they are 
a terrible poison, and a very active one too. Another 
medical work of very great authority is that by Dr. 
Taylor.* It has always received the greatest atten- 
tion in courts of Law ; and it is also held in the 
highest estimation by the medical profession. At 
page 316, under the head of “ Poisoning by Alcohol,” 
he says : — 

" The stomach has been found intensely congested 
or inflamed, the mucous membrane presenting in one 
case a bright red, and in another a dark red-brown 
<K>lour. . MThen death has taken place rapidly, there 

* "The Prindiples and Fraetioe of Medioal Jnrispradenoe,” 
Swaise Taylor, M.D., f .B S. 
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may be a peculiar odour of spirits in the contents ; 
but this will not be perceived if the quantity taken 
was small, or many hours have elapsed before the 
inspection is made. The brain and its membranes 
are found congested, and in some instances there is 
effusion of blood or serum beneath the inner mem* 
brane. In a case observed by Dr. Geoghegan, in 
which a pint of spirits had been taken and proved 
fatal in eight hours, black extravasation was found 
on the mucous membrane of the stomach ; but no 
trace of alcohol could be detected in the contents. 
The action of a strong alcoholic liquid on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach so closely resembles the 
effect produced by arsenic and other irritants, as 
easily to give rise to the suspicion of mineral irritant 
poisoning, A drawing in the museum collection of 
Guy’s Hospital furnishes a good illustration of the 
local action of alcohol. The whole of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach is highly corrugated and 
is of a deep brownish-red colour. Of all the liquids 
affectiv^ the brain this has the most powerful action on 
the stomach. A case of alcoholic poisoning of a child, 
set. 7, referred to me by Mr. Jackaman, coroner for 
Ipswich, in July 1863, will serve to show the cor- 
rectness of this remark. A girl was found at four 
o’clock in the morning lying perfectly insensible on 
the floor. She had had access to some brandy, which 
she had swallowed from a quartern measure, found 
near her empty. She had spoken to her mother only 
'ten minutes before, so that the symptoms must have 
come on very rapidly. She was seen by Mr. Adams 
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four hours afterwards. She was then quite insensible^ 
in a state of profound coma, the skin cold, and 
covered with a clammy perspiration. There had been 
slight vomiting. The child died in twelve hours, 
without recovering consciousness, from the time at 
which she was first found.” 

So far Dr. Taylor, a most competent authority on 
the subject, showing what alcohol is as a poison. 
Now alcohol, as I have before mentioned, effects an 
organic change in the system which opium, whether 
eaten or smoken, does not, and when spirits are in- 
dulged in to a certain extent, the disease produced is 
absolutely incurable, because it is impossible for any 
medical skill to give a man new tissues, new blood, a 
new stomach, or a new liver, where the whole sub- 
stance and material of all has undergone a complete 
and ruinous change. Now the case as regards opium 
is totally different, because, no matter how much you 
indulge in opium, whether in eating or smoking, the 
effects produced are always curable. A. man may 
smoke opium until, from want of appetite and im- 
paired digestion, he seems sinking into the grave; 
he is, however, only labouring under functional 
derangement, which is always curable. The use of 
opium produces no organic change in the system 
whatever. Excessive eating or smoking opium will 
impair the appetite and digestion, but that is all. 1 
have very competent medical authority for saying 
this. This &ot places opium and alcohol in two 
entirely different categories. The one, if moderately 
indulged in, is beneficial, and if immoderately used 
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is comparatively innocaous \ while the other, if freely 
though not inordinately used, is, sooner or later, abso- 
lutely destructive to the system, acting upon the 
frame as a slow poison. 

I will read you another extract from Dr. 
Pereira's book. At page 446, under the heading 
“Consequences of Habitual Drunkenness,” he says: — 
** The continued use of spirituous liquors gives rise to 
various morbid conditions of system, a few only of the 
most remarkable of which can be here referred to. 
One of these is the disease known by the various 
names of delirium tremens, d. potatorum, oinomapria, 
etc., and which is characterized by delirium, tremor 
of the extremities, wakefulness, and great frequency 
of pulse. The delirium is of a peculiar kind. It 
usually consists in tlie imagined presence of objects 
which the patient is anxious to seize or avoid. 
pathology is not understood. It is sometimes, but 
not constantly, connected with or dependent on an 
inflammatory condition of the brain, or its membranes. 
Sometimes it is more allied to nervous fever. Opium 
has been found an important agent in relieving it. 
Insanity is another disease produced by the im- 
moderate and habitual use of spirituous liquors.” 

So that this very opium, the mere smoking of which 
is so loudly denounced by the Anti-Opium Society, is 
a remedy for the horrible vice of drunkenness, which 
they and the missionaries treat as quite a seoondaiy 
evil compared with opium smoking. 

Now I do not think that, much as they haveabnied 
opium smoking, any of the anti-opiqm writers ‘have 
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ever alleged insanity to be an effect or concomitant of 
opium smoking. It must therefore be taken as 
generally admitted that opium smoking, or even 
opium eating, does not produce insanity. We have, 
therefore, this undisputed fact, viz., that insanity and 
acts of violence do not result from opium smoking, 
whilst they are unquestionably produced by spirit 
drinking. 

The whole purpose of Mr. Turner’s book, and of 
the Anti-Opium Society, of which he is the Secretary, 
is to write down opium smoking in China, with the 
ultimate view of suppressing the Indo-China opium 
trade ; and no man living is better aware that opium 
eating is not a practice with the Chinese ; indeed, I 
doubt if it is known in China at all. Now, knowing 
all this, he gives, in his appendix, at page 240, extracts 
from some statement of Lieut.-Col. James Todd, who 
says : — “ This pernicious plant (the poppy) has robbed 
the Rajpoot of half his virtues, and while it obscures 
these it heightens his vices, giving to his natural 
bravery a character of insane ferocity, and to the 
countenance which would otherwise beam with intelli- 
gence an air of imbecility.” 

Now that entirely relates to the eating of the drug 
by the Rajpoots of India.’ There is another quota- 
tion on the same page from Br. Oppenheim, given in 
Pereira’s “Materia Medica,”as follows: — “The habitual 
eaUr is instantly recc^ized by his appearance : 
a total attenuation of body, a withered, yellow coun- 
toianoe, a lame gait, &c.,” and so on. This, as you 
see, applies to opium eating ’only. There are many 
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other instances of the effects of opium eating given in 
the appendix, which, after these two quotations, it 
is useless to further repeat. Dr. Oppenheim's state- 
ment is completely refuted by Dr. Sir Q-eorge Bird- 
wood, a distinguished writer, whose long residence in 
India, and whose thorough acquaintance with the 
effects of opium eating and opium smoking, entitle 
his testimony to the highest consideration. Again, 
at page 8 of Mr. Turner’s volume, reference is made 
to De Quincey’s book on opium eating, intituled “The 
Confessions of an Opium Eater.’* Could anything be 
more disingenuous ? De Quincey was an opium eater, 
not an opium smoker. Here is the passage from Mr. 
Turner’s book to which I have referred: — “Those 
‘Confessions,’ which are not confessions, but an apologia 
pro vita sud, an elaborate essay to whitewash h||g repu- 
tation and varnish over the smirching blot of a self- 
indulgent habit by a glitter of a fascinating literary 
style.’’ 

Now did any one ever hear of such an extraordinary 
explanation of De Quincey’s motives in publishing the 
“ Confessions of an Opium Eater.” De Quincey, he 
says, in effect, was ashamed of the practice of opium 
eating, and so he wrote the book as an excuse for his 
conduct — so horrible, disgraceful, and debasing, Mr. 
Turner would have it, is opium smoking. Such 
fallacious arguments must be apparent to the most 
simple mind. If a man has the misfortune to have 
contracted a disgraceful habit, such, for instance, as an 
indulgence in spirit drinking, attended occasionally 
with a fit of delirium tfemens, the veiy last thing he 
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would do is to publish a book upon the subject, and thus 
acquaint the whole world with his infirmity. But, in 
point of fact, Mr. Turner is wrong in alleging that De 
Quincey was ashamed of opium eating ; if he was, he 
unquestionably would not have written his book, 
which, by the way, is one of the most fascinating 
volumes in our literature. Previous to the pub- 
lication of it, probably there were not more than 
half a dozen people who knew that he, De Quincey, 
was an opium eater, and in the preface to the work 
he says, “that his self-accusation does not amount to 
a confession of guilt.” M know Mr. Turner to be a 
gentleman utterly incapable of wilfully acting dis- 
ingenuously, much less of stating intentionally what 
he knew to be untrue ; but he is so blinded by pre- 
judice, his naturally clear intellect is so warped and 
distorted, and his reasoning powers and faculties are 
so perverted, by this opium question, that he does 
not see the difierence between the two things, opium 
smoking and opium eating. ^ But in this book of his 
he takes Be Quincey, the opium eater, who confesses 
to having eaten 320 grains a day, and compares him 
with an opium-smoking Chinaman — some extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, who smoked the enormous quantity 
of 180 grains a day the difference between eating 320 
grains and smoking 180 grains a day being about as 
500 is to 1. Such is the class of arguments with which 
the Anti-Opium Society and its credulous supporters 
are satisfied, and upon which the whole religious world, 
the country and the legislature, are called upon to come 
to the rescue, and abolish this Indo-China opium kade. 
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Now« against the two quotations taken from the 
appendix to Mr. Turner’s book, I will give jaa. another 
which tells agunst his case very strongly. It will be 
found in his book, and how he came to insert it I can 
only understand on the principle I have already men- 
tioned, that truth is inherent in the human mind and 
will reveal itself occasionally even though it has to 
struggle through a mountain of prejudice and of 
warped understanding. This is it, from the evidence 
of Dr. Eatwell, First Assistant Opium Examiner 
in the Bengal service; it will be found on page 
233; — “Having passed three years in China, I 
may be allowed to state the results of my obser- 
vation, and I can affirm thus far, that the effects 
of the abuse of the drug do not come very fre- 
quently under observation, and that when cases do 
occur, the habit is frequently found to have been in- 
duced by the presence of some painful chronic disease, 
to escape from the sufferings of which the patient has 
fied to this resource. That this is not {dways the 
cause, however, I am perfectly ready to admit, and 
there are doubtless many who indulge in the habit to 
a pernicious extent, led by the same morbid impulses 
which induce men to become drunkards in even the 
most civilized countries ; but these cases do not, at all 
events, come before the public eye. It requires no 
laborious search in civilized England to discover evi- 
dences of the pernicious effects of the abuse of alco- 
holic liquors ; our open and thronged gin palaces, and 
our streets afford abundant testimony on ilM aul^eot ; 
but in China this open evidence of the evil 
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opium is at least wanting. As regards the effects of 
the habitmd nse of the drug on the mass of the peo- 
ple, I must affirm that no injurious results are visible. 
The people generally are a muscular and well-formed 
race, the labouring portion being capable of great and 
prolonged exertion under a fierce sun, in an unhealthy 
climate. Their disposition is cheerful and peaceable, 
and quarrels and brawls are rarely heard amongst 
even the lower orders ; whilst in general intelligence 
they rank deservedly high amongst Orientals. I will, 
therefore, conclude with observing, that the proofs are 
still wanting to show that the moderate use of opium 
produces more pernicious effects upon the constitution 
than does the moderate use of spirituous liquors; 
whilst, at the same time, it is certain that the conse- 
quences of the abuse of the former are less appalling 
in their effect upon the victim, and less disastrous to 
society at large, than are consequences of the abuse 
of the latter.’’ Could any evidence against the alle- 
gations of the Anti-Opium Society be stronger than 
this ? Have 1 not now a right to say, “ Out of the 
mouth of thine own witness I convict thee ! ” 

Now let us see what Dr. Ayres says upon the 
difference between opium eating and opium smoking. 
In an instructive article in The Triend of China, vol. iii. 
p. %VJt he says : — “ I have conducted my observa- 
tions with much interest, as the effects of opium 
eating aro well known to me by many years’ experi- 
ttce in India, and 1 have been surprised to find the 
opium smoker differs so much from the opium eater. 
•I* m iueHMed td the in the /mptdar mnd 
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ike two have got confaeed together. Opium eimhiug 
hears no comparison toith opium eating y 

To further explain the diflference between opium 
eating and opium smoking, let us take the familiar 
instance of tobacco smoking. It is not, I think, 
generally known that tobacco is a violent and 
almost instantaneous poison. A very small quan* 
tity of it admitted into the stomach produces 
speedy death, and it is a wonder to some eminent 
medical men that its use has not been made available 
by assassins for their foul and deadly purposes. To- 
bacco has no medicinal properties, it is simply known 
to chemists and medical men as an active poison. 
Its alkaloid, or active principle, is nicotine, a poison 
of so deadly and instantaneous a nature as to rank 
with aconite, strychnine, and prussic acid. Of the 
four, indeed, it takes the lead. In Taylor’s "Medical 
Jurisprudence,” to which I have already referred, 
it is laid down at page 321, under the head of 
“ Poisoning by Tobacco — " The effects which this 
substance produces when taken in a large dose, either 
in the form of powder or infusion, are well marked. 
The symptoms are faintness, nausea, vomiting, giddi- 
ness, delirium, loss of power in the limbs, general 
relaxation of the muscular system, trembling, com- 
plete prostration of strength, coldness of the surface 
with cold clammy perspiration, convulsive move- 
ments, paralysis and death. In some cases there is 
purging, with violent pain in the abdomen; in others 
there is rather a sense of sinking or depression in the 
region of the heart, passing into ^eope, or creating 
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a sense of impending dissolution. With the above- , 
mentioned symplK>ms there is dilatation of the pupils, 
dimness of sight vrith confusion of ideas, a small, 
weak, and scarcely-perceptible pulse, and difficulty of 
breathing. Poisoning by tobacco has not often risen 
to medico-legal discussion. This is the more remark- 
able as it is an easily accessible substance, and the 
possession of it would not, as in the case of other 
poisons, excite surprise or suspicion. In June, 1854, 
a man was charged with the death of an infant, of 
ten weeks, by poisoning it with tobacco. He placed 
a quantity of tobacco in the mouth of the infant, 
with the view, as he stated, of making it sleep. The 
infant was completely narcotized, and died on the 
second day. . . . Tobacca owes its poisonous 

properties to the presence of a liquid volatile alka- 
loid, nicotina** Whilst under the head " Nicotine,” 
on the same page, he says : — *' This is a deadly 
poison, and, like prussic acid, it destroys life in small 
doses with great rapidity. 1 found that a rabbit was 
killed by a single drop in three minutes and a half. 
In fifteen seconds the animal lost all power of stand- 
ing, was violently convulsed in its fore and hind legs, 
and its back was arched convulsively.” In Dr. Ure’s 
“Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,” it 
is laid down, at p£^e 250, under the head of “Nico- 
tine — “ This alkaloid is the active principle of the 
tobacco plant. . . . Nicotine is a most powerful 
poison, one drop put on the tongue of a laige dog 
being sufficient to kill it in two or three minutes.” 

So mOch for tobacco and its alkaloid as deadly 

I 
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poisons, yet we all know that tobacco smoking is a 
perfectly harmless practice, almost universally in* 
dulged in; the exception nowbeingto find a man,young 
or old, gentle or simple, who is not a tobacco smoker. 
Most of our gpreatest thinkers, philosophers, poets, 
statesmen, and mathematicians smoke it, and always 
with advantage. Indulged in moderately, it does no 
injury to the constitution, but I should rather say its 
effects are curative and beneficial; you will rarely 
ever find a heavy tobacco smoker a drunkard or even 
a spirit drinker. Yet this plant, which gives comfort 
and delight to millions of people, is a deadly poison 
taken internally in its natural or manufactured state. 
So it is with opium ; the habitual eating of it may be 
injurious, but the smoking is not only innocuous, 
but positively beneficial to the system. It is a complete 
preservative against dram drinking and drunkenness, 
for whilst it produces similar but far more agreeable 
effects on the brain than wine, it does not, like 
alcohol, poison the blood, destroy the health, and 
lead to ruin, disgrace, and death. It is plain, there- 
fore, that opium smoking and opium eating cannot be 
classed in the same category at all, but stand apart 
separately and distinctly. 

But pleasant as is tobacco smoking, I contend that 
opium smoking is not only a more agreeable but also 
a far more beneficial practice. Tobacco has no cura- 
tive properties, but is simply a poison; opium is'^e 
most valuable medicine known ; where aU other seda- 
tives fail its powers are prominent. As aa anod^pe 
no other medicine can equal it. 13 i«rei| <^eiHro« 
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petty peculiar to ppium, tliat is that opium is non* 
volatilizable, or nearly so. a piece of opium is put 
on a red'hot plate, it will not volatilize ; that is, it 
will not disappear in the form of vapour, which by 
chemical means can be preserved, in order to resume 
or retain its original character. But it will be de- 
stroyed by combustion ; the heat will consume it in 
the same manner as it would destroy a piece of sugar 
or any other non-volatilizable body ; whereas a sub- 
stance that is volatilizable, like sulphur, on being 
subjected to the same process, instead of being de- 
stroyed, is simply given out in vapour, and by proper 
means may be caught again and reformed in the 
shape of sulphur. So when you place opium into a 
pipe and put the pellet to the lamp, the effect of the 
combustion is to destroy the active property of the 
opium ; the smoker takes the smoke thrown off into 
his mouth, which he expels either through the 
mouth or nostrils. The only way, therefore, he can 
get any of the active property of the opium into 
his system is by smoking it like tobacco. Now 
tobacco, on the contrary, is volatilizable, but the 
poison is so volatile, and escapes so freely through 
the mouth of the pipe in the shape of vapour, and 
13 so rapidly expelled, that no harm is produced by 
the process of smoking the poison. The difference 
between opium smoking and tobacco smoking appears 
to be this : — In the one case you take into your 
mouth the mere smoke of a valuable aromatic drug, 
which, when passed into the stomach as a medicine, 
has powerful ouratiYe properties, the smoke when 

I 2 
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expelled leaving no substance behind it, but in its 
passage exerting a harmless and pleasant stimulating 
effect upon the nerves. 

In the case of tobacco a foul and poisonous weed is 
taken, with no curative powers whatever, and having 
the most loathsome and offensive smell to those 
who have not gone through the pain and misery 
necessary to be able to smoke it. In the case of 
tobacco, both the smoke and the volatilizable sub- 
stance of the weed istaken into the mouth, and in doing 
so we only escape poisoning by rapidly expelling both. 
Nicotine, the alkaloid of tobacco, is simply a deadly 
and rapid poison, useful only to the assassin. Morphia, 
the alkaloid of opium, is only poisonous when taken 
in an excessive quantity; whether used internally 
or injected under the skin, it is the most wonderful 
anodyne and sedative known. I fully believe that, 
when medical men come to study opium and opium 
smoking more fully, it will become the established 
opinion of the faculty that opium smoking is not 
only perfectly harmless, but that it is most beneficial, 
so that it will ultimately not only put down spirit 
drinking, but supersede tobacco altogether. I may 
here appropriately observe that we had once an 
Anti-Tobacco Smoking Society, just as there is 
now an i^ti-Opium Smoking Society. The former 
had so many living evidences of the absurdities 
alleged by its supporters against the use of tobacco, 
that the agitation was laughed down and soon died 
a natural death ; but had the place where the alleged 
enormity of tobacco smoking was practised, been Africa* 
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I think the Society would have died a much harder 
death. The Anti-Opium Society would have shared the 
same fate long ago were it not that the scene of all 
the alleged evils is China, ten thousand miles away, 
and the witnesses against their absurd allegations live 
the same distance from us. But still, believe me, the 
Anti-Opium Society’s days are numbered : it is 
doomed, and, like the Anti-Tobacco craze, will be 
numbered, soon amongst the things that were. 

I had me advahtage of reading a letter recently 
published m the Times, by Sir George Birdvvood, to 
whom I have already referred; he has had more 
than fourteen years’ experience in India as a 
medical man, and has made the opium question 
a special study. I think his testimony is worth 
a great deal more than that of any layman, how- 
ever learned or talented ; the one has both theoretical 
and practical knowledge of his subject, the other is 
only a theorist. Believe me, the Roman Poet knew 
human nature well when he said : " Trust the man 
who has experience of facts.” The paper, which 
is a learned and interesting one, is too long to 
read, but here is an extract from it : — “ My readers 
can judge for themselves from the authorities I have 
indicated: but the opinion I have come to from them 
and my own experience is, that opium is usei^ in Asia 
in a similar way to alcohol in Europe, and that, con- 
sidering the natural craving and popular inclination 
for, and the ecclesiastical toleration of it and its 
general beneficial efiects, and the absence of any re- 
sulting evil, there is just as much justification for the 
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habitaal use of opium in moderation as for the 
moderate use of alcohol, and indeed far more. 

“ Sir Benjamin Brodie is always quoted as the most 
distinguished professional opponent of the dietetical 
use of opium ; but what are his words (‘ Psycholo- 
gical Enquiries/ p. 248) : — * The effect of opium 
when taken into the stomach is not to stimulate, but 
to soothe the nervous system. It may be otherwise 
in some instances, but these are rare exceptions to 
the general rule. The opium cater is in a passive 
state, satisfied with his own dreamy condition while 
under the influence of the drug. He is useless but 
not mischievous. It is quite otherwise with alcoholic 
liquors. Opium smoking, which is the Cliinese form 
of using the drug — for which the Indian Govern- 
ment is specially held responsible — is, to say the least 
in its favour, an infinitely milder indulgence. As 
already mentioned, I hold it to be absolutely harm- 
less. I do not place it simply in the same category 
with even tobacco smoking, for tobacco smoking may, 
in itself, if carried into excess, be injurious, particularly 
to young people under twenty-five ; but I mean that 
opium smoking in itself is as harmless as smoking 
w'illow bark or inhaling the smoke of a peat fire 

or vapour of boiling water I have 

not seen Surgeon-General Moore’s recent paper on 
opium in the Indian Medical Gazette^ but I gather 
from a notice of it quoted from the Calcutta En^ieh- 
many in the Homeward Mail of the 14th of November 
last, that it supplies a most exhaustive and able vindi- 
cation of the perfect morali^ of thfe leveime delated 
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by the Indian Government from the manufacture and 
sale of opium to the Chinese. He quotes from Dr. 
Ayres, of Hong Kong : ‘No China resident believes 
in the terrible frequency of the dull, sodden-witted, 
debilitated opium smoker met with in print and 
from Consul Lay : — ‘ In China the spendthrift, the 
men of lewd habits, the drunkard, and H large assort- 
ment of bad characters, slide into the opium smoker ; 
hence the drug seems to be chargeable with all the 
vices of the country.’ Mr. Gregory, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Swatow, says Dr. Moore never saw a single 
case of opium intoxication, though living for months 
and travelling for hundreds of miles among opium 
smokers. Dr. Moore directly confirms my own state- 
ment of the Chinese having been great drunkards of 
alcohol before they took to smoking opium. I find 
also a remarkable collection of folk-lore (‘ Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio,’ by Herbert A. Giles), 
evidence in almost every chapter of the universal 
drinking habits of the Chinese before the introduc- 
tion of opium among them, notwithstanding that 
the use of alcohol is opposed to the cardinal precepts 
of Buddhism. What Dr. Moore says of the freedom 
of opium smokers from bronchial thoracic diseases is 
deserving of the deepest consideration. I find that, 
on the other hand, the Chinese converts to Christianity 
suffer greatly from consumption. The missionaries 
will not allow them to smoke, and, as they also forbid 
Iheir marrying while young, after the wise custom, 
founded on an experience of thousands of years of 
their country, they M into those depraved, filthy 
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habits, of which consumption is everywhere the inex- 
orable witness and scourge. When spitting of blood 
comes on, the opium pipe is its sole alleviation.** 

I will now read you a passage from a valuable work 
by the learned Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, Lecturer to 
St. George*s Hospital,* which will throw a good deal 
of light upon this part of my lecture. At pp. 88 
and 89 of the second volume he says : — “ The medical 
uses of opium have been so well known through all 
historical times tliat it is a matter for surprise to find 
that they are not better appreciated in the present day. 
In this, as in many other matters, we are in fact only 
gradually emerging from the condition of those dark 
times during which, amongst many good things, the 

knowledge of opium, for example, was lost 

These and other considerations led me to look about 
for a more convenient mode of producing the effects 
of morphia without its inconveniences or even dan- 
gers. I knew from the experiments of Descharmes 
and Benard (‘ Corapt. Rend.,’ 40, 34) that in opium 
smoking a portion of the morphia is volatilized and 
undecomposed, and I therefore experimentalized with 
the pyrolytic vajwurs of opium, first upon myself, then 
upon others ; and when I had made myself fully 
acquainted with the Chinese method of using the 
drug, I came to the conviction that here one of the 
most interesting therapeutical problems had been 
solved in the most ingenious and at the same fame 

* "Annali of Chemical Medicine, ioeluding (he Applicatioii 

Gbemietiy to Phjaiology, Pathology, Thenpeotiea, Pbamat^, Toii* 
cology and Hygiene." 
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in the most safe manner. I held in my hand a power 
well known and used largely by Eastern races, yet its 
use neglected, ignored, denounced, and despised by 
the entire Westem world.” In other and non-pro* 
fessional words. Dr. Thudichum has found opium 
smoking not only harmless but a valuable curative 
practice. 

I had recently some conversation on the subject 
of opium with a medical friend in large practice in 
London, and who has been in such practice for 
twenty years. I had previously spoken to him fre- 
quently on the same subject, and he has been kind 
enough to give me his views in a very interesting 
and concise manner. This opinion, I may tell you, 
is not paid for, or got up merely to support a 
particular purpose, as in the case of trials in the law 
courts. We all -know that professional men, whether 
doctors, lawyers, surveyors, and others, are all more 
or less prone to take the views of the party re- 
quiring their services, and they accordingly will 
give opinions more or less coinciding with those 
views. It does not, however, follow that the per- 
sons doing so are guilty of any moral wrong, or 
that they write or state what they do not believe to 
be true ; on the contrary, they fully believe in the 
statements they make. The natural bent of the mind 
is to lean towards the views urged by one’s patient 
or client ; and thus two physicians or lawyers of the 
highest standing and character will be found to 
express different opinions. But this statement with 
which I have been furnished stands on an entirely 
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different footing. There can have been no bias in the 
mind of the writer ; it is simply the result of study 
and experience. I have the most perfect confidence 
in this gentleman’s opinions. He says: — “There 
is no organic disease traceable to the use of opium, 
either directly or indirectly, and whether used in 
moderate quantities or even in great excess. In 
other words, there ie m special disease associated with 
opium. Functional disorder, more, or less, may be, 
and no doubt is, induced by the improper or un- 
necessary use of opium ; but this is only what may 
be said of any other cause of deranged health, such 
as gluttony, bad air, mental anxiety. .... 

“ However great the functional disorder produced 
by opium, even when carried to great excess, may be, 
the whole effect passes off, and the bodily system is 
restored in a little while to a state of complete health, 
if the habit be discontinued. Alcohol, when taken 
in moderation, unquestionably benefits a certain 
number of individuals, but there are others whose 
systems will not tolerate the smallest quantities ; it 
acts upon them like a poison. But in the case of all 
persons when alcohol is taken in excess disease is 
sooner or later produced ; that disease consists of 
organic changes induced in the blood-vessels of the 
entire system, more especially the minute blood- 
vessels called the capillaries ; these become dilated, 
and consequently weakened in their coats, and even- 
tually paralyzed, so that they cannot contract upon 
the blood. The result of this is stagnation, leading 
to further changes still, such as fatty degeneration 
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of all the organs ; for it must be remembered that 
alcohol circulates with the blood, and thus duds its 
way into the remotest tissues. The special diseases 
referrible to alcohol, besides this general fatty degen- 
eration, are the disease of the liver called ‘ cirrhosis ' 
and very frequently ‘ Bright’s disease of the kidneys.’ 
Here, then, we have a great and important difference 
between opium and alcohol. The second great dif- 
ference grows out of the first. It is this : — have 
said that if alcohol be taken in excess for a certain 
length of time, depending to some extent upon the 
susceptibility of the individual, organic change, that 
is disease, is inevitable ; but the saddest part of it is 
that it is real disease, not merely functional disorder j 
so that if those who have yielded to that excess can 
be persuaded to abandon alcohol entirely the mischief 
induced must remain. The progress of further evil 
may be staved off, but the system can never again 
be restored to perfect health. The demon has taken 
a grip which can never be entirely unloosed. Herein 
there is the second great difference between the use 
of opium and of alcohol in excess. 

If what I have said of opium eating be true, 
common sense will draw the inference that opium 
smoking must be comparatively innocuous, for,' used 
in this way, a very small quantity indeed of the 
active constituents find their entrance into the system. 
Its influence, like tobacco, is exerted entirely upon 
the nervous system, and when that influence has 
passed off it leaves (as also in the case of tobacco) a 
greater or less craving for its repetition; but as 
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organic disease is not the result, I see no reason why 
opium smoking in moderation necessarily degrades 
the individual more than does the smoking of 
tobacco.” 

My own observation goes to show that opium 
smoking is far more fascinating than opium eating, 
and that the opium smoker never relapses into the 
opium eater. I think these statements put the ques> 
tion as regards opium smoking, tobacco smoking, and 
opium eating in a very different light to what the 
advocates of the Anti-Opium Society throw upon the 
subject. The latter talk of the importation of Indian 
opium into China as the origin of the custom of smok- 
ing the drug, or, at the least, that it made the natives 
smoke more than they otherwise would have done. I 
do not think there is any truth in such representations. 
Let us take the year 1880, for instance, and adopting 
the figures given by Mr. Eobert Hart, and concurred 
in by the British merchants, which 1 take to be quite 
correct, that the amount of opium imported into 
China from India was in that year 100,000 chests, 
each chest weighing a pikul, which would amount 
to about 0,000 tons. Distribute those 6,000 tons 
over the whole of China, which, as I have before 
said, is as large as Europe, and with a population 
amounting to 360,000,000, and you will find it gives 
a very trifling annual amount to each person — not more 
than a few grains. In the United Kingdom, where 
we have less than a tenth of the population of China, 
there were 200,000 tons of alcohol— whis^, gin, 
brandy, and 1,090,444,716 gallons of wine and beer 
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consumed in tha^ year. If all these spirits, wine, and. 
beer were mixed up so as to form one vast lake — 
one huge “devril’s punch-bowl” — there would be suffi- 
cient liquor for the whole population of the United 
Kingdom to swim in at one time. But if the tears 
of all the broken-hearted wives, widows, and orphans 
that flowed from the use of the accursed mixture 
were collected, they would produce such a sea of 
sorrow, such an ocean of misery as never before was 
presented to the world. Yet philanthropists and 
Christian people in this country give all their time, 
energies, and a great deal of money to put down this 
purely sentimental grievance in China and shut their 
eyes to the terrible evils thundering at their own 
doors. 

I have now dealt with fallacies 1, 2, and 4. 
The third Mr. Turner gravely states in his book — 
and I am perfectly sure it is accepted as seriously by 
his followers, that the supply of opium regulates 
the demand, and not the demand the supply. He 
says at pp. 152-153: — “Defenders of the [opium] 
policy vainly strive to shelter it behind the ordinary 
operation of the trade laws of demand and supply. 
The operation of these economic laws does not divest 
of responsibility those wl»o set them in motion at 
either end j for though it. would be absurd to speak 
of supply as alone creative of demand, there is no 
question but that an abundmit and constantly sus- 
tained supply increases demand whenever the article 
is not one of absolute necessity. When silk came by 
caravans across Central Asia, and a single robe was 
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worth its weight in gold in Europe, the shining fabric 
was reserved for emperors and nobles, and no demand 
could be said to exist for it aiiiong common people, 
whereas now the abundant supply creates a demand 
among all classes but the very poorest. The maid- 
servant who covets a silk dress may be literally said 
to have had the demand created in her case, by the 
ample supply of the material which places it con- 
stantly before her eyes and renders it impossible for 
her to obtain it. Only a few years ago there was no 
demand for newspapers amongst multitudes who are 
now daily or weekly purchasers of them. In this 
case the supply of penny and halfpenny journals may 
be fairly said to have almost alone created the demand. 
Such illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied.” 

After that it may be said that the Birmingham 
jewellers and Manchester merchants have only to send 
out to China any amount they please of their wares, 
and they will find a ready market, the more the 
merrier. All their goods will be taken off their 
hands; they will only have to take care that the 
prices shall not be exorbitant, for otherwise, as in 
the case of the maid-servant, though they have 
created the demand, the people will be unable 
to avail themselves of the supply. If that doctrine 
were sound, a mercantile firm could create as exten- 
sive trades as it desired, and in any part of the 
world. Instead of sending out £60,000 worth this 
year, as they did last, they have only to ^port ten 
times the amount, and still the demand will con- 
tinue. The fact is, as every man who iff hot blinded 
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with enthusiasm looks at the subject by the light 
of cool reason and common sense well knows, the 
effect of sending to China or elsewhere an excessive 
quantity of merchandise, even though such merchan- 
dise were in request there, would have the effect of 
glutting the market. It is only where the demand 
exists, and the desire to possess the article, or where 
the people want a particular class of thing, that 
the goods can be readily and profitably disposed 
of. I am sure that if we sent double the quantity 
that we do of opium to China, or, indeed, three 
times the quantity, it would be readily bought up by 
the Chinese, because there is a great demand there 
for Indian opium, owing to its superior strength and 
finer flavour. And it must be remembered that China 
is a vast empire, and that the natives cannot get as 
much of the Indian drug as they want. Indian opium 
is many times as strong as the native drug, that is, 
it contains so many more times the quantityof morphia 
that the Chinese drug does. I had an opportunity 
recently of speaking to a Cerman gentleman here who 
has been thirty years in the opium trade, who has 
made opium a study, tasting and smelling it, as wine 
merchants do their wine, and he declares that Indian 
opium has a perfume and aroma that is not found in 
Chinese or Persian opium. In fact, the smell of the 
one is agreeable, whUe that of the others is offensive. 
This is one of the reasons for the Cliinese liking 
Indian opium. 

iNfothing proves this so completely as the corre- 
spondenoe contained in Mr. Hart’s Yellow Book 
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between that gentleman and his various Sab-Com- 
missioners of Customs, who say that the Indian 
is almost invariably used to mix with the Chinese 
drug to flavour and make it, so to speak, the more 
palatable. The proposition which Mr. Turner lays 
down is simply preposterous, and cannot for a moment 
be sustained. I do not wish to utter an offensive 
word towards Mr. Turner pei* 3 onally, whose talents 
and energy are unquestionable, and whom I hold in 
the highest esteem. Upon any subject but opium he 
would be incapable of writing anything but sound 
sense, but having opium on the brain, he starts 
theories that are wholly unsustainable, which,' I 
am sorry to say, his devoted followers accept as 
gospel. But to return to the theory that supply 
creates the demand. By way of illustration, Mr. 
Turner goes on to show that, previous to the removal 
of the duty on newspapers, there were very few 
in the country, but that the moment the duty was 
taken oflT, they multiplied, which he considers proof 
that in this the supply created the demand. That is 
most fallacioas. The demand for newspapers always 
existed, but, unfortunately, owing to the oppressive 
taxes upon knowledge which the newspaper press in 
former times was subjected to, the supply was limited. 
In those days even a weekly newspaper was a great 
undertaking. An enterprising man in a country 
town might start such a paper, but after a lingering 
existence it was almost sure to die, not for want of 
readers, but because it was so heavily taxed that readers 
could not afford to buy it. First there was a penny 
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duty on each copy of the newspaper. Next there 
was a duty of so much the pound upon the raw 
material, which had to be paid before it left the 
mill ; and then there was a further duty upon every 
advertisement; so that the unfortunate newspaper 
proprietor was met with exactions on every side. A 
copy, even though an old one, of the Times, or of any 
of the morning papers, was in former days eagerly 
sought for. In his “ Deserted Village,” Goldsmith, 
describing the village ale-house, says — 

Whore village statesmen talked with wit profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 


And one can imagine an eager group in that ale-house 
trying to get a glimpse of a London newspaper over 
the shoulders of the privileged liolder. But when 
these oppressive duties were removed, a diflPerent 
state of things prevailed. The cost of starting and 
manufacturing a newspaper was reduced to about one- 
fourth of what it was formerly. Every considerable 
town had its daily and its weekly newspaper, because 
the demand had always existed; whilst, owing to these 
taxes, there was no supply. The craving for news had 
always been present, and the moment these prohibitive 
duties were struck off, the ambitious editor, or pro- 
prietor, saw his opportunity and started a paper, not 
because the supply would create a demand, but 
because he knew the demand already existed, and he 
printed as many as he thought he would find readers 
for, and no more. Had he printed more than was 
required the excess would have lain on his hands 
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as so much waste paper. But according to 
Turner’s theory, the more newspapers he printed the 
more he would have sold. It will at once be recognized 
that this theory of supply and demand is simply 
absurd. If it could be shown to hold water for a 
moment, China, and other countries also, would 
be inundated with articles that never were seen 
there before. There would be no reason why China 
should not be largely supplied with ladies’ bon* 
nets and satin shoes, which, we know, might lie 
there for a thousand years and never be used. I 
have brought before you this notable theory of 
Mr. Turner’s, to show you the utterly worthless kind 
of arguments with which the British public are 
supplied, in order to support the silly and most mis* 
chievous agitation against the Indo*China opium 
trade. 

The next fallacy is number five, namely ; iltat all, or 
nearly all, who smoke opium are either inordinate smokers 
or necessarily in the way of becoming so ; and that once 
the custom has been commenced it cannot he droned, 
and that the consumption daily increases. That is not 
so at all. It is altogether exceptional to find an 
inordinate opium smoker; my reasons for saying 
so I have already given. I am supported in those 
views by every English resident in China, amongst 
them by Dr. Ayres.* I have known hundreds of men 
who were in the daily habit of smoking opium after 
business hours, and they never showed any decad^ce 
whatever. Opium smoking m never practised duriug 

* See Dr. Ajrns'a opinion, quoted ia aty 
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business hours. ' This is an absolute fact. The 
opium pipe, as a rule, is indulged in more moderately 
than wine or cigars are with us, the Chinese being so 
extremely abstemious in their habits. X never saw 
any such instances of over-indulgence as Mr. Turner 
alleges, and I' could get hundreds of European wit- 
nesses out in China and here in London who would 
depose to the same fact. 

It is absolutely untrue, as put forward by the Anti- 
Opium Society and their secretary, Mr. Turner, that 
opium is so fascinating that once a man begins to 
use it he cannot leave it off ; natives will smoke it, on 
and off, for two or three days, and not smoke it again 
for a week or more ; but the truth is, the habit is a 
pleasant and beneficial one, and few desire to discon- 
tinue smoking. 

The next fallacy, number six, is t/m/ the Chinese 
Government w, or ever was, anxions to put a stop to 
or check the use of opium. That is one of the accepted 
propositions or dogmas of the anti-opium people. 
There is another fallacy, number nine, which I will 
dispose of at the same time. It is that the opposition 
of the Chinese officials to the introduction of opium info 
China arose from moral causes. The whole burden of 
the Archbishop of York’s speech the other day at 
Leeds was marked by anxiety to strengthen the hands 
of the Emperor of China in putting down the opium 
traffic. It is melancholy, indeed, to see a venerated 
dignitary of the Church made a mouthpiece for such 
preposterous nbnsense. There never was anything 
n^ore faHacions or more distinctly untrue than that 

K 2 
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the Chinese Government is, or ever was, anxious to 
put a stop to the trade upon moral grounds. The 
sole object of the Government of China in objecting 
to the importation of Indian opium into the country, 
as I have stated already, and as everybody except the 
infatuated votaries of the Anti-Opium Society believes, 
was to protect the native drug, to prevent bullion 
from leaving the country, and generally to exclude 
foreign goods. 

If the Chinese Government really wanted to put 
a stop to or cheek the use of opium they would 
begin by doing so tliemselves. They would first 
stop the cultivation of the drug in their own 
country. We have it on the high authority of 
Mr. E. Hart, that the drug was grown and used 
in China long before foreigners introduced any 
there. The Chinese are the most law-abiding 
people in the world, and if the Chinese Govern- 
ment really wished to put a stop to the opium 
culture they could do so without any difficulty, just 
as our Government has put down tobacco culture in 
the United Kingdom. I suppose that in Cornwall 
and Devon, and in some parts of Ireland, the 
golden vein, for instance, and in parts of Kerry, 
tobacco could be grown most profitably. It could 
be cultivated also in the Isle of Wight, and in 
many other parts of the country. Why, then, is it 
not grown here ? Simply because it is illegal to do 
so, and the Government is strong enough to enforce 
the law. If a farmer in Ireland or in England were 
to sow tobacco, the fact would be soon discovered, and 
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it would be summarily stopped. The same thing could 
be done with equal facility in China. Why, then, does 
not the Government of China suppress the cultivation 
of the poppy ? Simply because it derives a large reve- 
nue from opium, both native and foreign, and because 
the smoking of the drug is an ancient custom amongst 
the people, known to be not only harmless but bene- 
ficial. If it were possible to put down opium 
smoking in China, the people would assuredly resprt 
to sam-shu, and that ^vould indeed cause China’s deca- 
tleuce : for then we should have the criminal classes 
there indulging in spirits, when the quarrellings, 
outrages, and kicking of wives to death which Mr. 
Turner admits are never the result of opium smoking 
would ensue. 1 only wish we could turn our drunk- 
ards into opium smokers. If the change would 
only save those wretched wives and their helpless 
children from ill-treatment by their husbands and 
fathers we should have secured one valuable end. No 
Government will attempt to interfere with the fixed 
habits of the people, especially where those habits 
have existed many centuries, if not thousands of 
years, and where they are known not to be in- 
jurious to themselves or the safety and stability 
of the State, and to be in fact harmless. We have 
it from Mr. Hart’s book, that as far as can be as- 
certained, the probability is that there is about the 
same quantity of the drug grown in China as is 
imported into it. That is admittedly a mere hap- 
hazard statement, and Mr. Hart gives no data for 
it, save the returns of his Sub-Commissioners, each 
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of which differs from the other. The information 
upon which these Commissioners made up their 
returns is simply the gossip collected by them 
at the Trealy Ports of China *. no doubt the best, 
and indeed the only, information which these Com- 
missioners could procure. 

Both the Customs and Consular reports on trade 
for the year 1881 bear testimony to the ever- 
increasing production of opium in the .northern 
and western provinces of China, and missionaries 
and others wlio have recently made journeys in 
the interior, report the poppy crops to be much 
larger than before the Imperial decree purporting 
to prohibit its cultivation. The report of the 
Customs’ Assistant-in -charge at Ichang, shows that 
the average annual import of tfie Indian drug 
at that port does not exceed ten pikols, while the 
native production in the Ichang Prefecture is esti- 
mated to be over 1,000 pikuls per annum. Mr. 
Spence; the "British Consul at Ichang, in his report 
on trade dated July, 1881, gives some particulars of 
the production in the western provinces. He says 
the quanti^ of opium grown and manufactured in 
Szechuen is returned at 45,000 pikuls, but he adds 
that there is little doubt that this is an under-esti- 
mate, considering the immense acreage in Eastern 
Szechuen now given to the poppy, and the extent of 
country which Szechuen, after supplying the demand 
of her own numerous and hard-smoking population, 
provides with the drug. Mr. Spence proceeds to 
give an estimate of the total crop ©f opium raised 
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in Western Chii^a, which is as follows: — ^Western 
Hupeh, 2,000 pikuls; Eastern Szechuen, 45,000 
pikuls ; Yunnan, 40,000 pikuls ; and Ewei-chow, 
10,000 pikuls ; giving a total of 97,000 pikuls. 
This, it must be home in mind, is the production of 
Western China only. In Shantung, Chihli, the 
inland provinces, and Manchuria it is extensively 
grown, and in several other provinces smaller quan- 
tities of the drug are produced. That nothing 
is being done to check this widespread culti- 
vation of the poppy is notorious. Messrs. Soltan 
and Stevenson, who passed through Yunnan last 
year on their way from Bhamo to Chingkiang, 
described the country as resembling “a sea of 
poppy and Mr. Spence tells us that in 1880 a 
fgreater breadth of land was sown witli poppies in 
Western Hupeh than in the previous years. In 
Manchuria, which is not China proper, but a large 
territory belonging to Chins, and in the northern 
provinces, there was also a general increase in the 
area under poppy cultivation. No efforts, in fact, 
are being made to stop it. On this subject Mr. 
Spence remarks; — “In Western Hupeh there has 
been no interference with opium farmers or opium 
cultivation by the officials, nor, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, by any of the authorities of the 
provinces named in this report. In Yunnan it 
receives direct official encouragement, and in all the 
eultiTation is free. Its production is regarded as a 
fertile source of revenue to the exchequer, of pelf 
to officials and smugglOTS, of profit to fanners and 
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merchants, and of pleasure to all. Nearly everybody 
smokes, and nearly everybody smuggles it about the 
country when he can ; and in this matter there is no 
difference between rich and poor, lettered and un- 
lettered, governing and governed.” After this testi- 
mony, which is similar to that given by numerous 
other and equally disinterested persons, who can 
pretend to say that the Chinese Government has 
any real desire to put down the poppy cultivation? 

I referred in my last Lecture to a valuable paper 
read by Sir Kutherford Alcock at a recent meeting 
of the Society of Arts. Eveiybody knows this gen- 
tleman’s abilities, and his high character, which afford 
the most perfect assurance that he would be incapable 
of asserting anything that he did not know from his 
ow'n experience, or from unquestionable sources, to be • 
true. He may be taken to be, therefore, a perfectly 
unbiassed witness. He has no personal interest in 
the question, and there is no reason why he should 
state anything but what is perfectly accurate. He 
says, in the paper I have mentioned, “ Whatever 
may have been the motive or true cause, about whicii 
there hangs considerable doubt, it is certain that 
neither in the first edicts of 1793- G, nor as late as 
1832-4, when several Imperial edicts were issued 
against the introduction of opium from abroad, no 
reference whatever is made to the moral ground of 
prohibition, so ostentatiously paraded in later issues, 
and notably in Li Hung Chang’s letter to the Anglo- 
Opium Society last July. The reasons exclusively 
put forward in the first of these edicts {in 1793} were 
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that * It wasted the time and property of the people 
of the Inner Land, leading them to exchange their 
silver and commodities for the vile dirt of the 
foreigner/ And as late as 183(5, when memorials 
were presented to the Emperor, showing the connec- 
tion of the opium trade with the exportation of 
sycee, they generally regarded the question in a 
political and financial character, rather than a moral 
light ; and certainly, in several edicts issued between 
1836 and 1839, when Lin made his grand cowjo, there is 
little, if any, reference to the evils of opium smohing, 
but very clear language as to the exportation of bullion. 
When we reflect that this ‘ vile dirt,’ as I will pre- 
sently show, was being extensively cultivated in the 
provinces of China, and lai'gely consumed by his 
own subjects, we may be permitted to question 
whether the balance of trade turned by the large 
importation of opium, and the leakage of the sycee 
silver, so emphatically and angrily pointed to in after 
years, was not the leading motive for the prohibition 
of the foreign drug. We have it on authority, that 
‘ From the commencement of commercial intercourse 
down to 1828-29 the balance of trade had always 
been in favour of the Chinese, and great quantities 
of bullion accumulated in China. Since that date 
the balance of trade had been in the opposite 
direction, and bullion began to flow out of China. 
As silver became more scarce, it naturally rose in 
value, and the copper currency of the realm (and 
the only one), already depreciated by means of 
over-issues and mixture of foreign coin of an inferior. 
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standard, appeared to suffer depreciation when com- 
pared with its nominal equivalent in sycee ; and the 
effects of this change fell heavily upon a large and 
important class of Government officers, and ultimately 
upon the revenue itself. Memorials were presented 
to the Emperor on the subject, and the export of 
gycee was prohibited.’ ” 

How, after that, it can be said for a moment that 
the Chinese Government was actuated by moral con- 
siderations, or was really anxious to put down opium 
smoking or opium culture, I cannot conceive. -The 
truth is, and it is so palpable that it really seems to 
me to require no advocacy whatever, that the Chinese 
Government, as Sir Butherford Alcock puts it, does 
not like to see so much bullion leaving the countiy. 
The Chinese Government have been protectionists 
in the strictest sense of the term. Their idea 
has been that China can support itself ; that the 
people can provide tliemselves with everything they 
want, and need nothing from the foreigner. They 
will sell the foreigner as much of their produce as he 
wishes to buy, and cheerfully take his gold in 
exchange, but they will not buy from him if they 
can help doing so. This is the real end they are 
aiming at ; but they would not be so pertinacious, 
or put their case so strongly forward as they do, 
were it not for the attitude taken up by the miS' 
sionaries and the Anti-Opium Society, as revealed 
to;^ them by The IHend of China, The Government 
have in their employment Chinese elodbs end 
inimpceters who are excellent “Rn gHah sebolan* 
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These men explain everything about the objects of 
the Anti-Opium Society, and, whilst the Maudarins 
laugh at it, they are still quite ready to accept the 
Society as their ally. Hence Li Hung Chang’s 
letter, mentioned in Sir Butherford Alcock's paper ; 
and whilst despising and cordially hating the mis- 
sionaries, they play into their hands and humour 
them in this matter to the top of their bent. 
Their real object is to get rid of the Indian opium 
if they can ; or, if they cannot, to have a higher duty 
fixed upon it, so as to reduce its ‘supply; or, at 
all events, to augment their own revenues by 
the higher duty, As matters stand at present, the 
Chinese Government obtain a net revenue of over 
£2,000,000 sterling from the Indian drug, and they 
derive, perhaps, half that amount from the duty on 
the home-grown article. They have revenue cruisers 
constantly watching to put down smuggling, and they 
adopt other rigid steps to prevent the practice ; but 
it is still carried on to a considerable extent, not by 
the British, but by their own people. They are 
quite willing to perpetuate the Indo-China trade 
if they can only get the duty raised to suit 
their purpose. Therein lies their whole object. 
Mr. Turner speaks about the paternal character of 
tike Chinese Government. In the Pekin, Gazette — 
which is in some respects analogous to the London 
Gazette — Imperial decrees are from time to time pub- 
lished. Amongst others there will appear proclama- 
tions addressed to the people, warning them to 
abstain from this and that evil practice. But they 
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have not the least effect, nor is it expected that they 
will have effect. They are mere shams, and are not 
heeded, yet they please tlie people. These procla- 
mations or injunctions are never intended to be put 
into effect, and Mr. Turner knows this perfectly 
well. Dr. Wells Williams mentions in his book that 
two thousand years before Christ the manufacture of 
spirits was forbidden in China ; yet the trade still 
flourishes there. 

]\Ir. S. Hart says that “ Native opium was known, 
produced, and used long before any Europeans 
began the sale of the foreign drug along the coast.” 
Mr. Watters, one of Her Majesty’s Consuls in China, 
states that the poppy is largely cultivated through- 
out Western China; and Mr. Baber, another of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls, who has travelled through nearly 
the wliole of China, not only confirms Mr. Watters’ 
statement, but says that from his own experience 
one-third of the province of Yun-nan is under 
opium culture. Botlx these gentlemen have been 
for many years in China, and bear the highest char- 
acters. Now, in the face of the statements of 
such witnesses as these, can you credit for a moment 
Mr, Storrs Turner, when he says — believing only what 
he wishes to be true, but having no data for his state- 
ments — that it is only recently that opium has been 
cultivated in China? Of all the existing nations of 
Asia, the only one that you can now describe us 
civilized is China, and this is the country where, 
because it suits his purpose, Mr. Turner tells us this 
invaluable drug has only recently been grown. 
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China may be said to be the garden of Asia. Opium 
has been cultivated throughout the whole continent 
of Asia for thousands of years, and is it likely that 
the oldest and most civilized of all Asiatic nations 
would be the last to introduce into their country 
the culture of that valuable drug to whose curative 
properties Mr. Turner bears such strong testimony 
in the opening chapter of his book? The only 
reason Mr. Turner could have had for making that 
statement, seems simply to induce his readers to 
believe that the Chinese would not have cultivated 
the drug, nor used it for smoking, were it not for 
the importation of Indian opium into China. Upon 
this part of my subject I may mention, that a 
book has been written by a learned man, Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, President of the Tungwen College at 
Peking, who shows that China was the cradle of 
Alchemy, which was known there 500 years before 
it was even hoard of in Europe. Are these a people 
likely to be ignorant of this indispensable medi- 
cine, as Mr. Turner characterizes it, or to neglect 
its cultivation throughout their fertile country ? I may 
now add that all, or nearly all, the medicines of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, and a great many more also, 
have been known to the Chinese for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of years. 

The seventh fallacy is, that the British merchants in 
China are making large fortunes hg opium. I have 
already, I think, fully disposed of this, and I need 
hardly say anything more upon the subject now. One 
of the great points of the Anti-Opium Society and its 
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supporters seems to be that the British merchants are 
birds of prey, a set of rapacious and ravenous creatures* 
without the feelings of humanity in their breasts, who 
have gone out to China to make princely fortunes 
—that is Mr. Turner’s pet expression — by eating 
into the vitals of . the natives of that country, and 
who, after having helped to demoralize and ruin the 
nation, intend to return home to enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains. The best answer to this is the amicable re- 
lations that now exist and have always existed be- 
tween the natives and these merchants. The British 
merchants, as a body, have no interest in the opium 
trade. 

Another fallacy, or false assumption, number 
eight, which the advocates of the Anti-Opium 
Society are fond of propagating, and which is as 
fully believed in by themselves as by their deluded 
followers, is — that the discontinuance of the supply of 
tpium from India tcotdd stop or check the practice of 
opium smoking. They think that if they could only 
succeed in suppressing the trade they would deal 
such a death-blow to this ancient custom, which 
prevails more or less over the eighteen provinces of 
the Chinese empire, that we should in a very short 
time hear of there being no opium smoking at 
all in China! That is as great a delusion as ever 
was uttered. Suppose it were possible to stop the 
supply of opium from British India, and that such 
stoppage had in fact taken place, the result ttould 
be that the Chinese would largely increase the ctdti- 
vation of the poppy in fheir own Ootthtry, and' ihe 
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liidian drug known as Malwa opium would still con- 
tinue to be imported into China, for the British 
Government could not prohibit its exportation. The 
Portuguese, who were the first to import Indian 
opium into China, would cultivate the drug, not 
only in their Indian possession of Goa, but in 
Africa, where they have colonies. Further, they 
would encourage its increased cultivation in the 
native states of India, which produce the Malwa 
opium, and which, as I have just said, we could not 
prevent. A great stimulus would also be given to the 
cultivation of Persian opium. We should have a class 
of merchants who would form syndicates to buy up 
all the opium that could be found, and Goa or Macao 
would become the great depot for Persian and Malwa 
opium for the China market, so that we should have 
probably four times the quantity of the drug shipped 
to China that is now imported into that country, 
and thus the alleged evils of opium smoking in China 
would become intensified. By a stupid though 
well-meaning policy, that ultimate demoralizsdiion, 
degradation, and ruin which the Anti-Opium Society 
allege is now being wrought upon the natives of 
China by the existing Indo-China opium trade 
would be enormously accelerated, whilst England 
and En glish missionaries would only earn the con- 
tempt of the Chinese nation and the ridicule of the 
whole world. 1 have shown you that the Govern- 
ment of China is not sincere in its professed desire 
to put down opium smoking, for if it wais we 
^ikotild neves have had tiie poppy grown so extensively 
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as it is at present all over the empire. The evidence 
of Mr. Hart alone upon this point puts the matter 
beyond the question of a doubt. How, in the face 
of that gentleman’s book, this anti-opium agitation 
can continue I really cannot understand. He is an 
officer of the Chinese Government, and he would be 
the last man to publish anything damaging to the 
Chinese Government or people. 

The missionaries, in the face of facts which 
directly contradict them, tell us that the Chinese 
Government has a horror of opium; but they 
never tell us tliat that Government has a horror 
of tliemselves. What was the* celebrated saying 
of Prince Kung to the British Ambassador ? " Take 
away your opium and your missionaries,” said he. 
Now the Chinese Government does not hate opium ; 
it derives a very large revenue from the drug at 
present, and it is only anxious to increase the 
amount. I have not any doubt whatever that Prince 
Kung, and all the Imperial magnates, including 
Li Hung Chang, that strictest of 'Moralists, revel 
in the very Indian drug they affect so to abhor. 
But they do detest the missionaries most cor- 
dially ; so do the whole educated peopler of the 
empire, and so do Chinamen generally. None know 
this better than the missionaries themselves. That 
disgraceful book, written by a Mandarin, called “ A 
Deathblow to Corrupt Practices,” which was, by the 
aid of his brother Mandarins, extensively circulated 
throughout China, but too plmnly proves the fact. 
That filthy volume was levelled at the whole mis* 
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sionary body iu phina ; it attributed the foulest crimes 
and most disgraceful and disgusting practices to the 
missionaries. It was, in fact, flie precursor of the 
Tientsin massacre ; yet the missionaries tell us 
that if we will only discontinue the Indo-China 
opium trade the millennium will come. From the 
Anti-Opium Society one never hears anything about 
the removal of the missionaries ; it is all " take away 
yourbpium.” 

In the face of the opinions respecting opium profess- 
edly held by the Mandarins one can well conceive that 
Mr. B. Hai’t was a little cautious alx>ut what he said 
in his book on the opium question. If, however, he 
were perfectly untrammelled, and could hav^e spoken 
as a private individual, a much stronger protest 
from him against the false doctrines diffused by the 
Anti-Opium Society would doubtless have been pub- 
lished ; but, as matters stand, his book must show 
to every impartial mind that the teaching of this 
Society, from its formation to the present time, has 
been fallacious, misleading, and mischievous. Yet, 
in the face of this most damaging official Yellow- 
book, we are still calmly and seriously told from many 
platforms, by dignitaries of the highest position in 
the Church, and by clergymen of all denominations, 
that we are demoralizing and ruining the whole 
nation, because we send the Chinese a comparatively 
small quantity of pure and wholesome opium, which 
is beneficial rather than injurious to them. But 
what does Mr, Hart, with all his official information, 
say P That all this opium, amounting to about G,00() 
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tons annually, is consumed by one million of mokera, 
or one-third of one per cent, of the whole population of 
China. 

It is declared by Mr. Turner and the other advocates 
of the Anti'Opium Society, that we have treated the 
Chinese with great harshness ; that we have extorted 
the Treaty of Tientsin from them, and bullied them 
into legalizing the admission of opium into the 
empire; that we began by smuggling opium into 
China, and ended by quarrelling with the Chinese. 
It must, on the other hand, be borne in mind 
how the Chinese have treated us. For more than 
a century before we introduced opium into China, 
and began, as it is said, to quarrel with the 
Chinese, we had been buying their teas and silks and 
paying for them in hard cash. During all that time 
we were treated by the Mandarins with the greatest 
indignity. Our representatives and pur people were in- 
sulted, often maltreated, and sometimes murdered. As 
to opium smuggling, about which so much is sought 
to be made by the anti-opium people, there is one 
point that the writers and speakers upon the subject 
seem to have forgotten. It has been for centuries 
the recognized international law of Europe that 
one nation is not bound to take cognizance of the 
revenue laws of another. This principle has been 
carried out in past times with the greatest strict- 
ness. For instance, there was once a very large 
oontrahand trade done between England and France. 
When brandy was heavily taxed, and when it was 
thought more of than it is now, there was a very 
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large contraband trade in the article between France 
and England. It was the same as regards silks, lace, 
and a great many other articles before free trade be- 
came the law of this country. Our Government knew 
this very well, but they never dreamt fora moment of 
sending a jemonstrantfe to the French Government 
upon the subject. Had they done so, the latter 
would probably have replied : “ We cannot prevent 
our people doing this. We give them no encour- 
agement whatever. We have enough to do to pre- 
vent your people from smuggling English goods into 
our country, and you must do your best on your side 
to prevent our subjects from introducing goods into 
your country. We cannot put down smuggling except 
in our own country ; and you must also put it down 
in yours.” For I suppose we also did a little smuggling 
on our own account. That was the law for centuries, 
and it is so still. But of late years what is called 
"the comity of nations” has become more under- 
stood ; and there is a better spirit spreading between 
different states on this subject, although, as I have 
said, the law is still the same. If our Government 
knew that there was an organized system of smug- 
gling carried on here with France, they would, I 
dare say, try to put a stop to the practice, and would, 
at the least, give such information to the Govern- 
ment of France as would put their revenue officers 
on their guard, and I am sure that the French 
Government would act in the same way towards 
^8* That would be due to the better feeling that 
has arisen between the two countries within the 

L 2 
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last forty years. The moment, therefore, it was found 
that there was a large demand in China for Indian 
opium, smugglers brought it there ; and there can be 
no doubt that they met with great encouragement 
from the Chinese officials, but they got no assistance 
irom us. The opium shippers carried on the trade 
at their own risk. The smugglers belonged to all 
nationalities. There were Americans, Portuguese, and 
Germans, as well as English engaged in it. Accord* 
ing to the international law of European countries 
the Chinese Government ought, .under the circum- 
stances, to have had a proper preventive service, and 
so put down the smuggling. But, instead of this, 
the practice was openly encouraged by the Chinese 
officials, some of them Mandarins of high stand- 
ing. 

Now and then an explosion would occur; angry 
remonstrances would be addressed to the British 
Government, and bad feeling between the two 
nations would be engendered, the Chinese all along 
treating us as barbarians, using the most insulting 
language towards us, and subjecting our people, 
whenever opportunity offered, to the greatest indigni- 
ties. The missionaries have ignored all these. They 
appear to have satisfied themselves so completely 
that ive forced this trade upon the Chinese that 
they have lost sight both of fact and reason. The 
very existence of an opium-smuggling trade with 
China shows that the article smuggled was in very 
great demand in that country. People never illegally 
take into a country an article that is not greatly in 
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request there. 'They will not risk their lives and 
property unless they know large profits are to 
be acquired by the venture, and such profits can only 
be made upon articles in great demand, Tt was 
because there was found to be a demand for 
Indian opium that this contraband trade sprang up. 
This furnishes the strongest proof that the Chinese 
valued the opium highly, and that it was on their 
invitation that the drug wsis introduced. There is, I 
believe, a considerable contraband trade now carried 
on in tobacco between Germany and Cuba and 
England, just because the article is in demand here, 
and there is a very high duty upon it. The fact is, 
that if the arguments of the anti-opium people are 
properly weighed, they will be found, almost without 
e.\ception, to cut both ways, and to be far more 
daraasjinff asfainst their side. 

In short, the charges brought by the Anti-Opium 
Society against the importation of Indian opium into 
China are exactly on a par with the objections of a 
Society established in Erahcc for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting the importation into England of cognac, 
on the grounds that that spirit intoxicated, demor- 
alized, and ruined the English people. If any. set 
of men in France were fanatical and insane enough 
to set forth such views, they would be laughed dovm 
at once. The answer to the objection to the brandy 
trade would be, “That the English people manu- 
facture and drink plenty of gin and whisky, and if 
they, the French, discontinued sending them brandy 
the English would simply manufacture and . drink 
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more spirits of their own production.” No two oases 
could be more alike. 

Before proceeding to the last of the fallacies I have 
mentioned, T wish to refer to the statements made by 
Mr. Storrs Turner in his book, and by the advocates 
of the Anti-Opium Trade respecting the Treaty of 
Tientsin. It is alleged that Lord Elgin, who bore the 
highest character as a statesman and Christian gentle- 
man, extorted the treaty from the Chinese, and forced 
them to include opium in the schedule to that treaty. 
Mr. Turner, at p. 95 of his book, typifies the 
conduct of England thus ; — “ The strong man knocks 
down the weak one, sets liis foot upon his chest and 
demands — ‘ Will you give me the liberty to knock at 
your front door and supply your children with poison 
ad libitum ? ' The weak man gasps out from under 
the crushing pressure — ‘ I will, I will ; anything you 
please.’ And the strong man goes home rejoicing 
that he is no longer under the unpleasant necessity of 
caivying on a surreptitious back-door trade.” Now, 
this metaphor has no application whatever. It 
is extraordinary how fond these anti-opium people 
are of maligning their own countrymen. The 
fact is, that since the time of the Treaty of Nankin, 
in 1842, opium, although not mentioned in the 
treaty, has been openly allowed into the country. 
After that there was no more smuggling, S(^ far as 
Europeans were concerned. In 1858, when the 
Treaty of Tientsin was being drawn up, the tariff 
upon British goods had to be settled. The Chinese 
Commissioners, as a matter of oonrse, and without 
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any pressure whatever, proposed to put down opium 
in the schedule at the present fixed duty of 30 taels 
a pikul. It is included in the tariff just like other 
goods. Mr. H. N. Lay, who, jointly with Sir Thomas 
Wade, Her Majesty’s present Minister at Pekin, was 
Chinese Secretary to Lord Elgin’s special mission, 
and who then, I believe, filled the important post in 
the Chinese service now occupied by Mr. Eobert 
Hart, expresses his opinion on the subject as 
follows 

“ Statements have been advanced of late, with more 
or less of precision, to the eflect that the legalization 
of the opium trade was wrung from Chinese fears. 
At the recent meeting in Birmingham Lord Elgin is 
credited, in so many words, with having ‘ extorted ’ 
at Tientsin the legalization of the article in question. 
There is no truth whatever in the allegation, and I 
do not think, in fairness to Lord Elgin’s memory, or 
in justice, to all concerned, that I ought to observe 
silence any longer. Jointly with Sir Thomas Wade, 
our present Minister in China, I was Chinese Secre- 
tary'to liord Elgin’s special mission. All the nego- 
tiations at Tientsin passed through me. Not one 
word upon either side was ever said about opiunr 
from first to last. The revision of the tariff and the 
adjustment of all questions affecting our trade was 
des^edly loft for after deliberation and arrange- 
ment, and it was agreed that for that purpose the 
Chinese High Commissioners should meet Lord Elgin 
at Shanghai in the following winter. The Treaty of 
Tifmtsin was signed on the 2fith of June, 1858 ; the 
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fifst was withdrawn, and Lord Elgin turned the 
interval to account by visiting Japan and concluding 
a treaty there. In the meantime the preparation of 
the tariff devolved upon me, at the desire no less of 
the Chinese than of Lord Elgin. When I came to 
‘ Opium' I inquired what course they proposed to take 
in respect to it. The answer teas, ‘ We have resolved to 
put it into the tariff as Yang Yoh (foreign medicine).’ 
This represents with strict accuracy the amount of 
the ‘ extortion ’ resorted to. And I may add that 
the tariff as prepared by me, although it comprises 
some 300 articles of import and export, was adopted 
by the Chinese Commissioners without a single alteration, 
which would hardly have been the case had the tariff 
contained aught objectionable to them. Five months 
after the signature of the Treaty of Tientsin, long 
subsequently to the removal of all pressure, the 
Chinese High Commissioners, the signatories of the 
treaty, came down to Shanghai in accordance with 
the arrangement made, and after conference with 
their colleagues, and due consideration, signed with 
Lord Elgin the tariff as prepared, along with other 
commercial articles which had been drawn up in 
concert with the subordinate members of the Com- 
mission who had been charged with that duty. The 
Chinese Government admitted opium as a legal article of 
import, not under constraint, but of their own free will 
deliberately T 

Now Mr. H. N. Lay is a gentleman whose character 
is altogether unimpeachable, and this is his statement. 
He explains the whole transaction, and it is substan* 
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tially and diametrically contrary to the statements 
of Mr. Tomer and the Anti-Opium Society. His 
account of the matter has the greater force, because 
he is rather an anti-opium man than the opposite, 
and at the time of the treaty he was in the 
service of the Chinese Government. The truth is, 
that we never should have had the Chinese urging 
us to increase the duty had they not been supported 
by the Anti-Opium Society. 

And now, as I am on the political side of the 
question, I will say a few words on the Indian 
aspect of the case. The Government of India is 
charged by Mr. Storrs Turner and the anti-opium 
people generally with descending to the position of 
opium manufacturers and merchants, and quotes an 
alleged proposal of the late Lord Lawrence to drop 
the traffic, leaving the cultivation and exportation of 
the drug to private enterprise, and recouping itself 
frAi loss by placing a heavy export duty on the 
article. 

If Lord Lawrence ever proposed such an arrange- 
ment, which I doubt very much, I hardly think he 
could have carefully considered the question. No 
doubt, in an abstract point of view, it is wrong for 
the Government of a country to carry on a business, or 
to take into its own hands a monopoly of any trade, 
yet the thing has, for a great number of years, been 
done, and is still practised by some continental 
Governments without the existence of any special 
treason for doing so. The Indo-Ghina opium trade, 
however, is an entirely exceptional one. When an 
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exceptional state of things has to be dealt with, 
exceptional measures must be applied. The opium 
industry in India is an ancient one \ and the expor- 
tation of this drug to China began under the Portu- 
guese, several centuries ago. Were the Government 
of India to adopt the alleged proposal of Lord 
Lawrence, the result would be tliat a much larger 
quantity of opium than is now produced in India 
would be turned out, so that not only would 
the alleged evils now complained of by the mission- 
aries and the Anti-Opium Society be intensified, but 
the Government of India would find its revenue 
greatly increased by its export duty on the drug. 

There are numerous objections to throwing open the 
Indian trade. As matters now stand, the Government 
of India annually makes advances to the opium grow- 
ers, to enable them to produce the drug. These advances 
are made at a low or nominal rate of interest. Let 
the Government once drop the monopoly and thftw 
open the trade, and then the small farmers — and they 
form perhaps seventy-five per cent, of the whole — would 
be at the mercy of the usurers, who are the curse 
of India. Thus the poor cultivator, instead of pay- 
ing the Government two or three per cent, interest 
for the advance, would have to pay perhaps five or 
even ten times that amount, with a biU for law costs ; 
and a much larger bill staring him in the future, in 
case he should be so unfortunate as not to be up to 
time with his payments. The usurers in such eases 
would profit by the production of opium instead of 
the growers. As to the morality of the pcopoeed 
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change, 1 do not see what could be gained by such an 
arrangement. If it is wrong to derive a revenue from 
opium by direct, it is equally. wrong to do so by 
indirect means. Before closing this part of the 
subject, there is another point I wish to say a few 
words upon. It is put forward by Mr, Turner in 
his book, with great plausibility, and is, no doubt, 
accepted by his disciples as fact, that every acre of 
land put under opium cultivation displaces so much 
rice, the one being a poison, the other the staff 
of life. This is perfectly fallacious j wherever rice 
is grown in China — and I fancy it is the same 
in India — there are two crops taken in the 
year. Bice is cultivated during the spring and 
summer months (that is, the rainy season), for the 
grain only grows where there is abundance of 
water. The poppy thrives only in the dry season, 
that is, during the latter part of the autumn and the 
tWnter, when the rice crops have been saved. TJie 
poppy requires a rich soil, so that before planting 
it the farmers have to manure the ground well ; then, 
when the poppy crop has been secured, the land is 
in good heart for rice, and so the rotation goes on. 
Thus much for the accuracy of this statement of 
Mr. Storrs Turner. 

I come now to the last of the fallacies, fantasies, and 
delusions upon which the huge superstructure of folly 
of the Anti*Opium Society has been built. At once 
the least sustainable, it is the one which carries the 
most weight with the supporters of that Society, for 
it burnishes the raxtxM ^6tre of their whole action. 
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It is that the introduction of Indian opium into .China 
has arrested the progress of Christianity in that country, 
and that if the trade were discontinued the Chinese would 
accept the Gospel. No greater delusion than this could 
he indulged in ; indeed, it seems to me something like 
a' profanation to mix up the Indo-China opium trade 
with the spread of the Gospel in the Empire of China. 
If the objection to embrace Christianity because we 
send opium to China has ever, in fact, been made by 
Chinamen, that objection was only a subterfuge. 
We send no opium to Japan, so that no complaint 
on that head can be made, yet we make as few con- 
verts there as in China. I have already furnished you 
with the excuse of the Japanese for not accepting 
Christianity. We send but 6,000 tons of opium to 
China annually, which, according to Mr. Ilobert Hart, 
who is unquestionably the bestauthority on the subject, 
inflicts no appreciable injury upon the health, wealth, 
or extension of the population of that vast empire. 
The truth is, that the alleged objection of the Chinese 
Government against Christianity amounts simply to 
this: because some of our people do what is wrong, and 
we are not as a nation faultless in morals, we should 
not ask them to change their religion for ours. Per- 
fection is not to be attained by any nation or the pro- 
fessor of any creed. If we had the ability, and were 
foolish enough to stop the exportation of Indian opium 
to China, the Chinese would find some other reason for 
clinging to their own creeds and rejecting Christianity. 
As I have before mentioned, they could, and doubt- 
less would, point to the fearful pl^ue of intemper- 
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ance prevailing amongst us j they could also refer to 
the distilleries and breweries in the United Kingdom, 
to our Newgate Calendar, and to, the records of the 
Divorce Court. In short, they would say, “ You do 
not practise what you preach. What do you mean, 
then, by trying to make Christians of us?” The 
same doctrine has been used over and over again 
even in Christian countries, and it is lamentable to 
see educated and intelligent men becoming victims 
to such a delusive mode of reasoning. 

The practice of opium smoking has existed in Cliina 
from time immemorial. You might as well try to 
reverse the course of Niagara as to wean the Chinese 
from the use of their Javourite drug. As to the 
Treaty of Tientsin, it is unfair of the missionaries 
to speak of it as they do. It was prepared with 
the greatest deliberation, by a statesman who was 
singularly remarkable ibr his humanity and good- 
nature, assisted by able subordinates who were in no 
way behind him in the possession of those qualities. 
The missionaries seem to forget that this very 
Treaty of Tientsin which they so denounce is 
the charter by which they have now a footing in 
China, with liberty to preach. the Gospel there. They 
would have no locue standi in China but for this 
sorely abused treaty. There is a special clause in it 
drawn up by Lord Elgin, providing that we should 
be at liberty to propagate Christianity in the country. 
That treaty is the missionaries’ protection. It is to 
it they would now appeal if molested by the Man- 
darins or people of China. They cry down the 
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treaty for one purpose, and they rely upon it for 
another. 

In the course of these Lectures I have spoken of 
some of the vices of the Chinese, and of our own 
also. The people of England have, however, many 
virtues, the growth of centuries ; one of these is a 
broad and liberal charity, that pours forth a continu- 
ous stream of benevolence over the whole world. 
It is a virtue that pervades all classes, from our 
honoured Queen to the humblest of her subjects. 
It is not without a swelling heart that one can 
walk through the streets of London and see the 
noble charitable institutions surrounding him upon 
all sides, such as hospitals, convalescent institutions, 
homes for aged and infirm people, educational insti- 
tutions, and such like, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions — living evidences of the charity and benevolence 
of our people in the past and present. Yet these 
splendid monuments but faintly testify to the vast 
flow of charity perpetually running its course around 
us. Observe how liberally the public respond to the 
appeals made to it almost daily. Look at the cases 
of the persecution of the Jews in Eussia, the famine 
in the North of China, .the distress and troubles in 
Ireland. Then, again, there is the charity “that lets 
not the left hand know what the right hand doeth,” 
of which the world sees nothing, but which is known 
to go on unceasingly, and which probably is the most 
liberal of all. With such an active and continuous 
benevolence we should take care that this benefi- 
cent stream is not diverted into worthless chan- 
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nels, for that , would be a matter concerning the 
whole public. Now, though I hold in the greatest 
respect all the officers and suppo;rters of the Anti- 
Opium Society, who are actuated, I admit, by the best 
motives, and whose characters for benevolence and 
good faith I do not question, I cannot forbear from 
saying that their crusade against the Indo-China 
opium trade is as unjustifiable as it is mischievous. It 
encourages the Chinese Government to make untenable 
demands upon us, under false pretences, and it is an 
unwarranted interference with an industry affording 
subsistence to millions of our follow-subjects in India. 
It aims, also, at cutting off some seven or eight mil- 
lions sterling from the revenue of that vast depen- 
dency, now expended in ameliorating the condition 
of its dense population. 

I say that the missionaries and the Anti- 
Opium Society, in the course of their agitation 
for the abolition of this Indo-China opium trade, 
are vilifying their countrymen and blackening 
their country in the eyes of the whole world, 
so that the foreigner can convict us out of our 
own mouths, and jibe at us for hypocrisy and turpi- 
tude we are wholly innocent of, and for crimes we 
have never committed.* I say that the history of 
the Society presents nothing but a dreary record of 
energies wasted, talents misapplied, wealth uselessly 
squandered, charity perverted, and philanthropy run 

* In a noent number of the Temjp$, England was flnnted with 
playing a humanitarian, hypocritical part towards Tunis, whilst we 
oppressed the narirea of China by forcing them to smoke opium, 
u order to augment the revenue of the Indian Oovernment. 
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mad. Of the missionaries themselves, beyond this 
opium craze that has possessed them, I have nothing 
to say except to their credit. A more deserving body of 
men this world has never produced ; under hardships, 
troubles, and unspeakable difficulties, they have sped 
their way with courage and cheerfulness, undeterred 
by dangers, privations and hardships which nothing 
but their strong faith and unflagging zeal in their 
sacred mission could have enabled them to surmount. 
Of their ultimate success I entertain, perhaps, as little 
doubt as they do themselves ; but on this opium 
question the “ zeal of their house hath eaten them 
up,” and they have unconsciously been playing the 
game of tlie crafty heathen. 

Let them pursue their good cause, and not allow 
themselves to be cajoled by their bitterest enemies. 
Let these vast funds, subscribed for the promotion 
of a chimera, be transferred to the missionaries’ 
fund, so as to give those missionaries a little 
more ease in the hostile climate and the bitter 
fight that is before them. “ The labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” and it is starving the missionary work 
not to pay its servants liberally, I should say 
most liberally. With respect to the Itev. Mr. Storrs 
Turner, whose name I have so often mentioned, and 
whose book I have so frequently animadverted upon, 

I had the pleasure of knowing him in China. No 
worthier or better gentleman, and no more able and 
zealous missionary clergyman ever set foot there. 

In referring to him and his book as I have done, 
nothing was further from my thoughts than to im- 
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|)ute ibr a moment an unworthy motive. He stands 
in the first rank of the missionary clergymen who 
stood the brunt of the battle, and is deserving of 
praise and honour. As yet the missionaries have 
been like husbandmen tilling an unkindly soil, trying 
to produce wholesome fruit where only gross weeds 
grew before ; and although small has been the fruit 
as yet. the unfriendly soil is daily showing signs of 
yielding, and I feel assured that the day will soon 
come when their labours shall be rewarded with a 
plenteous harvest. 


M 
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Official Yellow Book of B, Harty Esq., Inspector- 
General of Chinese Giistoms. 

INTEODUCTOEY NOTE. 

Opium in China: How many Smokers dobs the PoKBiaN 
Drug supply? 

1. — Opium in China : how many smokers does the Foreign drug 
supply/ — The following pages contain the results of an inquiry 
instituted to answer this question. 

2. — The Comraissiouers of Customs at ^ score of ports along 
the coast and on the Yangtze were instructed by Circular to make 
inquiry in their respective 'districts and draw up replies to ques- 
tions appended to the Circular. That Circular and the Commis- 
sioners* Eeports are given here in full, and in a separate table the 
answers to the questions will be found brought together for 
greater convenience. With these questions and answers to start 
from, an answer to the question at the head of this Introductory 
Note can be easily worked out. 

3. — In round numbers, the annual importation of Foreign 
Opium may be said to amount to 100,000 chests, or, allowing 100 
catties to each chest, 10,000,000 catties (the catty is the Chinese 
pound : one catty is equal to one pound and a third avoirdupois). 
When boiled down and converted into what is known as Prepared 
Opium, the raw drug loses about 30 per cent, in weight; ac- 
cordingly, 10,000,000 catties of the unprepared drug imported 
reach the hands of retailers as, say, 7,000,000 catties of Prepared 
Opium. The catty is divided into 16 liang (ounces), and the liang 
into tenths called macs ; in 7,000,000 catties there are therefore 

[?,000,0()0x 16x10] 1|120,000,000 mace of Prepared Opium for 
smokers. 


N 
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4. — Before reaching the smoker, Opium pays the Chinese 
Government import duty and likin taxes amounting to, say, 100 
iaeU^ and is then sold at, say, 800 taels of Chinese sycee or silver 
[^3=Tl8. 10] per 100 catties : thus the total quantity retailed, 
u€, imported, may be said to be paid for with 56,000,000 taels, or 


J ^ 3 1 ^16, 800, 000, and one mace of Prepared Opium 

• ,, ,, (.£16,800,000 or 4,032,000,000 pence) 

IS consequently worth, say, J ’ \ 


about threepence halfpenny (English). 

5. — Divided by the number of days in the year, the quantity of 


Prepared Opium smoked daily may be said to be 


1 , 120 , 000 , 000 ) 
365 


i 


3,068,493 mace, and the value [3,068,493 x 3*60] 11,046,573d., or 

^ 6 , 027 . 

6. — Average smokers consume 3 mace of Prepared Opium and 
spend about 10|tZ. daily. This quantity is the same as of an 
ounce avoirdupois, and suffices for from 30 to 40 pipes, i,e, whiffs, 
draws,” or inhalations. If we divide the total number of mace 
consumed daily by the total quantity each average smoker con- 
sumes daily, we find that there are in round numbers above 


1,000,000 smokers | 1 of Foreign Opium. 


7. — The population of China is spoken of as amounting to more 
than 400,000,000, and may fairly be pronounced to be something 
above 300,000,000. Estimating population at 300,000,000 and 
Opium-smokers at 1,000,000, and proceeding with the calcula^ 
tion, the result is that 3^ in every 1,000 smoke; that is, that 
Opium-smoking is practised by one-third of one per cent, of the 
population, 

8. — In addition to the Foreign drug, there is also the Native 
product. Eeliable statistics cannot be obtained respecting the 
total quantity produced : Ichang, the port nearest Szechwan, the 
province which is generally believed to be the chief producer and 
chief consumer of Native Opium, estimates the total production 
of Native Opium at 25,000 chests annually, while another port, 
Ningpo, far away on the coast, estimates it at 265,000 chests. 
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Treating all such replies as merely so many guesses, there are, it 
is to be remarked, two statements which may be taken as facts in 
this connexion : the one is that, as far as wo know to-day, the 
l^Tatiye Opium produced does not exceed the Foreign import in 
quantity, and the other that Native Opium was known^ produced f 
and used long before any Europeans began the sale of the Foreign 
drug along the coast. Granting, then, that the Native product 
equals the Foreign import, and that 100,000 chests are produced 
annually, and granting also that this quantity, when prepared, 
provides 1,120,000,000 mace of Prepared Opium for the annual 
consumption of 1,000,000 additional smokers, the number of 
Opium-smokers in China may be said to be in all 2,000,000, or 
two4hird8 of one per cent of the population. The Native product 
sells for one- half of the price obtained for the Foreign drug, and 
may be estimated to be paid for with, say, £8,400,000 by 1,000,000 
smokers, who spend about apiece daily. The total amount 
spent by China on this luxury, produced at home and imported 
from abroad, is thus, say, £26,000,000 annually. 

9. — Examined in this way the result arrived at is that 200,000 
chests, or almost 12,000 tons [1,680 catties =one ton], of unprepared 
Opium are consumed annually by 2,000,000 Opium-smokers ; that 
these smokers expend £26,000,000 on Opium; that this is an 
expenditure of, say, from bd. to lid. daily by individual smokers ; 
and that all the smokers amount to only two-thirds of one per 
cent, of the population. If more than 3 mace apiece is consumed 
daily by smokers, then smokers are less numerous ; if less than 3 
mace, then smokers are more numerous, and smoking individually 
less harmful. The truth is that many smoke more than 3 mace 
and many less, but from the statistical point of view it is safe to 
say ihii Opium-smokers in China constitute simply two-thirda of 
one per cent of the population. On the supposition even that the 
quantity of Native Opium produced is ten times that of the 
Foreign Opium imported, the total will not yet suffice for the con- 
sumption of even four per cent, of the population. Four per cent, 
is a small per-centage, but in China it means twelve millions of 
people. It is hardly credible, however, that Native Opium is 

n2 
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produced in such quantity ; but whatever the number of Opium- 
smokers may really be — and allowing that many people smoke 
without injury, — there must in any case be a per-centage of 
smokers for whom the habit works nothing but evil. 

10. — Chinese who have studied the Opium question are opposed 
to a traffic which more or less harms smokers now numbering, say, 
over two millions, and annually increasing ; at the same time they 
admit that Opium provides a large revenue, that the expenditure 
for Opium and liability to the incidence of Opium taxation touch 
an infinitesimally small per-centage of the popalation, and that 
neither the finances of the StatCy nor the wealth of its people^ nor 
the growth of its populaiiony can be specially damaged by a luxury 
which only draws from bd. to lid. apiece a day from the pockets 
of those who indulge in ity and which is indulged in by only two- 
thirds of one per cent of the population. They admit all this, but 
they do not find in either the revenue produced or the statistical 
demonstration of its per-centago innocuousness any sufficient 
reason for welcoming the growth of the trade or for desisting 
from the attempt to check the consumption of Opium, 

Robeet Habt, 

Inspectobatb Genebal op Customs, Inspector OeneraL 
Peking, 29/A Januaryy 1881. 


OPIUM. 


CiBCULAB No. 64: Second Series. 


Inbpkctobate Oenebal ot Cdbtohs, Pekino, 
10thJulyl879. 

8ib,— 1 . — 1 ENCLOSE a form of return coucemiDg Opium- 
sipoldng, which jou will please to fill up after making such 
iuquiries at your port as shall ensure correctness in the informa- 
tion you send me. 
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2. — ^Tou will observe that what is wanted is — 

to ascertain how many catties of boiled or prepared 
Opium can be got from 100 catties of the drug in the 
crude or unprepared condition in which it arrives in 
China ; 

2°, to ascertain the price of 100 catties of unprepared Opium 
after paying Import Duty, and the price of the same 
hundred catties when converted into . catties of 

prepared Opium ; 

3°, to ascertain what weight of prepared Opium is smoked 
daily— (a) by beginners, (h) by average smokers, and (c) 
by heavy smokers ; 

4^, to ascertain how many pipes one mace of prepared Opium 
will fill (one catty weighs 16 tatds, and one tael weighs 
ten mace ; consequently 1 catty = 160 mace) ; 

5"^, to ascertain the price of one mace of prepared Opium at 
the retail shops or smoking rooms ; 

6°, to give the total quantity of each kind of unprepared 
Opium of Foreign origin imported last year at your 
port; 

7°, to ascertain the total quantity of unprepared Opium of 
Native origin said to be produced — (a) in your province, 
and (h) in all China ; 

8^, to ascertain the general opinion as to the length of time — 
months or years — a man must smoke before the habit 
takes such a hold on him as to bo very difficult, if not 
impossible, to be given up ; 

9^ to ascertain the sum-total of the charges and taxes to 
which 100 catties of Opium are liable, after paying 
Import Duty, before being legally able to go into con- 
sumption at the port, or leave the port for the Interior. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

Eobbbt Hart, 

To Tbb CoMMiSBiONEBS OF CUSTOMS. ImpMor Chneral, 
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ENCLOSUEE. 

OPITTM-SMOKINa EeTURN. 
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NEWCHWANG. 


No. 79. CtrsTOM House, Newcwhano, 

1879. September 1879. 

Sir, — In compliance with the instmctions contained in your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I now forward, in the form given, the information asked for. 

Inquiries made in various directions produced such different 
results that it is difficult to say which are the most accurate 
statements. 

Tinder some of the headings the figures given must be taken as 
merely approximate, but I believe the values to bo fairly correct. 

In the seventh column, 1'5 taels is given as the largest daily 
consumption. This quantity is exceptional, and could only be 
indulged in by wealthy and inveterate smokers. The price of the 
drug at a smoking room differs little from its market value, the 
oiiniers of smoking rooms making their profit by mixing sesamum- 
cake and the ashes or residue of Opium smoked by their 
customers with the pure article. 

I cannot obtain any information as to the amount of Opium 
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said to be produced in all China yearly. This column is therefore 
left blank. 

The taxes collected here on Native Opium amount to a very 
small sum, the small quantity that is transported to the various 
marts for trading purposes being generally smuggled. 

I have, 4&C., 

Geo. Hughes, 

To Kobert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs. 

In8])e€tor General of Customs, Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smoking Return. 
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TIENTSIN. 


No. 93. Custom House, Tientsin, 

LG. 6ih September 1879. 

Sir,— In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series, of 1879 : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of ; 

I now beg to enclose the return therein called for. 

I have, Ac., 

Detring, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs, 

Inspector General of Customs, Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smoking Return. 
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CHBFOO. 


No. 71. Cttstom House, Chefoo, 

20^fe September 1879. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Circular No, 64, Second Series, of 1879 : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of ; 

and, in reply, to enclose you the “ Opium-smoking Eeturn,” duly 
filled in with the information required, as obtained here. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in eliciting answers to the 
various questions put to the Native Opium shops and others, all 
viewing with suspicion any inquiry made, evidently fearing that 
some prohibition is about to be put on the trade, or that their 
interests are in some way to suffer. Hence some of the parti- 
culars given in the return can scarcely be considered reliable, 
although every pains has been taken to collect information. The 
figures in the first six columns may be regarded as correct, as the 
same results have been arrived at after comparing the answers of 
the several dealers questioned. As to the number of pipes one 
mace of prepared Opium will fill, I am informed that it entirely 
depends upon the smoker — an habitual smoker putting a lai*ge 
quantity into his pipe, whereas the beginner uses a much smaller 
portion. The cost at a smoking room of one mace of prepared 
Opium (Malwa) is estimated at 70 casA, whilst Patna and Benares, 
which are cheaper dnigs in the market, coat more. The eiplana- 
for this seeming discrepancy offered to me is that the latter sorts 
are very little smoked here, and therefore a heavier charge is made 
for an article which is compjaratively rare and not much in demand. 
Looking at the total amounts imported, the diplanation appears to 
be a reasonable one. I can obtain no information as to the 
number of piculs of Opium said to be produced yearly in all 
China, everyone questioned stating that be could do no more than 
nmke a rough guess. It seems to be next to an impossibility to 
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ascertain with any accuracy within what number of years a man 
may give up the habit of smoking, bo much depending on the 
individuars constitution. There may be rare instances of a 
powerful man smoking for four or five years, and then being able 
to desist, but the general opinion appears to be that a man who 
has smoked two years becomes a slave to the drug, and that 
weakly constituted persons cannot give it up after six months* 
consumption. As far as I can ascertain, no taxes are levied on the 
Native drug further than a heavy land tax on the grower. 

I have, &c. 

0. Lenox Simpson, 

To Eobert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner' of Custom* 

Inspector General of Customs, Pelcuig, 
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ICHANG. 

No, 61. Custom House, Ichang, 

187^ 2bth Avgust 1879, 

Sib,— I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series ; 

Opium: inquiries concerning consumption of : 
and, in reply, beg to hand you the return therein ailed for. 

I have, &c., 

Ht. Edgab, 

To Eobert Hast, Esquire, Acting Deputy Commissioner- 
Inspector General of CustomSf Peking, in-Charge, 



' Duty Colleoted by Native Customa, Ht. Tia. 8.0.0.0 


on 100 Catties after Pj 
inent of Import Duty. 
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HANKOW. 


No« 83 . CxrsTOM House, Hankow, 

1879. 22nd August 1879. 

SiE, — I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of Circular No. 64, 
Second Series : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

and, in accordance with the instructions therein contained, to 
forward, enclosed, the return called for. 

In connexion with this return I beg to submit the following 
remarks, which appear to mo as necessary in explanation of some 
of its points. 

Owing to the entire absence of all reliable figures, the amount 
of Opium put down as produced within the province and within 
the Empire, yearly, must be taken as approximate only. I have 
been careful to collect information from various sources, and this 
has been as carefully prepared and verified as the means at hand 
will allow. 

The dpug produced in the province comes from throe prefec- 
tures, namely, Ich^ang-fu, Shibnan-fu, and Yiiayang-fu. 

That produced in the Empire is stated to be contributed by the 
different provinces in the following pro]>ortion8, and about equals 
the total amount of Eoroign drug imported into Hongkong and 
Chinese ports : — 


Szechwan . 

.... 

. Piculs 45,000 

Yunnan . 


• » 

17,000 

Kweichow 


* »> 

12,000 

Honan 


• »» 

5,000 

Shensi 


* >1 

5,000 

Shansi 


• >> 

4,000 

Chihli . 



3,000 

Chehkiang 


• >» 

3,000 

Hupeh 


• « 

2,000 

Hunan 



1,000 

Shantung 

Total . 

. „ 1.000 

. PieuU 98,000 


The prices stated, per 100 catties, for unprepared and prepared 
drug'are wholesale. 
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The time required to enslave a man in the habit of Opium- 
smoking depends so greatly on the constitution of the person that 
it is almost impossible to fix any period^, although, taking an 
average, the time given in the return is approximately correct. 
When the smoker is of a robust constitution, he will resist the 
effects of the drug, naturally, for a much longer time than he 
would were he weak and sickly, but great stress is laid by my 
iiiforaiants on the regularity or irregularity observed in the daily 
hours for indulging in the habit. If the same times be observed, 
then a beginner will develo]) into an habitual smoker in about 
three or four months; but if, on the other hand, ho smokes daily, 
but at uncertain hours, he may smoke for years, and then even be 
able to give U]i the habit without effort or inconvenience. It is to 
the strong and healtliy that this remark applies, for when once a 
weakly person becomes a confirmed smoker, it seems next to im- 
possible for him to give up the artificial stimulus that supplies 
him with life and energy, without a j>rostrrition very difficult to 
combat. 

I have, &c., 

Francis W. White, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, Commmioner of C^l8tom. 

Injector General of CustomSf Peking, 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smoking Return. 
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KIUKIANG. 


No. 70. Custom House, Kiukiano, 

mu August 1879. 

Sib, — 1.' — In conformity with the instructions contained in your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I now have the honour to send you, herewith enclosed, an “ Opium- 
smoking Return ” giving the information which you have asked 
for. 

2. — The total quantity of unprepared Opium of Native origin 
said to be produced yearly in the province of Kiangsi I find it 
neit to impossible to ascertain with any degree of certainty. 
Native testimony differs widely : some say the poppy is not 
cultivated at all, some that a few piculs are grown, while others 
state the production to l)e several hundreds of piculs. This pro- 
duction seems to depend upon the return of other crops. Probably 
a few hundred piculs are raised in the districts of Kanchow and 
Nanch‘ang, but this is purely for local consumption, and none of 
it is brought here to market. 

3. — It is equally impossible to give a trustworthy approximation 
to the annual production in all China, and estimates are likely to 
vary from 25,000 to 75,000 piculs. My own opinion is, and this 
is based upon inquiries made in several parts of China, that 
Natives are inclined to exaggerate the quantity of opium this 
country produces. They have no statistics to guide them in their 
judgments, and when questioned by foreigners as to the quantity 
of Opium of Native origin produced, I think they show an inclina- 
tion to represent it as greater than facta would warrant, in order 
to point out that its increased production is driving the Foreign 
drug from the field. 

In the report of the delegates of the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce on the Upper Yangtze, which was made in 1869, it is 
estimated that the quantity of the Szechwan growth alone amounts 
to 60,000 piculs yearly. This estimate was considered by many to 
be excessive, and yet there are travellers who testify that it is 
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uow the staple production of Szechwan, the so-called garden of 
China. Ten years ago it was estimated that the provinces of 
Yunnan and Kweichow annually yielded 20,000 piculs and 15,000 
piculs respectively ; but it now appears that the extensive growth 
of the former province has been transferred to Szechwan, where 

the poppy has found a genial and well- watered soil, and, by 
reason of the great internal trade and means of communication, a 
ready market also/' 

Opium is now grown extensively in many provinces. I have 
recently learned through an American missionary, Mr. John 
Thorne, who returned a few weeks ago from a tour in the province 
of Anhwei, that in many of the districts of that province, but 
chiefly those situjitod on the north bank of the Yangtze, there are 
acres and acres of ground devoted to nothing but the cultivation 
of the poppy, and he states that, notwithskinding a heavy tax and 
the extortion of officials, the people And this much more lucrative 
than ordinary grains ; if this be true, its cultivation is not likely 
to decrease. 

The amount said to be produced in all China yearly is given in 
the return as 77,000 piculs, and this general estimate I have 
arrived at as follows : — 

Province of Szechwan 

„ „ Yunnan . 

„ „ Kweichow 

„ „ Honan . 

„ „ Chchkiang 

„ „ Hupeh , 

„ „ Kiangsu 

Other provinces 
Manchuria 

Total Yield 

In the southern provinces this Native Opium, I am assured, is 
very seldom prepared for smoking by itself, but is almost wholly 
used to adulterate Malwa ; that is to say, the prepared Opium to 
he found in nearly every shop is a mixture of the Foreign with 
the Native drug. It is a curious fact that no purely prepared 
Malwa, nor any purely prepared Native Opium, can be purchased 


Piculs 30,000 
„ 12,000 

„ 10,000 

„ 7,000 

„ 3,500 

„ 3,000 

„ 2,500 

„ 4,000 

„ 5,000 


. Piculs 77,000 
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for smoking at this port. If these statements are correct, it would 
seem that the great increase in the growth of Opium in China is 
to be accounted for from the fact that dealers have found it to 
be profitable to admix it with the Indian production, and I am 
told that in its preparation two-tenths of the Native is added to 
eight-tenths of the Foreign. Persian Opium is also imported for 
admixture with Malwa, and in the same proportion, and it there- 
fore costs at a smoking room, when prepared, the same per mace 
as Malwa, ie. Hk.Tk. O.O.6.O. ' 

4,— The habit is not easily given up after smoking from 6 to 12 
months., ■ By this I mean that smokers with good constitutions 
might give up the habit readily after six months’ indulgence, 
whereas smokers in feeble state of health would not be able to do 
so. But from the inquiries which I have made it would seem that 
strong, healthy men find it difficult to abstain entirely after having 
smoked one year. 

I have, &c., 

Eknbst T. Holwiiji, 

To Eobert Hart, Esquire, AsmtanUin^Charge. 

Inspector Oeneral of Cueiomf Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smoking Return. 
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WUHU. 


No. 86. Custom House, Wuhu, 

1879. iQth Sq>tember 1879. 

Sib, — ^In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I now have the honour to hand you, enclosed, the return called 
for, giving such particulars as I am able to supply. 

As Benares and Persian are only smoked when mixed with other 
sorts of drug — the former with Patna, and the latter with^Malwa, 
— I have not filled in any particulars in the spaces opposite them, 
in columns Nos. 5 to 9, and 13. 

No Native Opium is supposed to be imported into thi^ port, but 
there is no doubt that small quantitii^s of it are smuggled in by 
passengers. It was formerly grown in this province to some 
extent, but this year there is said to be none at all, or perhaps a 
very small quantity grown in private gardens. 

I have not been able to obtain any reliable information as to the 
quantity produced yearly in all China ; but it appears to be the 
general belief that it exceeds the quantity of Foreign drug 
imported. So;ne say about half as much again ; but as this is all 
mere guesswork, I have left that query unanswered. 

I would remark that the numbers, of years which I have gives 
in the return as being the length of time a man must^ smoke 
before the habit takes such a hold on him as to be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to be given up, are those for a man of an 
ordinarily strong constitution. A weakly, debilitated person 
would be unable, to give up the habit after indulging in it for a 
much shorter space of time. 

I have, &c., 

J. Llotb E. PaiiM, 

to BonssT Esquire, ' A$9iitmUiiu0harg$. 

Jnspsotor Gener^ of Ctcsfoms, PMng, 
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CHINKIMG. 


Bo- 132. Custom House, Chinkubo, 

lltt October 1879. 

SiB, — I n accoidaace with the instructions contained in yonr 
Circular No. 64, Second Series : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

1 now beg to enclose a return giring the information called for. 

I bare, &c., 

F. KLBINWiCBIEB, 

To Bobbbt Hibt, Esquire, Ommmom of Custom 
lotpeetor Qeneral of Ctulom, Pdaitg. 
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SHAMHAL 


No. 184. CUSTOM House, Shanghai, 

181^9. 2bth Septmher 1879. 

Sir, —In compliance with the instructions conveyed in Circular 
No. 64, Second Series : 

Proposing certain queries concerning the consumption of Opium : 

I beg to enclose one of the prescribed forms, giving in detail, as 
accurately as the nature of the subject allowed, all the informa- 
tion asked for. It will of course be understood that on some of 
the points raised — those, namely, refemng to the quantity of 
Opium produced in the country, and to the habits of Opium- 
smokers— it is impossible to give absolutely correct replies. I 
have extended my inquiries to all quarters, Native and Foreign, 
where I thought the most reliable information could be obtained, 
ttnd the replies now given ore the average outcome of the various 
opinions received, 

0 2 
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I ought to explain that each chest of Opium, irrespective of 
weight, is charged so much for local taxes ; and as a cheat of 
Patna or Benares weighs 120 catties, the taxes on 100 catties 
of either kind are proportionately leas than what would he charged 
on the same weight of Malwa or Persian. 

I have, &c., 

J. McLeavt Brown, 

To Eobrbt Hart, Esquire, OommUsioTter Officiating. 

Inapecfor General of CusiomSf Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opittm-smokinq Return. 
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No. 81. Custom House, Ningpo, 

1879. 20th August 1879. 

Sir,— In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
Circular No. 64, Second Series, of 1879 : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I have the honour to hand you, enclosed, the Opium-smoking 
Eeturn for this port, accompanied by an explanatory memo. 

I have, &c., 

E. B. Drew, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs. 

Inspector General of Custom^ Peking. 


ENCLOSURE No, 1. 

Opium-smoking Return. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 

OpiuH-aMOKiNO Retobk Exun^tost Memo. 

Column 3. — The average price of Foreign Opium for the six 
months, January to June, inclusive, 1879, is what I have ^ven, 
and it happens to be within less than Tie. 10 of the price on the 
date of this return. 

Column 4. — The boiling of Opium in Ningpo takes place prin- 
cipally at the “ T‘u Hang ” (Fukien Opium dealers) or at the 
smoking rooms. Before this boiling commences, the Opium will 
have paid its likin and other taxes. 

The labour, &c., of converting 100 catties of crude Malwa or 
Persian into 75 catties of prepared costs Hk.Tla. 33*07. Similarly, 
the labour for Bengal Opium costs Hk.TU. 27.60 plus the value of 
the skins, Hk.Tls. 6.50; total, Hk.Tls. 34.10. Add the taxes in 
each case {see column 14), and we have Hk.Tls. 72.36 for Malwa 
and Persian, and Hk.Tls. 68.68 for Bengal. These sums added to 
the original cost of the unprepared drug give the result which I 
have set down in this return. But in actual practice at Ningpo 
the shops sell what they aver to be pure prepared Malwa— 
75 catties — for Hk.Tls. 520.60, and pure prepared Patna for 
Ek.Tls. 398.40. They can sell it at this low rate because it is not 
pure ; it is mixed with ash, with Native Opium, and with Persian 
or Benares, as the case may be. This explains the low cost per 
mace at the smoking rooms. 

Column 9. — If the price given in my table as the price of one 
mace of Opium at a smoking room (if not smoked on the prenuses) 
be taken as the basis of a calculation, it will appear that the cost 
of 75 catties of Malwa would be Hk.Tls. 520.80, and the price of 
50 catties of Patna would be Sk.Tls. 398.40. This is considerably 
less than the price of the pure unprepared drug as shown m 
column 4. 

"CofiMim 11.— In the Custonm Annual Trade Beporisfor 1877, 
p. 115, are given two estimates of the production of the jffovmce 
of Chihkiang, viz., 10,000 piculs and 16,000 piculs. 1 lun^ 
tke lower ones 
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Column 12. — I arrire at the amount given in the return for the 
annual production of all China in the following manner : — 

Szechwan (Richthofen) . . Piculs 60,000 to 100,000 

Tiinnan (more than Szechwan, 

according to Baber) . „ 80,000 

Kweichow (H. E. Hobson, 

1868) . . . . „ 16,000 

Chehkiang . . . . „ 10,000 

Shantung (C. L. Simpson) . „ 300 


Total , . . Piculs 165,300 


There remain the Opium- growing provinces of Kanauh, Shensi, 
Shansi, and Honan, also Mongolia and Manchuria ; and from the 
general descriptions given of many of them by various writers, 
especially Richthofen, we may presume that they do not produce 
less than 100,000 piculs. Total, 265,000 piculs. 

Column 14, and last. — Particulars may be found in the Customs 
Annual Report on Trade for Ningpo for 1877,” p, 108 of the 
volume. So far as can be ascertained, no Native Opium is 
imported here. The taxes on Chehkiang Opium at the place of 
production amount to HhTls, 7,06 per picul; but the fees (or 
douceurs) paid at Ningpo cannot be ascertained. 

E. B, Djbew, 

Commissioner of Customs. 


WENCHOW. 

No. 63. Custom Housb, WAhohow, 

ilst Avgu$t 18?9. 

SiK, — ^T hx following replies to Circular No. 64^ Second Series, 
10th July 1879 : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

B>re the result of careful local inquiries made by Mr. Chun Yu and 
Mr. Donovan, of this staff. But the great difficulty— perhaps 
uupoBsibiUty — of obtaining accurate information on all the points 
desired must necessarily cause some of the replies to be eon* 
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sidered approzinuitiTe rather than absolute. The endeavour, how- 
ever, has been to obtain information as closelj as possible correct. 
Mr. Chon has gathered his chiefly from the Native hongs, while 
Mr. Donovan’s is the result of visits personally made to some of 
the Opium-smoking rooms and divans in this city, which his 
knowledge of the local dialect enabled him profitably to under- 
take. Although not agreeing on every point, as no two indepen- 
dent inquirers would be likely to do, there is sufiicient similarity 
to justify a general confidence in the trustworthiness of the whole 
results obtained. These are set forth in the enclosed printed 
form ; the figures in Roman type representing Mr. Chun’s infor- 
mation, while Mr. Donovan’s are noted in thick type. 

1°. — Of Malwa Opium, 55 to 70 catties of boiled or prepared 
Opium are obtained from 100 catties of crude or unprepared drug; 
Patna, 50 to 55 catties are the result ; and in the case of Native, 
60 catties. 

2°. — ^The price of 100 catties of Malwa Opium, unprepared, is 
Ek.TU. 566 ; prepared, Hk.Tlt. 582 to 627 : Patna, unprepared, 
Hk,Tls. 378; prepared, HLTh. 607: and Native, unprepared, 
Ek.Tls. 178 to Hk.Tls. 200 ; prepared, Ek.TU. 278 to 834. 

8°. — The amount of prepared Opium smoked d^y is— («) by 
beginners, 3 to 6 candareens ; (b) by average smokers, 2 to 3 mace ; 
and (c) by heavy smokers, 4 to 8 mace. On this point much 
depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the person concerned, and no 
exact amount can be laid down. The figures given represent the 
usual consumption at the three stages, but it may be exceeded in 
the last item, and probably is in extreme cases, where the smoker 
ultimately dies of the habit. 

4°.— One mace of prepared Opium, Malwa or Native, will fill 
from 4 to 7 pipes, while Patna will fill from 8 to 7 pipes. The 
highest figure must, I think, include the quantity re-smoked, t.a 
with the ashes. In this premoiis article it appears that after a 
n(nrly-pbar^ pipe has been smoked* a certain residue of ashes 
remains ; these, being too va^ble to throw away, are again used 
,|pm some cases mixed wit^fresh Opium. The poorest class of 
smokers have to be content with a smoke of this description. 
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5°. — The price of 1 mace of prepared Malwa Opium at the 
smoking rooms varies from 5 candareens *2 cash to 5 candareens 
6 cash ; Patna costs 6 candareens 9 cash ; and Native, from 2 can** 
dareens 9 cash to 3 candareens 5 cash. The range in rates may be 
supposed to arise from the status of the shop being higher or 
lower in the scale of respectability. Here there are humble 
establishments which devote themselves to supplying coolies and 
men of the lower orders generally, and whose rates are no doubt 
framed to suit the means of their customers ; while a better style 
of divan, with superior furniture, would charge higher rates^ 
and probably give a better quality of opium to the class of shop- 
keepers and merchants frequenting them. I am informed by 
Mr. Donovan that in this city there arc 800 smoking shops, and if 
the times are flourishing this number increases up to 1,000. He 
gives the number of Opium-smokers at 60 per cent, of the males 
and 6 per cent, of the females. 

6°. — The total quantity of unprepared Opium of Foreign origin 
imported last year, as shown by the Customs Eeturns, is — Malwa 
3 piculs, and Patna 10.80 piculs. The quantity imported by junk 
or overland must be considerable to supply the consumption which 
takes place, but there are no reliable means of ascertaining what 
the amount is. Benares and Persian Opium are not in use at this 
port, and therefore are not embraced in the inquiries which have 
been instituted in satisfaction of the Circular under acknowledg- 
ment. 

7°, — The total quantity of Native Opium, unprepared, produced 
in this province is variously estimated from 8,000 piculs to 10,000 
piculs,, which are distributed as follows : — 

Mr. Chun. Mr. Donovan. 


- Piculs, Piculs, 

bx the prefecture of Wenchow 3,000 , 8,000 

„ „ TSiichow 3,500 8,000 

„ „ ^ Ningpo 1,500 4,000 


Total . • . 8,000 10,000 
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Perhaps it mil be safe to consider it as something between these 
two amounts, say, 9,000 piculs. It would be too hazardous to 
venture even a guess upon the total quantity produced in all 
China. No data exist for its calculation so far as I am aware, and 
no one to whom I have applied possesses any knowledge on the 
subject whatever. From the itineraries of various missionaries and 
travellers to distant parts of China, the quantity may safely be 
assumed as very large, for the Opium which they saw the natives 
smoking could hardly have come from abroad, and must therefore 
have been of home production- In Mr. Cameron’s account of a 
journey to Eastern Thibet, he records the fact of people smoking 
Opium who had probably no cognizance of the existence of other 
countries much beyond their own borders. Their poverty, more- 
over, would have placed the consumption of Foreign Opium far 
beyond their reach (see China's Millions ” for June 1879). 

8^. — As to the length of time when the habit of smoking takes 
such a bold as to make it impossible or very difficult to give it up, 
only a general answer can be given. So much depends upon the 
moral will, the bodily constitution, and general health of the 
person concerned — and this varies greatly in different individuals, 
so that no time will apply to all alilie. With some it is easy to 
break off after one year, without the aid of medicine ; others, if 
assisted by medicine, can discontinue after smoking two or three 
years; but if the habit has been indulged in for six or seven years 
it then becomes extremely difficult to abstain, even with the aid of 
medicine. Various missionary writers who have published their 
views on this subject — and it is mainly the missionary class who 
have felt the interest and taken the trouble to do so, as being in 
their line of duty, — are pretty generally agreed on the following 
points:— (a) Opium-smoking is an acquired habit, and is not 
pleasant to the novice ; (b) the pipe is usually resorted to in the 
first instance to alleviate pain or control sickness ; (c) the smoker 
who takes his pipe at stated and regular intervals becomes a 
greater slave to the habit than he who smokes at irregular 
intervals— the first cannot break off the habit without extreme 
difficulty, while the latter, if he chooses, can do so ; (d) temperate 



smokers do not visibly injure their health by the indulgence ; (e) 
intemperate ones ruin their bodily constitutions, and their property 
is gradually dissipated j (/) they die early, and mostly in misery. 
In this connexion the following works may more especially be con- 
sulted Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom,” vol. ii. pp. 382 to 397 ; 
Lockhart’s “The Medical Missionary in China,” pp. 352 to 362; 
Doolittle’s “ Social Life of the Chinese,” vol. ii. pp. 349 to 362 ; 
Muirhead’s “China and the Gospel,” pp. 110 to 127 ; and A. E. 
Moule’s “ Essay on Oiiium,” pp. 352 to 862 of the “ Missionary 
Conference in Shanghai in 1877.” 

9°.— After paying import duty, the only charge or tax levied 
here, as far as I can ascertain, is a likin duty of Th. 40 or less per 
picul, which franks the article as far as the borders of the pro- 
vince. This amount is not exceeded, and it may sometimes be 
lowered, and is so in some cases to the extent of returning TU. 6. 
Much depends upon the importer; if his transactions are large, 
he probably meets with more handsome treatment from the likin 
office than one whose dealings are on a smaller scale. The above 
likin duty refers to Foreign Opium. Native Opium does not 
appear to be taxed, because theoretically its existence is not recog- 
nised. In practice, no doubt a charge or duty of some kind is 
made, the amount being a matter of arrangement between the 
owner and the authorities. 

I have, &c. 

J. Macsbt, 

To Bobbbt Hast, Esquire, AttUtanUin-Charge. 

In^eetw Cknml of Ciutom, Peking. 
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FOOCHOW. 


Ko. 114. Custom Housb, Foochow, 

28th Auguit 1879. 

Sib,— Ih accordance with the terms of the instructions contained 
in jour Circular No. 64, Second Series, of 10th Julj 1879 : 

Opium ; inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I have now the honour to forward you, enclosed, the return called 
for. 

In connexion with the figures supplied, I have to elate that 
,C(4nmng6, 6,itnd 7, pving quantities of Opium consumed daily 
hy different classes of smokers, are, of course, but approximate; 
but the particulars have this to support the probability of aocurwyi 
that they ate furnished by one who has not only gone through the 
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three stages referred to under the respective headings of those 
columns, but can also add his experience under the last column 
but one, as he has given up the habit three times, and supposes 
himself to have done so now finally. 

The number of pipes which a mace of Opium will fill depends 
on the size, and in this respect there is great variety. 

The quantity at which the Fukien growth is estimated is given 
me as very fairly reliable. The cultivation is principally in that 
part of the province bordering on Chehkiang ; but I presume that 
the statement that 1,000 piculs are produced in this or any other 
province would find flat contradiction in oflficial quarters, and 
render this part of the return very unpalatable, if not treasonable, 
if reported to the Tsungli Yamen. 

I can neither form nor gather any idea of the figures required 
for the column with reference to the yearly growth in all China. 

I have, Ac., 

C. Hannen, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, Commmoner of Customs, 

Ins})€cfor General of GusiomSt Peking. 



Srmi-total of Taxe« leviable 
on XOO Oatties after Paj- 
ment of Import Xhitj'- 
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TAMSUL 

No. 65 . Custom House, Tamsui, 

2ird August 1879. 

Sir —I HAVE the honour to forward you, ou a separate sheet of 
paper, the return called for in your Circular No. 64, Second 
Series, relative to the consumption of Opium. 

Touchinpf Native drug, I understand that a small quantity finds 
its way into the port ; but none has passed the likin. It is used 
chiefly for the purpose of adulterating Foreign Opium. 

I have, &c., 

Walter Lay, 

To Egbert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs. 

Inspector General of Customs, Peking. 


ENCLOSUEE. 
Opium-smoking Return. 
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55« Custom Houbb, Takow, 

2Sth August 1879. 

SiK, — I n forwarding you the “ Opium-smoking Return/* called 
for by your Circular No. 64, Second Series, of this year, I have to 
regret that to some of the inquiries I have been unable to obtain 
any reliable replies, while even in some of these cases where I have 
filled in the form I have been unable to ** ensure correctness ** 
such as is desired, owing to the conflicting statements given me, 
and to other causes which I will endeavour to explain seriatim. 

As regards — 

Column 2. — Preparing Opium from the crude drug. Owing to 
Opium being generally boiled in small quantities hero, no accurate 
account of the out-turn is in most cases kept, while the addition 
of adulterating ingredients—the ashes of Opium already smoked, 
molasses, &c. — increases the difficulty of arriving at an accurate 
result. I may add, too, that even where Opium is boiled in any 
quantity by the large dealers and sold in its prepared state, it is 
often for the sake of mixing with the sound some damaged drug, 
difficult otherwise to dispose of —and the different qualities, espe- 
cially with the Persian drug, give different results. The figures, 
therefore, in this column are only approximately accurate. 

Column 3. — The prices of unprepared Opium of the various sorts 
as given in this column are a fair average. 

Column 4. — The value of the yield of 100 catties of the crude 
drug is affected by the causes mentioned under column 2, and 
allowance should be made for the cost of the ingredients added in 
the process of preparation. 

Column 5. — Beginners smoke daily? I have put down 1 mace as 
a fair figure ; but accounts vary considerably — in fact, from “ a 
few whiffs ’* up to 2 mace. 

Columns 6 and 7. — Average and heavy smokers consume daily f 
Accounts here also vary greatly, aud the consumption appears to 
▼ary with the quality of the drug. 

Column mace of prepared i^ium will Jill how many 
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jpipea f I have endeavoured to ascertain this point as correctly 
as possible, but attempts at accuracy are frustrated by the fact 
that the pipes are of no fixed size. Smokers are accommodated 
with small or large pipes according to their requirements. 

Column 9 . — The cost of one mace of prepared Opivm in the 
smoking room is as given in the form. The reason that Malwa 
and Persian are cheaper than the other two kinds is that their 
yield of prepared drug from the crude is proportionately greater. 

Column 10 . — The total import is taken from last year’s Eeturns, 
and is correct as far as the Foreign bottoms are concerned^ There 
are no means of ascertaining what amount, if any, came in in 
Native vessels. 

Columns 11 and 12 . — Produce of (a) province and (b) China. 
It is not in my power to obtain any reliable information at this 
port. 

Column 13 . — The general opinion as to the time after which the 
habit becomes confirmed differs considerably, some saying two or 
three months, and others as many years, I fancy that it is im- 
possible to lay down any rule where so much must depend upon 
the individual, a man of feeble constitution and indolent habits 
proving a more easy victim than a man of a vigorous habit of body 
and active disposition. 

Column \i.—The only tax kvkhh after payment of import duty 
is the lilcin, which is as given. 

In conclusion, I can only assure you that I believe I am fur- 
nishing you with all the information it is in my power to collect. 

I have, Ac., 

F. A. MosaAV, 

To Bobebt Hart, Esquire, AssisianUin- Charge. 

Inspector 
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AMOY. 


Custom House, Amoy, 
13/A Oc/oJer 1879. 

SiE,— I HATH the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Circular No. et, Second Series, dated 10th July : 

Opium : inquiries as to consumption of : 
and, in reply^ beg to enclose herewith, in the return form provided, 
a>*i8wers to most of the queries put. 

I much regret being unable to furnish any but the most meagre 
information relative to the annual production of Native Opium in 
fte Pukien province, The iavwr^le answer one gets is that the 

P 
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culture of the poppy plant is prohibited, and that statistics as to 
yield, even if furnished, would be simply unreliable. 

I should point out that Ifalwa Opium is not in favour with the 
smokers of this district, and that the process of inspissation of all 
drug is attended during hot weather, as compared with cold, by a 
loss of at least five per cent. 

I have, 4c., 

H. E. Hobson, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, Commiiskner of Customs. 

Inferior General of Customs, Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opicm-smokinq Return. 
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SWATOW. 


No. 104. Custom House, Swatow, 

i9th Atiguat 1879. 

Sib,*— In accordance with the terms of your Circular No. 64, 
Second Series, of 1879 : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I have now the honour to send you, herein enclosed, the return 
called for. 

I have, Ac., 

A. Huber, 

To Egbert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs. 

Inspector General of CustomSf Peking. 


ENCLOSUEE. 
Opium-smoking Eeturn. 
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CANTON. 


No. 138. CuaTOic Hottsb, Cxstov, 

I-O- mh October 1879. 

Sib, — pursuatnce of the instructions of your Circular No. 64, 
Second Series, of the 10th July : 

Opium : inquiries concerning consumption of : 

I hare the honour to enclose the return required, together with 
an explanatory memorandum and suh-enclosure. The return and 
memorandum have been put together by Mr. Acheson, who has 
endeaTOured to make them accurate and complete. 

I beg to express my regrets at the delay which has taken place. 
1 have from time to time had four employes of this office, not 
including Mr. Acheson, engaged in collecting information. It was 
easily enough got, but each differed from the other so immensely 
that I could not bring myself to forward anyone’s compilation. 
Mr. Acheson finally set to work to make the best he could out of 
the others’ reports, and the result is that which I now forward. He 
has besides literally gone from shop to shop in search of facts. 
The return, to be thoroughly comprehended, must be read 
together with the memorandum. 

I hare, &c., 

E. McExaw, 

To Robert Hast, Esquire, C<mmi«$ioner of CuttoiM, 

Intpedor General of Ciutom, Pdting, 
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teNCLOSUEE No, 1. 

Ophtu-shoeino Betorn. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 2. 


HiMOBAirDUM explanatory of particulars giren in "OfiOH- 
BUOKiNo Bebubn,” Called for in Cibculab No. 64, Second 
Sebies, and fonraided to the Insfectobaie GenebaI of 
Cnaioics from the Port of Canton. 

The information by means of which the accompanying return is 
compiled has been derired from Tarious sources. During the pro* 
Bccution of my inquiries in the matter, the testimony received was 
so conflicting as to convince me that a mere series of figures 
without comment would be insufficient to convey an accurate im* 
pression on the subject or leprraont absolutely the facts required. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the Mowing remarks, although devoid 
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of anj attempt at exliauativeuesB, may yet be found of assistance 
in perusing the figures to which they refer. The several para- 
graphs are numbered consecutively from 1"^ to 9^, and are intended 
to reply, one by one, to the various questions contained in the body 
of the Circular. 

1°. — The quantity of 'prepared Opium yielded by a given weight 
of unprepared drug depends very much upon the experience and 
skill of the operator by whom the process of preparation is con- 
ducted, and the result will in any case be a greater or less quantity 
in proportion to the age of the article, the prepared produce of 
new Opium being almost 10 per cent, higher than that of old. 
The figures which appear under this ^heading in the return are 
what are considered to be the average results obtained. Malwa 
and Persian Opium yield in preparation almost equally and much 
more fruitfully than Patna and Benares, the thickness of the skin 
which envelops each ball of the latter two kinds widening consi- 
derably the proportion between the weight yielded by manufacture 
for smoking and the gross weight of the article in its crude state. 
The quality of Native Opium and, consequently, its yield in pre- 
paration vary according to the situation of the producing district ; 
the many impurities in the article, too, owing to defects in primary 
manufacture, tend to decrease its value and make it compare un- 
favourably with that imported from India. 

2^. — The amounts entered to represent the wholesale prices of 
unprepared and of prepared Opium are the present market values 
in Canton. 

— On commencing the use of Opium a man smokes about 1 
mace per day, gradually increasing the quantity to 2 or perhaps 
3 mace j at this stage he may be designated an average smoker, 
being as a general rule able to throw aside the habit if neces- 
sary, or continue it without proceeding to excess. Heavy 
smokers consume daily from 6 to 8 mace, and some even a tael 
or more of Opium. Those indeed who go so far as to exceed 
3 or 4 mace per day may be considered as degenerating into 
heavy smokers, as the habit then commences to obtain a mastery 
over them which they rarely succeed in being able to overcome. 
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4P * — One mace of prepared Opium will, as a rule, fill from 10 to 
20 pipes, the number varying according to whether the individual 
be a heavy or a light smoker. To produce the desired efEect, a 
heavy smoker will require a large pipeful, and ,will consequently 
be unable to fill more than 10 or 15 pipes from one mace of Opium, 
whereas a light smoker will economise his material to such an 
extent as to make the same quantity do duty for 20 or even 80 
pipes. The number given in the return is 16, and may be regarded 
as a fair average. 

50 — The retail price of prepared Opium per mace in Canton is at 
present from 3 candareens 9 cash to 5 candarcens 4 cash for Foreign 
drug, and 3 candareens 9 cash for Native. Those who frequent 
smoking rooms, however, pay at a slightly higher rate than this, in 
consequence of their being supplied with the necessary utensils 
for indulgence, such as pipes, lamps, &c. ; they are also obliged to 
hand over to the proprietors of the establishments the dross or 
ashes left from smoking, as payment for oil used. 

6 "^. — The total quantity of unprepared Foreign Opium imported 
into Canton last year, as taken from the Annual Returns of Trade^ 
was Malwa 98.95 piculs, and Patna 671.55 piculs. The similarity 
in appearance, however, between Patna and Benares Opium is fre- 
quently productive of mistakes in distinguishing between the two 
kinds, and from the above quantity of 671.55 piculs, as much as 
130 piculs may be deducted and regarded as Benai'es Opium. 
Further, the actual importation of the article into Canton cannot 
be considered as accurately represented by the foregoing figures ; 
a much greater quantity is brought in by junks paying duty at 
the Native Custom House, and the steamers plying between Hong- 
kong and Macao conveyed last year into the latter port nearly 
7,000 chests. Much of this would be prepared in Macao and 
locally consumed or re-exported to various places, but a laige 
amount would be transported into Chinese territory, finding its 
^y to Canton and places in the neighbourhood. According to the 
tables given in the Chinch Mail of the 6 th January 1879, the quan- 
tity of Opium retained in Hongkong for local consumption during 
1878 was 19.700 piculs. If from this we deduct 6,000 piculs to 
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represent, and very fairly to, the amount actually consumed in 
Hongkong and Macao, and re-exported to countries where the 
Chinese have settled, there will still remain the large quantity of 
14,700 piculs, the ultimate destination of which can only be re- 
garded as China via the seaports of Canton and Macao. As it has 
been perfectly impossible to find out how much of each kind of 
Foreign Opium is represented by the foregoing figures, there has 
been no resource left but to enter the total quantity in the return 
under one general heading. In the issue of the China Mail 
refen^ed to above, no Malwa Opium at all is mentioned as having 
been “taken by local consumers” in Hongkong, Our Annual 
Betums, howeyer, show that at least 98.95 piculs were exported 
from the colony to Canton, and although Malwa Opium meets with 
Tery little demand in our local markets, it may yet be safe to place 
its importation at 600 piculs, leaving the remaining 14,200 piculs 
to represent the importation of Patna and Benares Opium. The 
quantity of Persian drug imported at Cantou during 1878 was 
probably nil, (Mr. Commissioner Bredon, in hie report on the 
trade of Canton for the year 1876, has treated exhaustively the 
subject of Opium importation || its relations to the province of 
Ewangtung.) 

^ 7^ — So far as 1 can ascertain, there is no Opium grown in this 
province. The possibility of ascertaining the quantity produced 
yearly inwall China is very doubtful. The cultivation of the poppy 
being theoretically prohibited, no statistics exist from, 'which 
reliM>l^ data can be obtained, and the various persons &6m whom 
I have sought information ou the subject have either declared 
themseWejiiytterly unable to afford any satisfactory ,answer8|*W 
have frame3 their replies to my inquiries in suoli a mfuaner as to 
convince me that then; communiqations were merely the fesults of 
guesswork. The accompanying figure, aamely^ J^^Wii»icul», are 
simply intended to represent the averaf^ of the weral quotations 
wiih which 1 have been furnished, of tbete iiariing gone as 
high as 19,000 piculs, and some as low as 6,000 pculs ; 

but, indeed, 50,000 piculs per annum would 'jj^babljr be irtiah 
nearer the actual quantity* 
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8°.— Although the amount of effort necessary to enable a smoker 
to give up the use of Opium depends very considerably upon the 
period of time during which he has been addicted to the practice, 
still the quantity which he has consumed daily, and, consequently, 
the firmness with which the drug has established itself among the 
wants of his system, cannot fail to be of serious importance. The 
power, too, of putting forth the requisite effoit will be in propor- 
tion to the character, physical constitution, and age of the indi- 
ridual In all cases collateral assistance in the form of medicines 
can be resorted to, but this, as a rule, proves of slight aid when 
there is no natural strength of mind upon which to rely for the 
strenuous and continued exertion, without which the craving 
cannotabe overcome. The general opinion seems, however, to be 
thatii a man smoke 8 mace of Opium per daj, he will in any 
case at the end of 10 years find it very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give up the habit. And jet tliis statement must be 
advanced with some reservation, certain facts which I have 
elicited tending to show that even the number of years devoted 
to the practice, taken together with the quantity daily con- 
sumed, cannot be regarded as al^olutely indicative of the diffi- 
culty encountered in throwing aside the habit. The propensity 
becomes sooner and more deeply rooted in some systems than 
in others, and it may in reality be said that once the liking for 
Opium has become so strong as to impel a man to smoke regu- 
larly, in quantities however small, there will necessar2l^4)e,.much 
self-denial required in order to discontinue the indulgent* A^e 
has even occjirred in which a man, after having smoked for only 
oils year, consuming the ihoderate quantity of 2 mace^p§ir ^y, ha^ 
been unable to give up the )^tbit without consideralSie difficulty 
and the use^ of medicine! ^ illustration ^f this a table is 
enclosed, iug particulars regarding 50 tlpium-smokers who 
kave periods* become patients of the Medical Mis- 

lionaiy Society *19 loodl h^pitol, with a view to being cured of the 
kabit. * The faete have been communicated by Dr, Kerr, of 
Oittton, whose khiswledge on the subject is the result of personal 
^iperienee, 
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9°. — After payment of import duty, crude Opium of Foreign 
origin is subject to the following taxes before it can become a 
legal article of traffic : — 

Malwa and Persian Opium. 

HhTls. 

Likin, per picul 6.4.8.1 

T'iebhsiaug, per picul .... 14.8.1.6 
‘Haifang, per package of 3 catties, 

Hk.Tle. 0.6.2.5, or, per picul . . 20.8.3.3 

Hsiao^hao, per package of 3 catties, 

0.1.1. 1, or, per picul . . 3. 7.0.3 


Total . . . HkTls. 45.8.3.2 


Patna and Benares Opium. 

Hk.Tls, 

Likin, per picul 6.4.8.1 

riehhsiang, per picul .... 14.8.1.6 
‘Haifang, per ball of from 2| catties to 3 
catties, Hk/fh. 0,6.9.4, or, per picul, 

about 24.0.0.0 

Hsiao^hao, per ball of from 2f catties to 3 
catties, HkTls, O.l.l.l, or, per picul, 
about 3.9.0.0 


Total . . HkTls, 49.1.9.6 


The ‘Haifang and H8iao‘hao duties being levied on Opium at so 
much per piece, the amounts payable on a given weight are in the 
case of Patna and Benares Opium subject to variation. Each 
package of Malwa and Persian Opium, however, weighing exactly 
3 catties, the duty per picul on these two kinds may be regarded 
as stationary. Prepared Opium, after payment of import duty, 
is taxed as follows 

HkTls. 

Likin, per picul 12.9.6.0 

T‘ieh^iang, per picul .... 29.6.8.0 


Total 


Hk Tk. 42.6.9.0 
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In addition to these recognised charges, there exist numberless 
petty levies claimed from the dealers by official underlings ; and 
although these exactions may not be either legal or known to the 
authorities, yet their existence cannot be without a good deal of 
influence on the price and sale of the article. 

It may be well to state, in conclusion, that the foregoing 
remarks are intended to bear upon the subject as viewed in 
connexion with Canton and its neighbourhood. The preparation 
of Opium may not be attended by the same results in other places, 
while its use may be productive of effects more or less serious 
under different phases of climate. 

James Acheson, 

3rd ABBistantf A, 


Sub-enclosure. 


Particulars regarding 50 Cases of Opium-smoking, treated by 
Dr. Kerr, of the Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital, 
Canton. 
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KIUNGCHOW. 


No, 72. Cttstom Hotjsi!, KityNocsow, 

15th Septemler 1879. 

— 1 Kow beg to forward the Opium-smoking Eeturn called 
for in your Circular No^ 64, Second Series, of 10th July 1879. 

I have, &c., 

A. Lay, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, AssistanUin^Charge. 

Ifispector General of CustomSj Peking^ 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smokino Return. 
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PAKHOL 


Ho. 56. CcwoMt Horra, Paksoi. 

26th Augmt 1879. 

Sib,— I HiTB the honour to forward, encloied, the return con- 
cerning Opium-gmoking called foe by your Circular No. 64, Second 
Seriei. 
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I am unable to furnish anj jSgure regarding the quantity of 
Opium produced yearly in all China. On the production of the 
three nearest provinces, the following figures are given to me 

Piculs. 

Ewangsi 3,125 

Kweichow 16,625 

Tiinnan 21,800 

As regards the charges on Foreign Opium, I may remark that 
they include a ‘Haifang duty of HkTk. 22.72, of recent introduc- 
tion. It is actually levied on the junks at Maliuchow, and I do 
not know whether it will bear on Opium brought to Pakhoi in 
Foreign steamers. 

I have, Ac., 

T. Piet, 

To Robert Hart, Esquire, AssisianUin-Charge. 

Inspector General of Customs, Peking. 


ENCLOSURE. 
Opium-smokinq Return. 
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HONGKONG STATISTICS. 


Tablb showing the Total Estimated Annual Impobt of Opium 
at Hongkono during each Tear from 1859 to 1880, inclusive, 


Year. 

Quantity 

Imported. 

Chests. 

Year. 


Quantity 

Imported. 

Piculs. 

1859 . 

. 54,863* 

1870 


. 95,045 

1860 . 

. 59,405* 

1871 


. 89,744 

1861 

. 60,012* 

1872 


. 86,385 

1862 . 

. 75,331* 

1878 


. 88,382 

1863 

. 62,025* 

1874 


. 91,082 

1864 

. 75,128* 
Piculs. 

1875 

1876 


. 84,619 
. 96,985 

1865 . 

. 76,523 

1877 


. 94,200 

1866 

. 81,350 

1878 


. 94,899 

1867 . 

. 86,530 

1879 


. 107,970 

1868 . 
1869 . 

. 69,537 
. 86,065 

1880 


. 96,839 


* The figures for the years 1859 to 1864 are taken from a report of Mr, 
Commissioner Dick, dated Ist August 1872. It is there explained that the 
quantity stated is that exported from India to China for the year ending 30th 
April, i.e. tlio year set down here as 1859 actually represents the period from 
Iflt May 1859 to 30th April I860. No other statistics have boon procurable. 


CIRCULAR No. 2 op 1864. 


Inspkctob General’s Office, Shanghai. 

17th February 1864. 

Sir, — 1. — I AM anxious to learn to what extent the sale of 
Native Opium has interfered during the last twelve months with 
that of Foreign drug in China ; I have therefore to instruct you 
to make such inquiries, both among^Gbinese and Foreign dealers, 
as shall enable you to report to me on this subject. The queries to 
which I have particularly to call your attention are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Has Native Opium been in use at your port during 1868 P 
2°. What quantity has been disposed of during the year? 

8°. What has been the pricei as compared with that of Foreign 
drug? 
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4°. Prom what province has it come f 

5°. Has any, and if so, what quantity, been exported from 
your port during the year ? 

6°. Has the appearance of Native Opium in the market 
diminished the demand for Foreign drug either at your 
port or at marts supplied from your port ? 

2. — Any information, in addition to replies to these queries, 
that you can obtain, you will please forward, and you will 
endeavour to make your report as intelligible and comprehensive as 
you possibly can. 

I am, 

Robert Hxrt, 

Im'pecior- General* 

To The Commissioners op Customs, 

NewchwaTigt Tie7it8in, Cltefoo^ Hankow, Kiukiang, 

Ohinkiaiig, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, A^noy, 

Stmfow, and Catiton* 


NEWCHWANG. 


No. 2. Office of J^arine Customs, Tingtzu, 

1864. . ^Oih AprinS64>* 

Sir, — The queries relative to Native Opium in your Circular 
No. 2, 1864, may be replied to as follows : — 

1^. Native Opium has not been in use at this port since 1863. 
2*^. No sale during 1863. In 1861, about 8 juculs were sold 
at Th* 300 per picul. 

When sold, the price averages one-half that of Foreign 
drug — say, Tl$* 300 per picul. 

Comes from Shansi and Szechwan. About 200 piculs 
yearly reach Moukden by land, where it is used for 
mixing with Foreign Opium in equal proportions. 

6°. None, has been exported duipg the past year. 
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6°. Native Opium haa not diminished the demand for Foreign 
drug, and does not appear to exorcise anj influence upon 
it. It is probable it maj itself Ethffer from the import of 
its rivaL 

I have, &c., 

Jas. Maokat, 

Bobebt Haet, Esquire, Commisiioner of Customi. 

Inspector General of Maritime CnstomSf 
Shanghai. 


TIENTSIN. 

No. 5. Office of Mabitisis Customs, Tientsin, 

18^ mh March 1864. 

Sir, — In reply to your Circular No. 2 of 1864, 1 beg to inform 
you that I have made every inquiry on the subject of Native 
Opium, and have gathered the following information : — 

Native Opium in Tientsin is not widely used, the con- 
sumers being principally of the lower class* 

2°, The quantity actually disposed of during the year 1863 
I find it next to impossible to ascertain with any degree 
of certainty. 

3®. The price of the drug has averaged about Tie. 600. 

4° It comes principally from the province of Shansi, but 14 
chests were imported from Shanghai last year. 

5^. None has been exported. 

6°. Native drug is not supposed to affect the Foreign import 
market at all, but purchasers are careful in buying, as 
dealers are in the habit of mixing the two drugs. It is 
said 600 chests at TU. 500 were consumed last year, but 
that portion of the information seems somewhat uncer- 
tain. 

I have, 

W. Baker, 

The Inspector General, jfs* 

Shanghau ^ 
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No. 9. 

1864 Chbfoo, Bih March 1864. 

Sib, — In replj to the questious asked in your Circular No. 2 
of 1864 on the subject of Native Opium, I have the honour to 
inform you that the result of my inquiries is that the consump- 
tion of that article at this place during tlio past year has been so 
small that it may be returned as nil Such small quantity, how- 
ever as has been consumed has been of a drug sold at Th. 300 
per picul. It has not influenced the sale of Foreign Opium in the 
slightest degree. It is brought here from Shensi, Shansi, and 
Yunnan, and is, I understand, largely consumed in Tsinan-fu and 
other mai’ts north of this, which marts are supplied from 
Tientsin. 

I have, <fcc,, 

C. Hannen, 

To Kobebt Habt, Esquire, Commmioner of Cuitom, 

Impector Uenerq,l of Maritime Cmtome* 


HANKOW. 

No. ^ Office of Customs, Hankow, 

1864, iQth March 1864. 

Sib, — 1 BKO to lay before you the result of the inquiries which 
I have made regarding the tirade inland consumption of Native 
Opium at this port, in accordance with the instructions contained 
in your Circular No. 2 of 1864. 

Before the year 1860 the Native Opium consumed at Hankow 
was produced in the province of Shansi, but towards the end of 
1859 the disturbances in the south-east of that province iuter- 
I'upted the communication between it and Hupeh to such an 
extent that the supply of Shansi Opium entirely ceased, and since 
this period Hankow has^ Men provided with Native drug exclu- 
sively by the provinces of Szechwan and Hunan. 


4 
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The consumption of Native Opium, however, at once decreased 
on Hankow being opened to Foreign trade. 

This decrease is owing, in the first place, to the reduction in the 
price of Foreign Opium, which was the result of the greater 
facilities for transporting it from the port of import to Hankow, 
created by the opening of the Yangtze ; and, in the second place, 
to the increase in the price of Native Opium which ensued on the 
ravages committed in the poppy fields of Szechwan by the i*ebel 
bands which infested that province. 

Native Opium is about 30 per cent, cheaper than Foreign Opium, 
but this difference in price is compensated for by the greater 
strength of Foreign Opium, which enables an Opium-smoker to 
satisfy himself with a smaller quantity of Foreign than of Native 
Opium. 

Opium dealers state that 2,000 piculs of Szechwan and Hunan 
Opium were brought to Hankow in 1860, but of this quantity a 
considerable portion was doubtless reshipped to Kiukiang and 
other ports down the river. In 1861 the supply was reduced to 
1,500 piculs, whilst in 1862 only 800 piculs, and in 1863 only 600 
piculs, reached Hankow. 

On the other hand, Opium dealers are almost unanimous in 
stating that in 1860 Foreign drug, or, as they call it, Canton drug, 
was almost unknown in Hankow, and that during this and pre- 
ceding years but a “few tens” of piculs annually made their 
appearance in the Hankow market. 

In 1861, 250 piculs of Foreign Opium were imported. In 1862 
an enormous increase took place, as Opium dealers inform me that 
the quantity imported must have amounted to 2,000 piculs. 

In 1863, 1,466 piculs 60 catties were imported. 

This decrease in the quantity of Foreign Opium imported in 
1863 is owing— the Native dealers explain to me— to the fact that 
in 1862 the occupation by the Nienfei of Shuebow compelled the 
inhabitants of a large portion of the province of Anhwei to 
provide themselves with drug at Hankow, whilst the recapture of 
that city now enables them to draw their supplies from Yanchow 
and Sinniu<miao« 
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Malwa is the principal Foreign Opium imported ; of the 1,466 
piculs 60 catties imported last year, 1,424 piculs were of Malwa. 

The quantity of Native Opium exported is now very inconsider- 
able; only 43 piculs were exported during 1863. 

I am, &c., 

A. Macpherson, 

Acting Commiaioner of Customs^ 

To Eobert Hart, Esquire, 

Inspector General^ Imperial Maritime 
Customs, Shanghai. 


KIUKIANG. 


No. 7. Office of Maritime Customs, Kiukiano, 

T864 mh March 1864. 

Sir, — I HAVE made inquiries of both Native and Foreign mer- 
chants, as you request in your Circular No. 2 of 1864, in relation 
to the sale of Native Opium, and find that it is not sold or used at 
this port. 

There is a small quantity raised in the district of Kanchow, in 
this province, but it is not consumed at or near the place where it 
is raised ; not any of it is brought to market. The quality is very 
inferior. Its estimated value is Tls. 200 per picul, while that of 
the Foreign drug is Tls, 570 per picul. 

The production is estimated at 200 piculs for the last year, but 
its production depends upon the return of other crops ; if plentiful, 
and the capital can be spared to do so, they raise a small quantity 
for their own consumption. 

Its production in the district does not affect at all the sale of 
Foreign drug. 

I have, &c., 

J, L. Hammond, 

To Bobibt Hart, Esquire, Assistant-iTi^Charge* 

Inspector Oenerdl, Sc., Ac. 
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CHINKIANG. 

No. 27. Office of Maritime, Costohs, Chinkiako, 

1864r I2th September 1864. 

Sir, — Ik reply to your Circular despatch No. 2 of 17th Feb- 
ruary 1864, 1 have the honour to submit the following answers 
(deduced from careful and extensive inquiries made of both 
Chinese and Foreign dealers) to your queries respecting the trade 
in Native Opium at this port. 

1^, Native Opium may be considered as not in use at this 
port. 

2^ The import estimate is about 12 piculs per annum intended 
for re-exportation. 

3°. The price is about three-fifths of the Foreign drug ; say, 
Tls, 300, against Tls, 500. 

4°. Is imported from the province of Tiinnan. 

5®. About 12 piculs re-exported, principally to a city called 
Chingchiang. 

6®. The market here for foreign Opium does not appear to be 
diminished or in any material way affected by the intro- 
duction of the Native drug, 

I am, &c., 

Chas. A. Load, 

ActiTig Gommmioner of Customt. 
per A. J. Campbell, 

SoBEBT Hast, Esquire, AsMtarU, 

Inspector General^ Imperial Maritime 
CustomSf P^ng. 


SHANGHAL 


No. 8. Office of Mabxtzmb Customs, Shamobai* 

1864: 16th March 1864. 

Sib,— In reply to your Circular No. 2 of the 17th of February 
(which I received on the 24th), calling for information respecting 
the nse of Native Opium at this port, I beg to state : — 

1° and 2^ That the quantity of Natiye Opium disposed of at 
this port during 1863 is estimated at about 600 piculs. 
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3° That its average price has been Th. 376 per picul, while 
that of Foreign Opium has been — for Malwa, TU. 530, 
and for Patna, Th, 500. 

4^. That the Native Opium imported into this place has been 
brought from two places, viz., Hankow in Hupeh, «and 
Chingchiang-fu in Kiangsu. The Opium brought from 
the former place has been produced chiefly in Szechwan, 
and the amount brought in Foreign steamers, according 
to the i^eturns of this ofiice, was 43 piculs. The Opium 
brought from the latter place has probably been produced 
in Honan and Shansi, but I can get no accurate informa- 
tion concerning the provinces from which it originally 
comes, or the quantity of it brought to this place. It is 
imported in small quantities in Native crafts. 

5^ That during last year 14 piculs and 63 catties Native Opium, 
which had been imported from Hankow, were re-exported 
to Tientsin, and 3 piculs and 12 catties prepared Native 
Opium were exported to the same place, in Foreign 
vessels. 

6^ That the appearance of Native Opium in the market has 
not, to any preceptible extent, affected the demand for 
Foreign drug, either here, or, so far as I can ascertain, in 
the neighbourhood. 

To the above answers to the questions contained in your Circular, 
I beg to add the following remarks ; — 

The provinces spoken of by the Chinese as being the principal 
Opium-producing ones are Szechwan, Kansuh, Shensi, Shansi, 
Honan, Shantung, Kiangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow. 

The cultivatioi^ of the poppy is said to have been recently com- 
menced in the districts of Hiangshan, Shuntoh, and Tungkwan, 
in Kwangtung, and in Taiehow in ChShkiang. In the provinces 
of Chihli, Hupeh, Hunan, Anhwei, Kiangsu. Fukien, and Kwangsi 
the cultivation is probably known, but it is not, so far as I can 
sscertain, carried on to any remarkable extent. 

The total quantity of Opium consumed here during last year is 
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estimated at 20,000 piculs, of which amount Native Opium contri- 
buted, as I have already stated, about 500 piculs. 

Native Opium is much inferior in flavour to the Foreign drug. 
It is smoked by people who are too poor to buy the latter ; with 
wh^ch, again, it is mired in order to suit the circumstances of 
people who are a little better off ; but Foreign Opium is used by 
all the smokers who can afford to buy it. So long as the present 
great difference in quality between the Native and Foreign 
articles continues to exist, I do not think that the sale of the 
former will interfere much with that of the latter. 

I am, &c., 

T. Dick, 

Bobebt Hast, Esquire, Commmio7ier of Cnstome, 

Inspector General of Chinese Maritime 
Customs, 


NINGPO. 


No. 7. Oftice of Maeitimb Customs, Nikopo, 

1864. 2Srd March 1864, 

Sir, — I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular despatch 
No. 2 of the 17th February, calling for a Report of the extent to 
which the sale of Native Opium has interfered, during the last 
twelve months, with that of the Foreign drug in China. 

In reply, I have to submit the following answers to your queries 
numbered 1 to 6 consecutively : — 

r, 2°, 3°, 4° No Native Opium has been in use at this port 
during the year 1863. 

5° There has been no export of the drug from Ningpo. 

6°. Regarding this inquiry, I would remark that the presence 
of Native Opium in the south of the Chehkiang pro- 
vince has materially affected the quantity of the Foreign 
drug sold at Ningpo for marts in that part of the 
country ; I am informed by one merchant (as his opinion) 
to the number of a monthly average of 16 to 20 chests. 
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It is prepared from the juice of the red poppy grown in 
the hilly country to the south of this port, in the prefec- 
ture of Taichow, also at Lihkiang and other islands of 
the Chusan group. Moveover, it is grown at Ticntung 
to a very little extent, but with trepidation ; and, indeed, 
at xuost places situated too close to the abode of the 
higher local officials, it is never seen by the observer. 

The quantity of the article produced in Chehkiang— into which 
there is no importation from other provinces — cannot be ascer- 
tained even from Chinese sources, and the ]>rice is said to be about 
one-half that of the Foreign drug. But it is asserted the further 
distant from the depots of the latter description of Opium, the 
greater is the increase in the value of the Native supplies. Hence, 
or principally on that account, no such su]>plies are brought here, 
either for sale or use. Neither in the districts where Native 
Opium is consumed is the Foreign commodity bought or used by 
the people. 

The smokers of Native Opium describe it as having an insipid 
taste, and as losing much weight during the boiling process of its 
preparation for the pipe. The poppy grows to a height of six and 
seven feet, with a large head ; and the juice is obtained by making 
three or four delicate incisions upwards on each head, allowing the 
piece of cut skin to overlap the wound, and, early every morning 
is collected by scraping it, in its exuded state, off the plant with 
a plunt piece of bamboo. I have not been able to ascertain the 
yield of a field of poppies per mow. In the producing districts it 
is the only spring crop, to the exclusion of pulse before grown, 
and is found to be the most profitable investment to the cultivator. 

The growers are improving the quality of the drug by keeping 
the first yield separate from the last, yet, as with their vegetables, 
they look to quantity not to quality, and if they would manure 
the land less heavily, a more beneficial result would ensue from 
the change. 

The principal class of Foreign drug sold here is “ Malwa ; ” the 
importation of Patna is a rarity. The consumption of both 
classes at Ningpo and marts supplied by it amounted to more 
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than 3,000 chests or piculs during one year in the time of H. E. 
Chang, Taotai ; whereas during the past year it has not been half 
that quantity. However, as soon as the prefectures of Hangchow, 
Ghiahsing, and Hoochow are recaptured from the rebels, it is 
confidently anticipated that the traffic will receive a great impetus. 

I have, &(!., 

Jahes Bbown, 

Bobbbt Hast, Esquire, Astutant-iu'Charge. 

Inspector General, Shanghai. 


FOOCHOW. 

Ho. 64. Office des Docanes Mabitimes, Foochow, 

^864. le 4 Octohre 1864. 

Monsieub, — J’ai I’honneur de vous accuser riiception de votre 
d^p^che No. 20, datce de Peking, 9 Aoftt 1864, et par laquelle yous 
me demandez une reponse ii vos Circulaires Nos. 2 et 3 du 17 
F^vrier et du 16 Mars de cette ann^e. 

En ce qui conceme la premiere de ces Circulaires, jo me bomerai 
i vous dire. Monsieur, que la consommation de I’Opium dans cette 
province est exclnsivement concentr^e sur I’Opium Stranger, que 
pour la premiilre fois en 1861 une caisse d’Opinm indigene a M 
import^e de Hankow dans le Fokien, et que cet essai, n’ayant pas 
E^ussie, n'a jamais renouvel^. 

• * t * « * 

Agriiez, Monsieur, &c., 

Baboh de M^bitehs, 

Monsieur Bobebt Hast, GmmUsaire des Jhwms. 

Jnspecteur GSnSral des Douanee Maritimes, 
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No. 7. Office op Maritime Customs, Amoy, 

1864. mh March 1864. 

Sir, — In reply to questions 1 to 6 on the subject of Native 
Opium, contained in Circular No. 2 of 1864, 1 have the honour to 
state that — 

1° Native Opium has been in use at .A moy during the year 
1863 ; and that 

2°. About 500 piculs have been disposed of in that period, 
at a 

3°* Price varying from 400 dols. to 480 dols. per picul, which, 
as compared with the price of Poi'cign Oj>iura, is nearly 
one-half Isss, 

4°. It is grown and prepared chiefly at Tungngan, in the 
province of Fukien, 20 miles distant from Amoy. 

5^. In the year 1863 about 100 piculs are stated to have been 
exported to Formosa ; 100 piculs to Ankoi, Changchew, 
and Chinchew ; 100 piculs to Tientsin. 

6^. The consumption of Native Opium in and around Amoy, 
say 200 piculs per annum, has in no perceptible degree 
diminished the demand for Foreign drug here ; neither 
has it, so far as I can ascertain, at those marts supplied 
from Amoy, 

Native Opium is not permitted to be grown in the immediate 
vicinity of Amoy ; Tungngan is a turbulent district over which 
the athorities have but little control. The Opium is sold by ^e 
grower in a prepared state, but it is of an inferior quality, and is 
only used by the poorer classes, and is even then frequently mixed 
with the Foreign drug. 

The likiif tax, when levied, is about 2 mace per catty ; but this 
charge and the export duty are usually evaded by smuggling. No 
Native Opium has been passed through this (Shstom House. 

Although, as stated, its production has not yet perceptibly 
fliiuipished the demand for Foreign drug, still, ultimately, it must 
affect the market, as its production has increased from about 50 
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piculs in 1861 to 500 piculs in 1868, — nearly one-sixth of the 
amount of Foreign Opium, 3,350 piculs, imported in that year. 

I have, Ac., 

Geo. Hughes, 

Robert Hart, Esquire, Commissioner of Customs, 

Inspector General, Maritime Ciistoms^ 

Shaiighau 


SWATOW. 

TSo. 15. Office op Maritime Customs, Swatow, 

1864. ith April mi. 

Sir,— Ih accordance with your Circular No. 2 of 1864, making 
inquiries as to what extent the sale of Native Opium has inter- 
fered during the past year with that of Foreign drug in China,” 
I have the honour to answer the “ queries.” 

l'^. Has Native Opium been in use at your port during the 
year It has not. 

2°. What quantity has been disposed of during the year ?— 
None. 

3°. What has been the price, as compared with that of 
Foreign drug?— There being no sale, no comparison as 
to price can be made. 

4°. From what province has it come ? 

5^. Has any, and if so, what quantity, been exported from 
your port during the year ? — None. 

6°. Has the ap})earaDce of Native Opium in the market 
diminished the demand for Foreign drug either at your 
port or at marts supplied from your port ? — It has not. 

And so far, from inquiries made, it would seem that the use of 
Native drug is hardly known in this section. 

I have, &c., 

H. J >, Williams, 

Robert Hart, Esquire, Acting Commissioner of Customs, 

Inspector Oeneral^ Shanghai, 
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No. 22. Opficb op Maritime CoSTOMa, Canton, 

1^'.' 27th April 1864. 

Sib, — In your Circular No. 2, dated Shanghai, 17th February 
last, you have informed me that you are anxious to learn to what 
extent the sale of Native Opium has interfered during the last 
twelve months with that of Foreign drug in China, and have 
instructed me to make such inquiries, both among Chinese and 
Foreign dealers, at this port as shall enable me to repoi't to your- 
self on the subject. 

In pursuance of these instructions I have for some time past 
been engaged in making inquiries on this subject, and in collecting 
information from various sources, the results of which I have now 
the honour to lay before you ; but in doing so I would beg to 
remark that in consequence of there being no Foreign dealers in 
Opium at this port, I have been compelled to rely upon the 
Chinese dealers for information, and that this has been of so con- 
flicting a character as to make it difficult to arrive at a very 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The contradictory statements I have received, I believe, however, 
to have arisen in a great measure from the unwillingness of the 
Chinese dealers to furnish information on the subject; but the 
following particulars, obtained from the more reliable sources, and 
forming a digest of the information I have arrived at after 
careful investigation and inquiry, will, I think, he found tolerably 
correct. 

In pursuance of your instructions I shall first reply severally to 
the queries to which you have particularly called my attention, 
and afterwards state such additional information as I have been 
able to obtain : — 

1°. Native Opium has been in use at this port during 1863. 

2®. About 16,000 piculs have been disposed of during the 

year. 

3®. The average price of Native Opium during the past year 
has been from S80 dols. (three hundred and eighty) to 
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460 dole, (four hundred and sixty) Mexican dollars per 
picul, while that of Foreign drug during the same 
period has averaged, say, for Malwa Opium, about 670 
dols. (six hundred and seventy),, and* for Patna Opium, 
530 dols. (five hundred and thirty) Mexican dollars per 
picul. 

4°. Native Opium has come principally from the provinces of 
Yunnan, also from those ^ Kweichow and Szechwan, in 
about the following proportions, viz. ; — 

Prom Tiinnan . . about 800 piculs. 

„ Kweichow . „ 400 „ 

„ Szechwan . „ 200 „ 

whilst in this province, Kwangtung, probably about one 
hundred (100) piculs have been produced* 

5^. There has been no Native Opium exported f^om Canton 
during the past year, as far as can be ascertained. 

6"^. The appearance of Native Opium in the market has not, 
BO far as can be ascertained, diminished the demand for 
Foreign drug cither at this port or at marts supplied 
from this port. 

By far the greater portion of Native Opium imported has come 
from Yunnan ; hence the general name given to it is Yunnan pei or 
Yunnan too. 

The principal markets in Kwangtung are 

Foshan (Fatshan), 

Shuhing (Chaochin), 

Hsingngan (Hsinan), 

atid Canton ; the most important being at Foshan, and known as 
the Yunkwei-hong. 

It is sold by the dealers importing it, and the greater portion is 
then mixed with Malwa Opium (in the proportion of about one- 
fifth Native to four-fifths Malwa), and is sent principally to the. 
inland markets of Woochow-fu and Kweilin, in the province of 
Kwangsi. 

Native Opium is generally imported into this (the Kwangtung) 
province in cakes weighing 100 taels, and is sabjeot on its amval 
at the north-west barrier of Shaoukwan to an import duty of 
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9 mace, and to a chow-le war tax of 350 copper cash for 100 
taels weight. On being brought into Canton it further pays 
5 candareehs to the Kwangchow-fu office for the same weight. 

Its use in this ^prOvince and city is not general ; probably five 
per cent, of Opium-smokers use it in mixture with Malwa Opium, 
but this, not from a preference to Foreign drug, but on account 
of its less astringent qualities. Of the Native Opium imported 
little is used in its pure state (probably one-fifth), and it is disliked 
by Opium-smokers on account of its grassy ” taste, which, 
however, is said to be less perceptible than in former years, as 
attention has been given to the subject. 

The reason that so much mixed Native and Malwa Opium is 
sent to Kwangsi appears to be that it is there sold as Foreign 
drug, and thus afford^ a lai*ger profit to the dealer. It is confi- 
dently stated that although the import of Native Opium has 
increased and is likely to do so, it is not likely to diminish the 
demand for Foreign drug, and this is accounted for by the alleged 
increase of Opium-smoking in the south of China. 

As regards the cultivation of the poppy in this province 
(Kwangtung), it has been carried on to a small extent in the 
districts of Loting, Hoshan, Hsingngan, Shuhing, Sinning, and 
Eaouyaou, but, it is said, to little advantage, as the soil and 
climate are not considered favourable. It is, however, also stated 
that owing to the suppression of the Hakka disturbances, a large 
quantity will be grown during the present year. The price of 
Native Opium rises and falls with that of Foreign drug. 

There are said to be restrictions peculiarly uufavoui*able to its 
export from Canton. 

As the above particulars constitute all the information I have 
been able to obtain on the subject, 1 trust the present Report will 
prove tolerably satisfactory to you. 

I have, &c., 

T. O* Lubon, 

fioBSET Eaquirei Aesistant-in^Charge* 

In^ior Oaneral of Chins$e 
UariHm Cusiomi 
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PAPER BY ME. WILLIAM BREND, M.R.C.S. 

I AM asked to compare, in their deleterious effects upon the 
system, Opium and Alcohol, whether the latter be taken in the 
shape of wine, beer, or spirit. 

This comparison may be made under two aspects — the mwal 
and the physical. 

I will take the physical first, and under this head I am 
enabled to assert, 

Fir4ly.—Th&t there is no organic disease traceable to the 
use of Opium, either directly or indirectly, and whether used 
in moderate quantities or even in great excess. In other words, 
there is no special disease associated with Opium, 

Functional disorder, more or less, may be, and no doubt is, 
induced by the improper or unnecessary use of Opium ; but 
this is only what may be said of any other cause of deranged 
health, such as gluttony, bad air, mental anxiety, &c. ; and this 
leads me to state. 

Secondly .— however great the functional disorder pro- 
duced by Opium, even when carried to great excess, may be, 
the whole effect passes off, and the bodily system is restored 
tn a little while to a state of complete health, if the habit be 
discontinued. 

Now for Alcohol. 

When taken in moderation it unquestionably benefits a 
certain number of individuals ; but there are others whose 
systems will not tolerate the smallest quantities—it acts upon 
them like a poison* But in the case of all persons, when 
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Alcohol is taken in excess^ disease is sooner or later produced. 
That disease consists of organic changes induced in the blood- 
vessels of the entire system, more especially the minute 
blood-vessels called the capillaries j these become dilated and 
consequently weakened in their coats, and eventually paralysed, 
so that they cannot contract upon the blood. The result of 
this is stagnation, leading to further changes still, such as fatly 
degeneration of all the organs ; for it must be remembered that 
Alcohol circulates with the blood, and thus finds its way into 
the remotest tissues. The special diseases referable to Alcohol, 
besides this general fatty degeneration, are the disease of the 
liver, called “ cirrhosis,^' and very frequently, “ Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys.” 

Here, then, we have the great and important difi'crence 
between Opium and Alcohol. 

The second great diflercncc grows out of the first. It is 
this. 1 have said that if Alcohol be taken in excess for a 
certain length of time — depending to some extent upon the 
susceptibility of the individual — organic change, that is disease, 
is inevitable j but the saddest part of it is that it is real disease, 
not merely functional disorder; so that, if those who have 
yielded to that excess can be persuaded to abandon Alcohol 
entirely, the mischief induced must remain. The progress of 
further evil may be staved off, but the system can never again 
be restored to perfect health. The demon has taken a grip 
which can never be entirely unloosed. Herein, then, is the 
second great difference between the use of Opium and of 
Alcohol in excess. 

And now for the moral aspect of the question, which I can 
only briefly advert to. 

There can be no doubt that both habits, when carried to 
excess, are degrading. The Opium eater, like the inveterate 
drunkard, will sacrifice everything, the one for the drug and 
the other for the drink, and there is not, perhaps, much to 
choose between the victims of either. But the important 
question arises, what are the relative chances of reclaiming 
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the one as compared with those of reclaiming the other? My 
experi^ce has reference to Europeans oiily> and 1 do not 
hesitate to say it is in favour of the Opium eater, and, if 
what 1 have already said be remembered, the reason will be 
apparent. 

In the Opium eater we have an individual whose body and 
mind are enfeebled, and whose existence is one of misery 
except when under the induence of the drug. It may be 
granted that he would sink if left to himseit. But what I 
assert is, that hel{/^om others can be much more effectually 
brought to bear upon such an individual tlian in the case of 
the habitual drunkard. By judicious management an improve- 
ment in the former may be brought about, leading to still 
further improvement, and eventually to perfect recovery, both of 
body and miud, and— marA this impoiiant point — a disposition 
to relapse into the old habit is very seldom observed ; on the 
contrary, a feeling of horror regarding it is more likely to 
arise in the mind. 

But, now, how is it with the habitual drunkard? How often 
is he or she reclaimed ?* Is not a temporary abandonment of 
the habit almost invariably i'ollowed by a relapse — and why ? 

Because his tissues have so suffered as to render entire 
abstinence almost impossible, whilst to recommend to him 
moderate indulgence is like toppling him over the edge of a 
precipice and requesting him to stop half-way down. 

In making the above comparison 1 have considered Opium 
eating only. Now comes the question of Opium smoking. 
If what 1 have said of Opium eating be true, common sense 
will draw the inference that Opium smoking must be com- 
paratively innocuous, for used in this way a very small 
quantity indeed of the active constituents find their entrance 
Into the system. Its influence, like tobacco, is exerted entirely 
upon the nervous system, and when that influence has passed 
ofif, it leaves (as also in the case of tobacco) a greater or less 


* 1 nsjr M/j 1 have sever known an habitual tem^ dmnkarcl oumd. 
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craving for its repetition ; but^ as organic disease is not the 
result, I see no reason why Opium smoking, in moderation^ 
necessarily degrades the individual more than does the smoking 
of tobacco. 

I do not forget that Opium smoking may possibly lead to 
Opium eating; but even this, as I have already shown, whether 
from the point of view affecting an individual or a nation, is an 
evil of far lesser magnitude than drunkenness. 



APPENDIX III. 


THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

T'wo Letiern aildrestted to the Editor of the “ Tme.v,” 
Dec. 26, 1881, ovd Jan. 20, 1S82, respect i ret hj 
Sir Georok Birdwood, C.S.L, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medico and Botantj, and of 
Anaioiiiii and Plijisiologif, IJrant Medical CoUegCt 
and Curator of the Gorernnie.nf (kntral Economic 
Museum, liomlnnj. 


I 

In view of the uiuliscrimiiiatin}^ agitation whiuh is being 
manufactured all over the country against the Indian Opium 
revenue (amounting to from ,t7, 000,000 to fe0,000,000 sterling 
a year) on the ground of its imputed immorality, I wish to 
place on record the opinions which I have been led, by years 
of intimate study and observation in Bombay, to form of the 
effects of the habitual use of Opium on the people of the East. 
I do not propose to enter into the economical question of the 
Indian Opium revenue, or into the political question of our 
alleged forcing the importation of th^drug on the Chinese. 
I shall confine myself as much as ptwsible to my personal 
experience of the general effects of smoking, eating, and 
drinking Opium on the Chinese, Mussulmans, and Hindoos of 
Western India, 

As regards Opium smoking, I can from experience testify 
that it is, of itself, absolutely harmless. I should like those 
who have been led to believe, on the unscientific observations 
of others, that it is harmful, to simply try it experimentally 
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for themselves, under proper precautions, of course, against the 
risk of using imperfectly prepared chandooy or ^^smokeable 
extract^' of Opium, I feel satisfied that the more thoroughly 
they test it, the more strongly will they be convinced with me 
that the smoking of Opium is, of itself, a perfectly innocuous 
indulgence, I have known cases of desperate suffering, 
resulting apparently from excess in Opium smoking, such as 
unscientific observers hold up in terrorem before the British 
public. But these cases were always of moral imbeciles, who 
were addicted to other forms of depravity, and the Opium pipe 
was merely the last straw laid on their inherently enervated 
anrl overstrained backs.* 

Opium has been smoked for generations in China, even 
within the precincts of tlie Imperial Palace at Pekin. t As far 
back as 1796 edicts were issued against the practice, but in 
vain, so deeply were the people already devoted to it at that 


* At tho Anti-opium Meeting hold in Manchester on the Slst of 
January last, Sir Wilfrid Lawson asked why, if I “thought so 
highly of Opium- smoking, I did not “establish an Opium den in 
London, and invite tho Archbishop of Canterbury to open it ? ” 
He thus, like so many others, confounds two perfectly different 
things, Opium-smoking and Opium dens, or, as they are called in 
Bombay, chandool shops. Sir Wilfrid Lawson must be perfectly 
aware of the character of some of the coffee shops in our larger 
English cities ; but for all that he would not condemn the use of 
coffee : and as to most cJiandool shops, the Opium pipe is but 
a sign serving for the old Roman label, “ Hie habitat felicitas.’* 
It has always been a wonder to me why since the Chinese Govern- 
ment is BO deeply concerned for the moral well-being of its people 
it has never closed these Opium dons. 

t Opium was first (j(krried to China by the Arabs in the ninth 
century ; and the Chinese themselves continued to import it in their 
junks, as a return cargo from India, until the sixteenth century. 
In the eighteen century the trade was chiefly monopolised by the 
Portuguese, and in 1767 their importation of the drug reached one 
thousand chests. The East India Company’s first venture was in 
1773, The Chinese began to complain of the Company's ships in 
1796, but it was not till 1820 that they forbade any ships having 
Opium on board entering the Canton river. Opium-smoking began 
to prevail in Eastern China — possibly introduced from Western 
China— about 1660 ; and before the East India Company’s ships 

H. 2 
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date* The determined, obstinate instinct of the Chinese people 
in its favour paralyzed even the despotic endeavours of the 
Chinese Government to suppress it; and loni^ before we 
became entangled in the quarrel between the Cliinese and 
their Government on the subject, the Financial Board at Pekin 
had advised the recognition of the national habit by the imposi- 
tion of a tax on Opium, on the ground that the increased rigour 
of the laws enforced against its use since the beginning of the 
century had only tended to increase the bribes offered to 
officials for their connivance in it. The Chinese Government 
rejected this judicious proposal with a great flourish of moral 
indignation, and the crusade against Opium smoking was 
continued, with renewed severity. All the same, the popular 
custom proved irresistible, and its victory in the end was of 
incalculable benefit to the Chinese, as it served gradually, 
wherever Opium smoking prevailed, to completely entice them 
away from the use of their native ardent spirits. This histo- 
rical fact should never be overlooked by those who have been 
led by their blind pliilanthropy to believe that Opium smoking 
is necessarily injurious to the Chinese, and that, therefore, the 
Indian Opium revenue is immoral. No one will deny that, at 
all events in tropical countries, the effects of excess in ardent 
spirits are worse than those of Opium, and it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if, as a consequence of the abolition of the 
Government manufacture of Opium in India, the Chinese were 
led back to the use of the ardent spirits of their own baneful 
distillation. It would be the undoing of probably the greatest 
temperance triumph of any age or country ; for I repeat that, 
of itself, Opium smoking is almost as harmless an indulgence 
as twiddling the thumbs, and other silly-looking methods for 
concentrating the jaded mind in momentary nirvana. The 
mind often seeks a lull — quiescence without vacuity — and finds 

carried their first cargo of Opium to Canton, the practice hod 
spread all over the empire. These simple facts, the knowledge of 
which is open to everyone, should be compared with the stories 
to be found in anti-opium publications of our English merchants 
having infected the Chinese with the plague of Opium^smoking* 
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it in any of these strangely infectious ways, Opium smoking 
among the rest. 

But, it may be asked, what of the opinion of the Chinese 
(rovernment as to the morality of Opium smoking ? It is, I 
believe, partly due, as with other worthy people, to their not 
distinguishing between the accidental concomitants of a de- 
bauched life and the antecedent inducements to it; but chiefly 
to the fact of official Chinese ideas of morality being founded 
on an artificial religious system, and not on the national habits 
of the niasscs of Chinamen. The scholastic official ideas of 
morality in China arc utterly at variance, as is obvious in 
regard to Opium smoking at least, with the universal practice 
of the people. 

Be that as it may, all I insist on is the downright inno- 
cency, in itself, of Opium smokiug; and that, therefore, so 
far as we are concerned in its morality, whether judged by a 
standard based on a deduction from preconceived religious 
ideas or an induction from national practices, we are as free 
to introduce Opium into China and to raise a revenue from it 
in India, as to export our cotton, iron, and woollen manu- 
factures to France, 

The habitual eating and drinking of Opium are altogether 
different things from smoking it as a gentle incentive to 
restorative repose of mind. Opium taken internally is a 
powerful and dangerous narcotic stimulant; but even so, it is 
no worse in the effects produced by ,cxccssive use than Alcohol. 
It is, and has been inimemoi^ially used throughout vast regions 
of the East. It satisfies a iiaturid human craving for some 
paregoric stuff or other, "‘banishing sorrow, wrath allaying, 
and causing oblivion of all cares ; while its consumption 
has been further fostered by tbe religious ban imposed in 
Asiatic countries on the use of alcohol,* Alcohol acts with 


* The wide diffusion throughout the East of the use of Opium, 
as distinguished from that of a decoction of poppy heads, and of 
the juice of the entire plant, is particularly connected with the 
spread of Mahommedauism, and its temperance ordinances against 
ardent spirits. 
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doubly destructive force in tropical climates, and with awful 
rapidity, and its victims are a constant danger to others; 
whereas the sufferers from the abuse of Opium are seldom 
dangerous to others, and are a nuisance only from lingering 
80 long in a state of harmless dulness on the hands of their 
relations. Nothing, moreover, is so offensive to respectable 
Asiatics as the violent excitement caused by wine and ardent 
spirits ; and Opium enables these dignified persons, who dare 
not break the ecclesiastical law against alcoholic drinks, nor 
outrage the social feeling against noisy intoxication, to safely 
satiate their natural craving for something at once stimulating 
and soothing. The ill effects of the habitual use of Opium in 
excess are developed almost exclusively among those who, by 
some weakness or injury of brain, or by chronic disease, or by 
the unhappy circumstances of their lives, arc predisposed to 
over-indulgence. The habit of destructive excess among them 
is, in fact, usually to be traced to chronic diarrhoea, chronic 
cough, chronic fever, and to the long religious fasts, alike of the 
Buddhists, Hindoos, and Mussulmans, in which Ojnum is nacd 
to allay the pangs of protracted hunger. Besides these unfor- 
tunates, the weak-brained, dissipated rich, and the hopelessly 
poverty-stricken are the only sufferers. Sound, hale people, 
in comfortable worldly circumstance, who lead healthy lives, 
seldom or never suffer from the habitual use of Opium, even in 
quantities that seem to be excessive. There are Jew finer 
people in the world tlian those of (loojerat, Kattywar, Cutch, 
and Central India, and they arc all addicted to the habitual 
use of Opium. In Rajpoot ana, high and low, rich and poor, 
indulge in it, in the most alarming excess, measured by the 
quantity they take, but, as regards the mass of the population, 
with impunity. These Rajiwots are splendid men, well-formed, 
handsome, and of the most chivalrous and romantic tempera- 
ment. Their custom is to drink the Opium in the form of an 
emulsion called kusoomba. It is prepared and served round 
in a bowl, like an enormous pap-bowl, from which it is poured 
into the joined palms of every visitor to drink of it, and the 
Rajpoots are always taking these paregoric draughts from 
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morning to night. But they are robust and active, constantly 
in the open air, and, as a rule, suffer no more from their 
immoderate potations of knsoomba than healthy country-folk 
in England from sound ale, or Tartars from koumis, certainly 
not so much as Glasgow bodies’^ from whisky, or Londoners 
from gin. The women in Rajpootana prepare the htsoombay 
and it will be remembered that in the Odyssey it is Helen who 
prepares the famous '' nepenthic drug : — 

“ Meanwhile, with genial joy to warm the soul, 

Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl.’* 

In 1809 Rajpootana was thrown into disorder by the contest 
of the princes for the band of Krishna Kumari, the beautiful 
daughter of the Rana of Oodcypore. To sta^ the fratricidal 
strife the heroic maiden mixed a bowl of kusoomba, and 
exclaiming, These are the nuptials fore-doomed for mc,^^ 
drank it off at a draught, and sank down, wliere she stood, and 
died, so restoring peace to the distracted land. I have a strong 
suspicion that the free use of Opium in Rajpootana acts as a 
preventive of malarious fevers. 

It is evident, in short, that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion of the morality of the me of even Opium itself and 
all the facts regarding its real effects should be fully placed in 
evidence before the public, when the relations of the Govern- 
ment of India with its manufacture and exportation are being 
made the butt of ignorant and prejudiced opposition. Even 
the eating and drinking of Opium appeared to me so little 
harmful, and the instances of any consequent evil so rare, that 
all the time I was in India I was an advocate of the use of all 
stimulants iu moderation ; and it was only when I returned to 
England, and saw on all sides of me, and every day, the evil 
effects of the abuse of alcohol, that I was gradually led to 
sympathize with those who urge voluntary abstinence from 
every form of stimulant. 

There is the fact, however, of the universal craving of 
man for some kind of stimulants, and of their being every- 
where, from Kamtschaika to South Africa, and Canada to 
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Polynesia, provided for his use. We are always being called 
upon to appreciate the divine bounty in the wide distribution 
of cereal and pulse grains, to strengthen man’s heart ; and are 
we to take no heed of narcotic stimulants which are to be 
found in almost* every natural order of plants, and in eveiy 
climate of the globe, to make glad the heart of man ? Then, 
also, may not some significance be attached to the narrative of 
the marriage in Cana, at which water was turned into wine, — 
not wine into water ? I know it has been urged by some 
commentators that this particular miracle is without a moral 
end. I suppose they thought its end immoral. But it was 
worked in the presence of the disciples of John the Baptist, 
and everyone who has lived in the East will recognise that the 
moral of the ifiiracle is the rebuke it administers to that 
sanctimonious affectation of an impracticable acetiscism, which 
is, perhaps the most offensive trait of the Asiatic character. 
The miracle was palpably meant to impress the followers of the 
Baptist — one of the three only Nazirites for life, the other 
two being Samson and Samuel, mentioned in Scriptures — that 
not objectless mortification of self, any more than licentious- 
ness, but rational enjoyment, was the right rule of life. Man 
could not possibly avoid the discovery of wine, and the thought 
of the famous sentence of St. Augustine, “ Ipse fecit vinum in 
nnptiis, qui omni anno facit in vitibus,” is as just and true as 
it is poetical. 

If, however, it is impossible to object altogether to stimu- 
lants, we can no more object altogether to Opium. Its use « 
merely a question of geography and race, and not of morality 
in the least. A fortiori there is nothing to be said on moral 
grounds against Opium smoking. If anyone will test its efitets, 
he will find that half its southing and pleasure is derived chiefly 
from the opportunity it affords for abandoning oneself for s 
few moments to idleness with the pretence of occupation,—!** 
preparing the dainty apparatus used by well-to-do connois- 
seurs in the operation, — the elegant lamp, the exquisite J 
damascened, or brilliantly enamelled, pipe, and quaint y 
chased silver pins,— and cleaning and putting them » 
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back again into the drawer of the low japanned tabic, which 
is the respectable Opium smoker^s fire altar and altar of 
incense in one, from which the smoke g^eth up continually. 
Those who are fond of rolling up their own cigarettes — pro- 
bably not composed of tobacco — will understand this. Then, 
for the rest, there is the supreme satisfaction felt by man of 
every colour, creed, and race, in passing anv mild smoke, 
especially if it be in any sort fragrant, in and out of the 
mucous passages of liis head, a pleasure quite independent 
of the positive physiological action that the smoke-stuff 
itself may possess ; while for any narcotic properly there may 
be ill the smoke of thoroughly combusted chandoo — in the 
ashes, that is, of sniokeable extract of Opium — the subtlest 
chemical analysis would probably fail to find it out. Blow- 
ing soap bubbles itself can, indeed, scarcely be a more 
ethereal enjoyment than sucking chandoo smoke into the 
throat, and blowing it out again through the nose, and some- 
times, by finished jierforiners, through the inner corner of the 
eyes. 

I am not approving the use of stimulants— I have long 
ceased to do so. I am only protesting that there is no more 
harm in smoking Opium than in smoking tobacco, in the form 
of the mildest cigarettes, and that its narcotic effect can be but 
infinitesimal, if, indeed, anything measurable, and 1 feel bound 
to publicly express these convictions, wliich can easily be put 
to the test of experiment, at a moment when all the stupendous 
machinery available in this country of crotchetraougers, and 
ignorant, if well-meaning, agitators, is being set in motion 
against the Indian Opium revenue, on the express ground of 
its falsely imputed immorality. 


IL 

The vital question for Englishmen really is — are Opium and 
Alcohol in the same category as dietetical corroborants or not ? 
W Opium is naturally adapted for the daily use of the people 
^ho actually consume it, Englishmen will trouble themselves 
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as little about supplying them with Indian Opium as about 
forcing the purchase of Manchester goods wherever we have an 
opportunity. To me the whole weight of trustworthy evidence, 
and particularly of professional evidence, which probably is 
alone trustworthy evidence in such a matter, seems to be in 
favour of the use of such a contro- stimulant as Opium, by the 
inhabitants of tropical countries, more particularly by tho^e 
who live in malarious regions and feed chiefly on a vegetable 
diet. 


Opium Eating, 

I trace the outcry against Opium entirely to the commercial 
jealousy of the Dutch in the last century of the trade which 
then began to spring up in this article between India and 
China. Sir Stamford Kaffles^s Java/^ vol. i., pp. 111-112) 
emphatic condemnation of Opium is obviously but a reflectioa 
of the Dutch prejudice against it. Tod^s Rajasth^an/^ vol.i., 
pp. 553-534, and vol. ii., pp. 578-584) opinion of the pernicious 
effects of Opium on the Rajpoots is based simply on their 
inordinate indulgence in it. The really pertinent fact regarding 
the Rajpoots is that, although they are all, from their youth 
upward, literally saturated with Opium, they are one of the 
finest, most truthful, and bravest people in the world. The 
same may be said of the Sikhs. The first words always 
addressed to a visitor among the Rajpoots are, “ Take your 
opiate/^ A pledge ratified by “eating opium together'* is 
maintained inviolable by them under all circumstances ; and 
the invariable inscription on the seals with which they stamp 
all written contracts and other legal documents is “ Take a 
draught of Opium." 1 am informed of a well-known Rajpoot, 
a hale old man of seventy, which is equal to eighty years of age 
among us, who still makes nothing of riding out forty miles in 
the early dawn of day, and riding back the same distance in 
the afternoon, yet all his life has been in the habit of taking 
daily about a fifth of a pound of Opium. Tod and Raffles are 
the only eminent authorities, ol whom I am aware, who 
condemn the eating and drinking of Opium. Sir John Malcolm 
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evidently did not condemn its use. In his Memoir on Central 
India/^ he devotes several pages (45, 76, 359-360) to the 
cultivation and quantity of Opium produced in Malwa, and the 
estimate of the expenses and return of each begak ; but he 
nowhere gives the slightest indication of disapproval of its 
growth and consumption. Dr. James Burnes (“ Narrative of 
a Visit to the Court of Scinde, and a Sketch of the History 
of Cutch/^ pp. 230-233) gives the most convincing testimony 
of the comparative impunity with which Opium is used in the 
the latter country. John Crawfurd, in his ""Dictionary of the 
Malay Archipelago/^ expresses a strong preference for the use 
of Opium rather than of Alcohol as an habitual stimulant. 
The most valuable evidence in its favour, however, will be 
found in Dr. W. C. B. Eatwell’s "" Selections from the Records 
of the Bengal Government on the System of Cultivating the 
Poppy and of preparing Opium in the Benares Opium Agency 
(republished in the Pharmaceutical Journal for 1851-52), and 
Dr. Elijah Impey^s official Report on the Cultivation, Pre- 
paration, and Adulteration of JMahva Opium/^ Bombay, 1848. 
No one should attempt to discuss the question of the Govern- 
ment monopoly of Opium in India who has not read and 
thoroughly mastered these two exhaustive reports.* 

* At the Manchester Anti-opium Meeting of the 31st January 
last, the Bishop of Manchester very rightly took me to task for 
not quoting Sir Charles Aiteheson^s recent report on the evil 
effects of the use of Opium on the Burmese. The truth is that, at 
the date of my letter of the 20th of January to the Times, I had 
not seen this deeply interesting ivport. But the ninth paragraph 
of the report, which indicates some of the causes of the evils 
following the novel iutroductiou of Opiuin-suiokiiig among the 
Burmese, taken with the fourth paragraph, fully justifies all I have 
written on this part of the subject of the habitual use of Opium. 
In the same wajjr, “ Young Bengal/* in the flush of emancipation 
fi*om the restraint of his ancestral religion, takes to eating beef 
and drinking wine, at first in mere braggadocio and playful defiance 
of paternal prejudices, which, however, only too often lead him 
on at last into indulgence in every kind of European vice, and 
to misery and ruin. Anyhow, admitting that Opium-smoking 
is in itself, and because of the Opium in the pipe, injurious to 
the Burmese, just as alcohol proved to the Red Indians, is it not 
expedient to leave the monopoly of the Opium trade in 
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Sir Robert Christison, in his great work on Poisons/^ 
gives the abstracts of eleven cases, the general result of whose 
histories tends, in Pcrcira^s formidable judgment, to throw a 
doubt on 'the popular opinion in England of the injurious 
effects of Opium and its tendency to shorten human life, 
Pereira significantly adds, It must be confessed that in 
several known cases of the habitual use of Opium eatinj^ 
that have occurred in this country no ill-effects have been 
observable 

I have recently collected some remarkable evidence of the 
prevalence of Opium eating in this country among the poor 
population about Tothill-strect and in the East-end of London, 
which some day 1 may publish, and, so far as I have gone, it 
affords the strongest proof possible of tlic imj)unity with which 
Opium may be indulged in, even by a tiesh-cating people, and 
that it is conservative rather than destructive of their morality. 
One case is of an old woman of ninety, recently deceased, who 
to her last day earned her own living by manufacturing small 
wares in iron and tiji. She began Opium eating at seventeen, 
and during the last nine years of her praiseworthy existence, 
had been in the habit of eating daily 135 grains of Opium. It 
should be noted that this was Turkey Opium, and that the 
taking of Turkey Opium, as by the Opium eaters of Eastern 
Europe, or laudanum as in this country, or morphia as in 
America, is a different thing from eating or drinking Indian 
Opium, which, in consequence of its comparative weakness in 
morphia, is not used in Europe as medicine. 

When you speak to the natives of India about the dangers 
of Opium eating, they answer, But if you take away oui 
Opium, what shall wc do against fever The late Consul 

India in the hands of a beneficent Government, which stops ih 
sale, as in Burmah, wherever it is found to be doing harm, tnar 
to leave it, as the “ ^cohol ** trade is left in this country, to almos 
unrestricted private enterprise ? And is it not strangely m^on 
sistent in the advocates of the Gothenburg system in this country 
for they are for the most part the same worthy people ba 
the anti-opium agitation, to advocate the abolition in India oi w » 
is a sort of ready-organisod Gothenburg system, the Govemm 
monopoly of Opium 9 
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Margary states that in his last journey to Bhamoo he used 
to take an Opium pill daily to keep off fever. So early as 
Pliny (xix. 53) the febrifuge property of Opium is recorded. 
But more than this; it is probably absolutely beneficial to 
the nutrition of a vegetarian population like tliat of India. 
Carnivorous animals liave |)roportionately slmrtcr intestines 
than grarnijiivorous, while man, being l)y nature both car- 
nivorous and graminivorous, has intestines of intermediate 
length between the extremes adapted to an exclusively animal 
and an exclusively vegetable diet. Under, however, the 
religious influence of Buddliism, the Hindoos have for at 
least 1,000 years adopted an exclusively vegetable diet 
unsuitod to the human constitution, and consequently, after 
weaning, they all sufler more or less from inordinate iiidi- 
gestion, and to the end of their lives, excepting those of 
them who moderately indulge in tlie habitual use of Opium. 
I’he explanation is that Opium delays the process of diges- 
tion, and lias, in fact, the effect of, as it were, artificially pro- 
longing the human intestine, and tlius promoting the more 
complete digestion and assiraiilatioii of vegetable food. 

In India the Buddhists not only put down the eating of 
flesh, but the drinking of .vnaa also, and, as I judge from what 
Tylor says on the subject Aiitliropology,” p. 208-270), 
introduced in the place of the latter, and other alcoholic 
intoxicants, the use of tea, which is a native of Assam, and 
carried the plant with their religion from India into China. 
This is an extremely interesting suggestion, well worth special 
investigation. In a similar way, the use of coflee as well 
as of Opium was propagated everywhere with the religion of 
Mahomet, who, however, does not positively forbid the use 
nf alcoholic stimulants, as is generally supposed (see Koran, 
ciupters The Cow/' « The Table," and “ The Bee These 
^cre first absolutely forbidden, I i)resuine, by his Sunnite 
followers. The use of Opium is immemorial in the East, 
possibly suggested to the Buddhists their idea of ntreana : 

“There is no joy like calm. 

Why should we always toil i 
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Its use probably originated in North-Eastern India, where, 
judging from tlie elaborate and highly local character of the 
decoration of the Opium pipes in use, I conclude that Opium 
smoking has iinmeniorially been practised, among the tribes 
inhabiting the highlands between Assam and the Chinese 
frontier.’*^ 

My readers must judge for themselves, from the authoriries I 
have indicated j but the opinion I have come to from them, and 
my own experience, is tliat, Opium is used in Asia in a similar 
way to Alcohol in Europe, and that, considering the natural 
craving and popular inciination for, and the ecclesiastical tolera- 
tion of it, and its general beneficial effects, and the absence 
of any resulting evil, there is just as much justification for the 
habitual use of Opium in moderation as for the moderate use of 
Alcohol, and, indeed, far more. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie is always quoted as the most dis- 
tinguished professional opponent of the dictetical use of 
Opium; but what are his words Psychological Enquiries/^ 
p. 218) : — ‘‘The effect of Opium when taken into the stomach 
is not to stimulate, but to soothe the nervous system. It may 
bo otherwise in some instances, but these are rare exceptions 
to the general rule. The Opium eater is in a passive state, 
satisfied with his own dreamy condition while under the influence 
of the drug. He is useless, but not mischievous. It is quite 
otherwise with alcoholic liquors/^ 


* Since the date of this letter, I have seen at Mr, Wareham's, 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, a most interesting collection, made 
by Mr. Bragge, of Sheffield, of the pipes of all nations. I was 
first struck by the great costliness of some of the Chinese Opium 
pipes, which must have originally cost so much as <£20, and £30, 
and £50 each ; and next by the intimate manner in which thmr 
ornamentation grows out of their form, a sure indication of the 
great, the immemorial age of all like articles. I was struck, 
also, by the close resemblance between the Chinese Opium pipe an<l 
the calumet of the Bed Indians, the parent of tne various forms 
of European tobacco pipes ; so that it would seem as if the Chinese 
Opium pipe was indeed the forefather of all pipes. 
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Opium Smoking, 

Opium smoking, which is the Chinese form of using the drug 
— for which the Indian Government is specially held responsible 
— is, to say the least in its favour, an infinitely milder indul- 
gence, For my own part, as already mentioned, I hold it to 
be absolutely harmless. 1 do not place it simply in the same 
category with even tobacco smoking, for tobacco smoking may, 
in itself, if carried into excess, be injurious, particularly to 
young people under twenty-five; but I mean that Opium 
smoking, in itself, is as harmless as smoking willow bark, or 
inhaling the smoke of a peat fire, or vapour of boiling water. 
Opinions, of course, difler. Medhurst China ^’) is the 
weightiest lay authority against it, and Marsden Sumatra, 
pp. 278*279) in its defence. Professor O’Shaughnessy (“Bengal 
Dispensatory, pp. 180-181 ) admits that what is recorded against 
it applies only to the abuse of the practice. Dr. Oxley, quoted in 
Crawfurd^s “Dictionary*^ (p. 813), Dr. Smith {Lancet, Feb. 19, 
1812, quoted at sufficient length by Pereira), Dr. Eatwell 
(Phfm7iac€tHica/ Journal, l8r)l--52, |)p 2(5 1 26o), and Dr. 
Impey (in his Report on Malwa Opium) all protest against 
the indiscriminate coiidenination directed by prejudiced or 
malicious writers against it. I have not seen Surgeon-General 
Moore's recent paper on Opium in the Indian Medical Gazette, 
but I gather from a notice of it, quoted from the Calcutta 
Englishman in the Ho^neward Mail of tlie 1 1th of November 
last, that it supplies a most exhaustive and able vindication of 
the perfect morality of the revenue derived by the Indian 
Government from the manufacture and sale of Opium to the 
Chinese. He quotes from Dr, Ayres, “ No Cliiiia resident 
believes in the terrible frequency of the dull, soddeu-witted, 
^lebilitated Opium smoker met witli in print;" and from 
Consul Lay, “ In China the spendthrift, the men of lewd 
babits, the drunkard, and a large assortment of bad characters, 
slide into th® Opium smoker; hence the drug seems to be 
chargeable with all the vices of the country " Mr. Gregory, 
Her Majesty's Consul at Swatow, says Dr, Moore, never saw 
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a single case of Opitim intoxication, though living for months 
and travelling for liuiidreds of miles among Opium smokers. 
Dr. Moore directly confirms my own statement of the Chinese 
having been great drinkers of Alcohol before they took to 
smoking Opium. . I find, also, iu a remarkable collection of 
folk-lore (“ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,’^ by 
Herbert A, Giles), evidence in almost every chapter of the 
universal drinking habits of the Chinese before the introduction 
of Opium among them, notwithstanding that the use of Alcohol 
is opposed to the cardinal precepts of Buddhism. 

What Dr. Moore says of the freedom of Opium smokers from 
bronchial and thoracic diseases is deserving of the deepest 
consideration. I find that, on the other hand, the Chinese 
converts to Christianity suffer greatly from consumption. The 
missionaries will not allow them to smoke, and, as they also 
forbid their marrying while young, after the wise custom, 
founded on an experience of thousan<ls of years, of theii fore- 
fathers, they fall into those depra^•ed, filthy habits of which 
consumption is everywhere the inexorable witness and scourge. 
When spitting of blood comes on, the Opium pipe is its sole 
alleviation. 

The Opium, as retailed to the smokers, is already diminished 
by various admixtures in narcotic power, and is, apparently, 
still more so by its preparation iu the form of pure “ smokeable 
extract.'^* Then the pill so prepared is placed in a fiame, where 
it is instantly set ablaze. It blazes furiously, and its vapour is 
at the same instant inhaled into the throat and lungs in one 
inspiration. 

But, according to Christison, none of the active principles 


* Professor Gamgee, in lecturing at Manchester, March 9, in 
reply to these letters, is reported to have said that ehandoo con- 
tained all the active principles of opium in concentration. 1 wrote 
to him at once, on seeing this statement, for his authority for it ; 
but up to the time of Mr. Brereton’s book going to press, April 13, 
I haye received no reply to my inquiry. I have never yet come 
across an intelligible, working receipt for the preparation oi ehandoo, 
and know of no analysis either of it or its smoke. 
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of Opium are volatilisable I* And if any one of my readers 
will get Indian Opium, as retailed in the bazaars, and 
prepare pure chandoo from it, and smoke as many pills 
of it as he pleases, in the above manner, he will find that 
they will not produce the slightest effect on him, or any. 
one else, one way or the other, beyond causing that plea- 
sant and peaceful warmth throughout the body which comes 
of* sitting over a peat fire on a chilly day, or inhaling 
the fragrant vapour from a bowl of whisky toddy as you stir 
the boiling water into it, or, for that matter, from the simple 
steam issuing from a jug of boiling water. I conclude myself 
that nothing passess from the deflagrating chandoo pill into 
the lungs but the volatile resinous constituents of Opium. At 
least, if this be the fact, it explains the antiseptic and prophy- 
lactic action of Opium smoking in the pulmonary affections of 


* This is what Sir Kobert Christison says : — Opium would 
appear also to exert its action when introduced in the form of 
smoke into the lungs. This is the mode, at least, in which it is 
often used in“China, and apparently with the same effects as when 
swallowed. Yet Opium is known to be decomposed by such heat 
as is necessary in the process of smoking ; neither are any of its 
active principles volatilisable. And I may add that several of my 
pupils have tried the process with a Chinese pipe, and Chinese 
extract, but experienced no other effects than severe headache and 
sickness,” 

On this Professor Attfield, in the Times of the 3rd February, 
wrote i — “ Two facts must he borne in mind. First, active vege- 
table principles such as those of Opium, on being heated, yield 
vapour having, in most cases, the chief properties of the original 
principle, . , , Secondly, a substance only maintained in vapour at 
a high temperature when alone, may he carried a considerable 
distance in a current of quite cool smoke*' There can be no doubt 
that Professor Attfield has here indicated, particularly in the words, 
which I have ventured to italicise, the correct scientific explanation 
of any narcotic effect Opium-smoking may have. But I repeat, 
that, judging from my own experience^ and the experience of 
everyone known to me personally who has observed Opium- 
smoking, I have come to the conclusion that it has no real 
i^rcotic effect, and I have always accepted in explanation of 
this aasumea Eact, Ohiistison’s statement, that none of the active 
principles of Opium aire volatilisable, t.6. smokeable. 


S 
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the Chinese. I conclude (my chemistry is of 1850-54^ and 
quite out of date) that the rarefied resinous vapous inhaled 
protects the surface of the bronchial passages and lungs from 
the outer air, and that, when consumption has once set in, 
this empyreumatio vapour has the effect of checking the sup- 
puration. This might be tested at the Brompton Hospital. 
Only one inspiration is taken from each pill, and the residuum 
is then mixed up with such drugs as Indian hemp, tobacco, and 
nux vomica, and resold at a greatly reduced rate to the poorer 
smokers. It is really this it/f^^chayitho, or refuse chandoo/^ 
that has given Opium smoking so bad a name among superficial 
and untrained observers. But even in respect of it, considering 
the exhaustive incineration the pill undergoes in being smoked, 
I doubt whether anything hut liarmlcss smoke passes into 
the lungs. It is the general debauched habits of the lower 
outcast populations of the cities of China which are really 
responsible for their cachectic appearance, and not the acci- 
dental circumstance that some of them indulge in Opium 
smoking. * 

As to the alleged special aphrodisiac properties of Opium, I 
discredit them altogether. At all events, it must never be 
forgotten, as a factor which tends to confuse even export 
observation that is not severely verified, of any such alleged 
effect, that throughout the East the great majority of the 
people are always deliberately plying themselves with aphro- 
disiacs or reputed aphrodisiacs. The whole systcTu of Eastern 
medicine seems based on the idea of the aphrodisiac or anti- 
aphrodisiac properties of things. European medical men are 
pestered all tlieir days in the East, from Morocco to Shanghai, 
by simple natives persistently supplicating them for some 
potent aphrodisiac of which it is believed they hold the 
golden secret. I know a medical officer who, when serving 
in the Indian Navy, was followed from port to port, all up 
and down the Persian Gulf, by a picturesque old Arab Chief 
in quest of aphrodisiac pills, and nothing would content him 
but to have them, although they consisted only of pellets of 
bread crumbs rolled in magnesia. Every medical man who 
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has practised in the East is familiar also with the phenomenon 
of the sudden wasting away, in body, mind, and soul, of the 
healthiest and most beautiful and intellectual boys on their 
reaching the critical period of adolescence. At the other 
critical period, between forty-five and fifty, the best and 
strongest of good men also suddenly turn bad, and go to the 
dogs^^ utterly. Opium has nothing to do with these sad cata- 
strophics of daily observation ; while T am convinced that some 
form of smoking might often prevent them. Those, indeed, 
who can believe that opium is iniurious to the morality of the 
Chinese can have little idea of what morality means in Eastern 
Asia — much less immorality. 

I need add no more. I do not seek to support any particular 
financial or commercial policy in India. I desire simply to 
instruct the consciences of ray countrymen. I have been 
charged with having a private purpose to serve by the argument 
I have taken in this controversy.* The views I hold on Opium 
I first stated as a student in a discussion before the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. In a work I published before 
1868 on the Vegetable Products of Western India, which 
went through two editions, I maintained the same views, 
founded on facts gathered from every region of the globe. I 
might, therefore, be credited with now writing on the subject 
from strict conviction. 

I hold Opium smoking, in short, to be a strictly harmless 
indulgence, like any other smoking, and the essence of its 
pleasure to be, not in the Opium itself so much as in the 
smoking it. If something else were put into the pipe instead 
of Opium, that something else would gradually become just as 
popular as Opium, although it might not incidentally prove so 
beneficial. It was in this way that the Red Indians took to 
smoking willow bark in place of tobacco, which was too costly 


^ * His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York has been so good, 
since this letter was first published, as to explain that nothing 
personal was meant by His Grace's strictures on me made at the 
snti-opium meeting held at Sheffield on the 6th December last. 

9 2 
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for them. It ia in this way that one is often able to substitute 
harmless prescriptions for harmful philters amon^ the nympho, 
leptic sons of Ham and Turan. In India, in the Indian 
Archipelago, in China, and wherever else Opium is eaten, or 
drunk, or smoked with impunity, we ought to endeavour to 
supply it as pure and cheap as possible. It may be abused 
by the vicious, as well as used by the virtuous, but I am 
defending the virtuous use and not the vicious abuse of opium. 

“ Satan with apples Eve beguil’d, 

But sin, not apples, her defil’d.” 

It makes milder smoking than tobacco, and is evidently bene- 
ficial ill many ways ; and we may rest assured that mankind, 
where it has once taken to it, will never give up smoking -either 
Opium, or tobacco, or some other such stuff, however silly it may 
look.in the eyes of the '^unco’ guid.” It is not really sillier than 
eating and drinking, or any other natural action, to look at; 
while it is undoubtedly one of the least alloyed of the pleasures 
of the senses, if, indeed, it may not be said to be almost a 
supersensuous pleasure; for it seems, in some way past 
searching out, to possess the true magic which spiritualizes 
sense. 
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Fart V. of F oL II. of “ Annals of Chemical Medicine, 
including the Application of Chemistry to Phy~ 
siology, Fathology, Therapeutics, Fharmacy, 
Toxicology, and Hygiene,*’ by J, L. W. Thudi- 
cauM, M.D . — Ancesthesia by Volatile Alkaloids, 
as illustrated by Opium-Smoking.”* 


The medical uses of opium have been so well known through 
all historical times that it is a matter for surprise to hud that 
they arc not better appreciated in the present day. In this, as 
in many other matters, we are in fact only gradually emerging 
from the condition of those dark times during which, amongst 
many good things, the knowledge of opium, for example, was 
lost. Although its rediscovery and reintroduction into Central 
Europe was ett'ected by Paracelsus, its medical use was almost 
lost again by two causes — one the adulterations to which it was 
subjected by producers or vendors, the other the polypharmacy! 
of a transitory period of medical art. 


* Extracted from the above valuable work by the kind per* 
uiission of the author. 

t What this polypharmacy meant any curious reader can see 
from the prescription for “ theriaque ” coutained in the French 
Pharmacopoeia, which enumerated hfty-seren ingredients (amongst 
fbem sixty grms. of dried vipers), to serve in the compounding of 
^ mass of two and a quarter kilogrms. of theriaque powder, in 
vbich the only actual healing power of medicine is represented bv 
120 grms. of Smyrna opium. This powder is again mixed with 
nearly four times its weight of honey, etc., and then constitutes 
^eriaque, in this mixture opium is actually diluted with eighty 
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The adulteration of opium^ which greatly helped to obscure 
its power and limit its use^ was^ for medical purposes at leasts 
made innocuous by the progress of pharmaceutical chemistry. 
For this branch of the apothecary’s art supplied the means of 
correctly estimating the medical power of any given specimens 
of opium by means of the quantation of those of its active 
ingredients which were the most potent and were present in 
the largest quantities. In this way opium became the crude 
material of a new branch of manufacture ; opium was not only 
purified and concentrated — its principal power was shown to be 
mathematically definite^ in the shape of morphium and its salts. 
This alkaloid took the place of opium in medical practice to a 
very large extent^ and by its aid the administration of narcotics 
and sedatives began to assume the appearance of a definite 
science. In the course of my practice 1 had frequent oppor- 
tunities for observing the great power of the pure alkaloid^ but 
at the same time the great diiliculty of admeasuring the dose^ 
so that the efiect desired should be obtained^ and not cither 
missed or overstepped. In female patients I frequently observed 
sickness produced even by small doses^ and in nearly all cases 
the inconvenience of the well-known astringent action upon the 
intestines. These and other considerations led me to look about 
for a more convenient mode of producing the effects of morphia 


times its weight of at least indifferent (possibly injurious) matters. 
At all events, a person who requires the benefit of a grain of 
opium must, if he wants to get it in the popularly best-known 
form of theriaque, swallow, besides his gram of active material, 
seventy-nine grains of a mixture of selected absurdities. If 
desires to take the grain of opium in the form of electuary of 
diascordium, he must take muety-four grains of the mixture. 
The last of the opiates of the French Codex is the must in- 
structive, for this (“ Opiatum cum copahu compositum,’* p* 
of the Codex of Ibfiti) contains no opium at all, and nothing 
either derived from or related to opium in anjr way. In this 
manner have the magistral opiates, of which opium always was 
the essential ingredient, become discredited and gone out of use, 
until now the name of opiates is applied to tooth-powders and 
tooth-pastes, which in their essential featui'es ore not unlike the 
thenaque of the French Fbarinacopceia. 
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without its incouveniences or eren dangers. I knew from the 
experiments of Descharmes and B^nard {Compt. Rend. 40, 34) 
that in opium-smoking a portion of the morphia is volatilised 
undecomposed, aud I therefore experimentalised with the 
pyrolytic vapours of opium, first upou myself, theu upon 
others ; and when 1 had made myself fully acquainted with 
the Chinese method of using the drug, I came to the conviction 
that here one of the most interesting therapeutical problems 
had been solved in the most ingenious and at the same time in 
the most safe manner. 1 held in my hand a power well known 
and used largely by Eastern races, yet its use neglected, ignored, 
denounced, and despised by the entire Western world, I there- 
fore studied carefully and cautiously all the evidence which I 
could procure on the subject, from the few notes of Chinese 
authors and of travellers in China, to the publications of the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, and the 
evidence contained in the voluminous publications of the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Finances of India. The results 
of those studies are condensed in the following pages. 

Mode of preparing the Extract of Opium . — The British 
Pharmacopoeia gives the following direction for producing 
extract of opium. 

Take of opium in thin slices 1 lb. ; distilled water 6 pints. 
Macerate the opium in 2 pints of the water for 24 hours, aud 
express the liquor. Reduce the residue of the opium to a 
uniform pulp, macerate it again in 2 pints of the water for 
24 hours, and express. Repeat the operation a third time. 
Mix the liquors, strain through flannel, and evaporate by a 
water-bath until the extract has acquired a suitable consistence 
for forming pills. 

Extract thus prepared, when diluted with a little water, so as 
to acquire the consistence of a thick treacle, is very well suited 
for use on the pipe. Or if the extract is prepared directly for 
use with the pipe, the evaporation should be arrested after it 
has assumed the desired concentration. 

The smokable extract, as prepared in China, is said to 
amount to less than half of the bulk of the opium employed 
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in its production. According to a careful experiment quoted by 
Jjockhart^ 1 catty or 16 taels yield of extract 7 taels 8 mace 
8 candareenSj equal to 49 per cent, of the opium. A chest of 
Fatna^ weighing 140 lbs., gives only 70 lbs. of extract. Lockhart 
(p. 388) erroneously supposes that the insoluble part of the 
opium contained more than half the narcotic power, and that the 
Chinese were extravagant in throwing this away. The insoluble 
part of the opium is almost inert and valueless. In the best 
sorts of opium the insoluble residue amounts to less than 40 
per cent. 8chacht gives 40 per ceut. as the maximum to be 
allowed in testing opium for its pharmaceutical value. It 
contains of the bases all the uarcotin, and a little morphin. 
The latter can be extracted by hydrochloric acid. 

The French and Austrian Fharmacopoeias have identical 
prescriptions for the production of extract of opium, which 
ditfer from the prescription of the Jlritish Pharmacopoeia by 
the use of much more water, and the protraction of the period 
of extraction. The Austrian Pharmacopoeia says : Take of 
opium, cut roughly in slices, lUO grammes; cold distilled 
water, 800 grammes. Macerate during 48 hours, frequently 
shaking the mixture ; decant the liquid, and press residue. 
Four another 400 grammes of cold water on the pressed 
residue, macerate fur M hours, decant and press. Mix the 
liquids, and let them clarify by standing. Filter and evaporate 
in the water* bath to the consistence of a thick extract. This 
extract dissolve in ten times its weight of cold distilled water, 
let the solution stand tor 24 hourf, then tilter and evaporate 
the clear solution to dryness. 

This extract is probably purer for some purposes than the 
Bhtisli. The resolution of the first extract may probably be 
employed with advantage in the case of inferior qualities of 
opium, the extract from which forms deposits on standing* 
When opium is extracted with water and a little hydrochloric 
add, the residue should not exceed 4i5 per cent. This is the 
limit placed by the Austrian Fharmacopceia in the testing for 
opium (iii 136). 

Mode qf mnoking Opium, ae praeHted til GAino.—A 



who is about to smoke reclines on a couch, resting his head on 
a pillow ; with one hand he holds the pipe, with the other he 
seizes a needle six to seven inches long, and, having dipped its 
point into the extract of opium, dries the latter over the flame 
of the little lamp; when it has the consistence required, he 
fixes it round the hole in the bowl ot* the opium-pipe by pushing 
the point of the needle into the hole, holding the opium bead 
down with two fingers of the other hand, and then withdrawing 
the needle. The bowl is then held directly over the flame of the 
lamp, while a deep inspiration, made while the lips are applied 
to the mouthpiece of the pipe, draws the hot air through the 
extract, forming the fumes, which now pass into the lungs. The 
fumes, alter being retained fur a short time, are allowed to pass 
away by the mouth and nostrils. 

That the person about to smoke reclines on a couch and rests 
his head on a pillow is a Chinese practice, having its origin in 
Chinese habits. For to smoke opium comfortably this reclining 
position is not required : on the contrary, smoking is much 
more convenient when the smoker sits on an ordinary chair, 
and has his lamp, etc., on an ordinary table before him. Only 
if the smoker should desire to repose or sleep after smoking 
would it be of advantage to him to be already in the reclining 
position while smoking, because, the effect of ^ vapour being 
rapid, he would lose a portion ot its most agreeable effect if he 
had to move about immediately after inhaling it* 

Opium^vapour^ where coiieidered medicinally unefal in China. 
—Chinese physicians presci;ibe the use of the vapours of opium 
iu cases of obstinate ague and rheumatism, and it is admitted 
by Lockhart (p. 883) that this is useful in alleviating distress 
ftiid pain for a time, and that it breaks up the periodicity of 
the ague. No better definition of the effects has been given 
by this or by any other author, and we may be certain that he 
has neither witnessed nor endeavoured to ascertain* by and for 
himself the nature of the effects admitted to be produced. 
“ Pam and distress of some kind or other are also given as 
indicative of the use of opium-vapour. 

A oase^the only one related by Lockhart (p. 884) — shows 
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clearly the relief given by opium smoke iu ague. Among the 
patients so-called who were treated iu the missionary hospital 
at Shanghai iu 1849 was a young man, the son of an officer 
at Hang-(^hau, and himself a candidate for office. He is 
represented as having applied only for the purpose of being 
relieved from the habit of opium-smoking. Nothing is said 
as to the cause for which the man had smoked or did smoke 
opium. Only at the end of the “ cure we learn^ quite 
accidentally^ that the young mau^s chief fear in leaving was 
lest he should be attacked with ague ou his return to Hang- 
Chau^ and then he did not know what he should do without 
the opium-pipe. tiuiniuc mediciue was now given to him, 
and it appears that he had no further call for the opium-pipe. 
It is not even stated, what we must conclude from tlic context, 
namely, that the man had smoked for the relief of ague. And 
in the description of his low state of healtli it is entirely 
omitted to distinguish between the deleterious eilects of the 
opium-vapour and those of the ague. The ague is throughout 
treated as non-existent, and makes its apparition only in the 
shadow of a prospective fear. iMany persons tly to the use of 
the pipe when they get into trouble ; when they are alllicted 
with sleeplessness, or with painful diseases, such as malignant 
or pernicious tumours. Beggars use it to a great extent, 
consuming the dregs and scrapings of the half-consumed drug, 
which is removed from the bowl and tube of the pipe when it is 
cleaned. 

How valuable a Chinaman considers these dregs of the pipe 
may be seen from this occurrence. I asked the price of a pipe 
of a Chinaman, when he named a rather high figure. On my 
declining the price, he justified it by saying that the pipe was 
full of opium. To prove his case he opened the joint and 
scraped with an iron rod some solid deposit from the dense 
mass which filled it. 

l)r. J. Dudgeon, of Peking, in an article in the Friend of 
China (No. Xll, April 187G), says that the Chinese have used 
opium medicinally for a long time, owing to its astringent and 
soothing properties, in diarrhoea, dysentery, cough, haemoptysis, 



and other diseases. It is not said that this use was made by 
means of the pipe, The article is mainly an outpouring again&t 
Lord Salisbury^ and reiteratesj witliout giving any new infor- 
mationj or any positive information on important points, the 
well-known objections to opium-smoking. Incidentally only 
we learn the intolerance of the missionary mind tlirough the 
statement {p. 318) that “in the native {i,e, Chinese) Christian 
churches no opium-smoker whatever is admitted to church 
membership.^^ 

Dudgeon does not seem to believe that there is any foundation 
for the assertion that opium (? smoking) produced various skin 
diseases. 

Dr. Ayres, in his report {The Friend of Chinuy 1878, 
p. 217), relates that at the Tung Wah (Chinese) Hospital at 
Hong- Kong, dreadful and ghastly-looking objects in the last 
stages of scrofula and phthisis may be seen smoking opium. 
These had never previously in all their lives been able to 
afford the expense of a pipe a day. Yet the European visitors 
of this hospital attribute to the abuse of opium effects which 
are due solely to the diseases for which the patients are in 
hospital. 

From what Dr. Ayres has seen in this Chinese hospital he 
has no doubt that the advanced consumptive patient does ex- 
'perience considerable temporary relief to his ditficult breathing 
by smoking a pipe of opium, though it is a very poor quality of 
drug that is given to patients at the Tung Wah Hospital. 

How Missionaries the Opium-smoker — Alleged Objec- 

tion to Medical Use of Opium-vapours , — The patient who uses 
opium-vapours is alleged to be dependent on opium probably 
for the rest of his life, although cured of ihe disorder for which 
he originally used the vapour. Lockhart, with some kind of 
caution, inserts the “probably into the context of the otherwise 
unqualified and unproved assertion. By others, however, this 
even is omitted, and the insinuation made absolute. 

The pictures which the missionaries give of the opium* 
smokers is a very sorry one, and I take that of Lockhart (p, 389) 
as a type# He admits that opium, in the commencement of its 
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use by smoking, is a pleasant and refreshing stimulant, and 
gives vigour and tone to the body. But it is followed by a 
corresponding relaxation and listlessuess, which is again 
removed by a return to the pipe. This stage in the smoker’s 
progress may be prolonged for some years without the health 
being interfered with ; his strength is uot impaired, and he can 
pay attention to business as usual — indeed, the stimulus of the 
drug enables him to enter with avidity upon any pursuit in 
which he may be engaged. The smoker continues to use his 
pipe, thus accustoming himself more and more to dependence 
on his much'loved indulgence. By-and-by he cannot live 
comfortably without the stimulant. This Lockhart calls the 
smoker’s retribution j all the pleasure has gone, but he must 
obtain relief from the pain of body and dissipation of mind 
which follow the absence of the drug at any cost, the quantity 
of the drug called for being from time to time greater, and its 
use more frequent. 

Among the symptoms which the opium-smoker is said to 
exhibit are griping pains in the bowels, pain in the limbs, 
loss of appetite, so that the smoker can only eat dainty food, 
disturbed sleep, and general einuciatiou. The outward ap- 
pearances are sallowuess of the complexion, bloodless cheeks 
and lips, sunken eyes, with a dark circle round the eyelids, and 
altogether a haggard countenance. The skin is said to assume ' 
a pale waxy appearance, and as if all the fat were removed from 
beneath the skin. The corners of the eyelids and of the lips, 
and the roots of the alse nasi, arc said^ fissure. But in other 
descriptions the pale waxy appearance of the face makes room 
for a peculiar dark appcarauce, as if some dark matter were 
deposited beneath the skin. On the whole, however, the 
confirmed opium-smoker, according to these missionary ac- 
counts, presents a most melancholy appearance, is haggard and 
dejected, his eyes lack lustre, and bis gait is slovenly and 
feeble. 

The lives of the opium-smokers are said not to last long, 
but no statistical data have ever been adduced to support this 
allegation. The higher classes are said to contribute deaths 
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owing to excess ; the middle and lower classes are said to con- 
tribute fatal cases arising from inability to procure the opium^ 
after they have been impoverished. 

The account of the missionary continues to describe the 
enervating effects to be such that the smokers become after a 
time unable to attend to their ordinary avocations. They then 
lose their situations, or their business fails, and they are reduced 
to necessity. Gradually they part with their little property, 
furniture, clothes, and, those gone, they sell their wives and 
children. Lastly they beg, smoke the scrapings of other men’s 
pipes, until at last they droop, die by the roadside, and are 
buried at the expense of the charitiible. 

Lockhart admits that it is impossible to say what is the 
number of such victims, either among the higher or lower 
classes. An American missionary to China, on visiting 
England about 1860, is reported to have said that "the 
smokers of the contraband article have increased from eight 
to fifteen millions, yielding an annual death-harvest of more 
than a million.” This estimate, says Lockhart, has not even 
the semblance of truth ; it is an outrageous exaggeration. 
Lockhart himself would not even hazard a conjecture as to 
the " annual death-harvest.” 

Indulgence in opium is said to blunt the moral sense, to 
cause good men to waver in virtue, and to make bad men 
worse. The inevitable example of Coleridge is adduced to 
support this swoop. According to Lockhart, we must expect 
the Chinese, whom he terras a lying nation, to lie much more 
with, than without, opium. The Chinese opium-smokers 
invariably " deny their having any connection with the drug,” 
so that it is never advisalile to ask them any questions about 
it, lest one should induce them to tell unnecessary untruths. 
In short, opium -smoking is, according to these missionaries, 
the parent of numerous evils, even such as are not originally 
chargeable upon it. Such is the craving for the drug amongst 
Its votaries that fraud, peculation, and theft are resorted to in 
order to obtain it when it cannot be bought. All the evils 
usually springing from drunkenness by means of alcohol are to 
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be met with — so it is said — among opium-smokers, except the 
uproariousness common to those in a state of liquor. 

This description of the opium-smoker given by Lockhart 
and other missionaries is a copy of the one officially put forth 
by the Government of Cliina, and illustrated with many 
water-colour drawinag by Chinese artists, which made the 
round of London exhibitions during some years following 
the year 1861. The collection was quite a parallel illustration 
of the Rakers Progress, ending with the sale of wife and 
child, death by the roadside, and burial at the expense of the 
charitable. 

How little truth there remains of these representations, 
when the actual state of things in China is examined by 
unprejudiced scientifically trained persons, is seen from the 
contents of a report by Dr, Ayres, colonial surgeon at Hong 
Kong {The Frmtd of China, October 1878, p. 217). No 
prisoner who confessed ” to be an opium-smoker was 
allowed a single grain in the gaol. (If those who had not 

confessed were allowed to use, or had given to them any 
opium, how could this refusal be justified ?) No such '' con- 
fessing^' opium-smoker had any stimulant as a substitute, and 
the sudden breaking off of the opium-smoking had no evil 
consequences. One of the prisoners had consumed, so it ii 
alleged, two ounces a day for nineteen years. Prom the day 
of his entering the prison he was allowed to have neither opium 
nor gin nor any other narcotic or stimulant. For the first few 
days he suffered from want of sleep, but soon was in fair health, 
and expressed himself much pleased at having got rid of the 
habit. If this man manipulated two ounces of opium a day 
with the intention of smoking it, he must have wasted enormous 
masses of material. It is next to impossible to use up such 
quantities of material by the proceeding called smoking, even 
with the application of the whole of the time and working power 
of an entire day. 

Dr. Ayres has observed that opium-smoking, though it may 
become a habit, is not necessarily an increasing one; nine out 
of twelve men smoke a certain number of pipes a day, just 



as a tobacco-smoker would, or as a wine or beer drinker 
might drink his accustomed quantity a day witliout desiring 
more. He thinks that tlie excessive opium-smoker is in a 
greater minority than the excessive spirit-drinker or tobacco- 
smokcr. According to his experience the habit, when practised 
with moderation, causes no jihysical harm. The man in the 
gaol above mentioned, wlio had smoked more opium than any 
other man of whom Dr. Ayres ever heard, and that during 
nineteen years, was uncommonly well developed and well 
nourished. 

Dr, James Watson, of Newchwang, in a medical report 
published by order of tlie Inspector-General of Customs, China, 
and quoted in the Friend of China, October 1878, p. 218, says 
that during twelve years he has had under his notice, and occa- 
sionally under his treatment, several Chinese vvriterwS, a good 
many compradores and small traders, who have all smoked 
opium more or less. This did not, in more than 10 per cent., 
distinctly interfere with their general health. All of them had 
been smoking o])ium for many years ; but, with the exception 
of the 10 per cent, referred to, they had not increased the 
amount which they smoked during these years. They were 
able to attend to their duties, were healthy and active, and 
enjoyed a good appetite. So far as Dr. Watson could sec, the 
opium-smoking did no good to the 90 per cent., and, on the 
other hand, it did not manifestly injure them. Regarding 
the 10 per cent, who used excess, we learn that they exhibited 
loss of appetite, constant diarrhoea, impaired physical and 
mental energy, loss of sexual power, &c. The et cetera are not 
described by Dr. Watson. Nor is it explained why his 10 per 
cent, had diarrhoea, and that constant, when most other 
accounts describe constipation as one of tlie results of the prac- 
tice of opium-smoking. Dr. AVatsoii thinks that opium, except 
as a medicine, is never necessary, and that for other purposes 
(not defined any further) it is seldom, if ever, of any service. 
But alcohol, he thinks, is only injurious when taken irregularly 
and in too large quantities ; and to the majority of people, who 
work either with head or hands, is iu some shape or other, if 
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not a necessity, a great comfort, and, as a dietetic agent, of 
▼ery considerable value. Might not an opium-pipe be a com- 
fort? And is the desire for comfort, or its actual enjoyment, a 
vice? 

Politirfil and MUaionari/ Objections to Opium. — The Denun- 
ciations directed against ike British Government on account of 
this profitable trade in opium are mostlj' to this effect — that 
to be producers of and dealers in opium is derogatory to the 
dignity of the Crown, and cannot be maintained with honour to 
it. This has been maintained even by Indian officials of high 
position. Thus Sir John ^afterwards Lord) Lawrence at one 
time advocated that the Government should at least discourage 
the production and sale of opium by withholding advances to 
cultivators, breaking up the godowns, and having no part in the 
monopoly. He would, however, not suppress the production, 
hut charge opium with a heavy export duty on its passage, that 
is to say, treat it as the Malwa product is treated. The mis- 
sionaries, however, want the Government to suppr.eBs the culti- 
vation of the poppy in all its territories, and allow none to pass 
from the independent states. 

Denunciations directed against the English People. — An 
American missionary, in a speech made in England in 1860, is 
reported to have said : " This traffic is staining the British name 
in China with the deepest disgrace, as some of the subjects of 
Great Britain continue to carry on an armed contraband trade 
in a destructive poison, enriching themselves by merchandising 
that which Impoverishes and murderp the poor infatuated and 
besotted Chifiese.” Of this very missionary Lockhart says that 
he knew, or ought to have known, that American citizens are 
fully as much<lmplicated in the opium trade in China as the 
subjects of Great Britain, On the whole, both English Md 
American houses ih China trade in the drug, each to the fuH * 
extent of their means. This American missionary ougfet also 
to have known that the arming of the vessels engaged in the 
opurn traffic is simply for tiieir own protection against the 
n^mebas west-country pirates. The American mMsionwys 
story would lead to the condorion that tim opium yessds are 
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armed for the purpose of resisting the revenue officers of China, 
than which no idea could be more erroneous. 

Whenever American, French, or German missionaries or 
moralist writers allude to opium, they put themselves into a 
reproaching attitude against England, of which the arguments 
and terms are borrowed from the English missionaries. 
These in their turn get their expressions from the Chinese 
Government, and what their arguments signify we can better 
appreciate. 

The coasting trade in opium along China is to a large extent 
carried on by Germans. 

The Rev, George Stott [The Friend of China, No. XII., 
p. 358) says : ** Opium is one of the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of the gospel that I have met. The death of one very 
excellent missionary may, I think, be attributed to opium. I 
refer to the Rev. M. Mahood, formerly of the Church Mission, 
Foochow. He visited this city in the early summer of last 
year, and on his way back to his station had opium -smoking 
chair-bearers Mr. Mahood gave them half of their money 
before starting, but the head coolie cheated them out of a part 
of it, so that on the way down they had not money enough to 
buy opium. When they were about two days^ journey from 
this, they laid Mr. Mahood^s chair down and ran away. He 
had much trouble to get other coolies, and was so exposed that 
he got sunstroke, and died on his way home, near Aden." 

From this it is probably that if the reverend gentleman had 
carried an opium-pipe and some extract with him, he might 
have retained the loyalty of his coolies and saved himself the 
sunstroke. He, or others, might then have said, using a mode 
of arguing analogous to that contained iu the foregoing, that 
opipm was a preventive of sunstroke. Dr. Ayres [The Friend 
0 / China, 1878, p. 218) records that no China resident believes 
in the frequency of the dull, sodden-witted, debilitated opium- 
smokers met with in print. He has not found many Europeans 
^ho believe they ever get the better of their opium-smoking 
oompradores in matters of business. , , 

^ice of Opium in China compared with the Prices of Neces^ 

T 
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$arie$ and to the Value of frajret.^Lockhart says (p. 886) that 
the common people and the labouring classes in China could 
well afford to pay for the opium which they use. He terms it 
" terribly cheap.’' In 1860 the Shanghai price current quoted 
Patna and Bena^, 860 dollars ; Malwa, 420 dollars. Taking 
the average at 400 dollars the chest, and each chest to yield 70 
catties of smokahle extract, then the price for a mace or 
drachm of extract would he only 64 cash. It is actually sold 
in the retail opium shops at 90 cash per mace or drachm. This 
is only half the wages of a labouring man, and as an equal 
amount of 90 cash, or the other half of his wages, would buy 
his food and clothing, it would not be beyond the means of 
such a person to procure and consume a mace of opium-extract 
a day. 

The mercantile and literary classes in China can afford, and 
do consume, much more, and some even gratify themselves with 
a tael. These do not generally go to the retail shops, but buy 
the opium by the ball, and prepare it themselves, in which case 
it does not cost them more than 70 cash per mace. 

Note on the History of the Opium Trade. — StoAistics of 
Trade . — Opium was grown in India and exported to China 
before the East India Company had anything to do with it. 
Thus the Malwa opium was grown in the independent state of 
Malwa, and shipped to China vid Damaain».a Portuguese port. 
Since the conquest of Scinde, however, the company compelled 
all Malwa opium to go by Bombay, in order that the tax might 
be levied upon it. In Bengal the production of opium was 
fostered by the company by advances to the cultivators, who 
were required to bring all their produce in opium to the ware- 
houses or go^owns of the company. A monopoly was esta* 
blished which now coven all India. All opium was subjected 
to an official examination, was packed in balls of prescribed 
size and weight, and diatributed by sales by auction at Calcutta. 
After these had bwn established, the East India Company did 
not itself trade in opium. 

In an essay writtra by a Chinese, and paUished in English 
in The Frimd of China (No. XII. April 187^, it i» 
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that opium was mentioned during the reign of Wan-leih 
(1673-1620), of the Ming dynasty. Leche-chin, a physician, 
author of the Chinese herbal called Pen-tsaou, says : " There is 
in the western ocean a medicine known as Yi-litan. Its 
nature is to bind. If much of it be taken, death ensues." 
The author of the Chinese essay says that this rrferred to 
opium. The essay, as a whole, is illiterate, and as to data 
curiously incompetent. Besides the foregoing historical note, 
1 have not been able to gather from it a single point of infor* 
mation. 

Opium Trade to different Countriee. — The Rev. Dr. Med> 
hurst, aided by Lockhart (see p. 385), drew up and issued a 
paper on the opium trade, which was subsequently printed in 
some blue-books (not quoted). The China MaU for January 
1854 states that the total deliveries of opium in China were 
40,000 chests from Bengal and 27,000 from Bombay. But 
the total export of opium from Bengal was 53,000 chests 
during the same period, so that 13,000 chests must have 
been exported to and consumed somewhere out of China. 
It is supposed that this was done by the nations inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges in the west and China in 
the east. 

So-called Cure of Opium-amokere. — Lockhart (p. 383) insists 
on the discontinuance of the opium-pipe altogether, supplying 
its place by opium and camphor in pills, giving at the same 
time astringents, as pomegranate skin powder, to check the 
diarrhoea that is alleged always to follow the abandonment of 
the pipe. 

That diarrhoea does always, or frequently, follow the cessa- 
tion of the use of opium-smoke is one of fhose allegations 
’^>>ude to terrify those who read and listen. Like most results 
of fanaticism, it is double-edged, and is used by habitu6a to 
support their refusal to abaudon tl\p habit of opium-eating. 
Por, they say, if we did leave off, we should die from irrepress- 
ible diarrhoea. Where is the case that has ever died from such 
*ii*whoBa ? Where are the oases that have ever been seriously 
^*^*lMi>ed by aneh diarrhoea f Unless such cases are produced 
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and proved in detail to be wbat they are pretended to be, the 
whole contention must be considered baseless. 

Probable Quantity consumed by timohers . — Lockhart (p. 386) 
saj that Innes, writing on the subject in December 1836, sup- 
posed that a tael, or an ounce, a day is a proper allowance for 
a confirmed opium-smoker. A writer in the Repository for 
October 1837 gives only three candareens, or 17^ grains a day 
for a moderate smoker. Lockhart believes both estimates to be 
in error, the first one being excessive, the last one defective. 
When he inquired of the Chinese at Shanghai, he invariably 
received the answer that a moderate smoker would use a mace, 
or a drachm a day, but that many consumed two, three, and 
five mace a day. He also adduces (p. 387) the testimony of a 
medical man, who has had much to do with opium-smokers and 
is well acquainted with the quantities consumed by them, and 
the efiects produced upon their system, to this purport, that if 
a man uses only a drachm a day, it does his general health 
little injury. Comflrmcd smokers, according to the same 
medical authority, use two, three, to six and even eight mace 
a day, and the only evil efiect which is stated to result from 
these quantities is that the smokers have pale skins. Mr. T. T. 
Cooper stated before the India Finance Company (5,460) that 
a man habituated to opium-smoking would consume an ounce 
of raw opium a day, and further that between 15 and 20 pipes 
a day was a large allowance for a man. The generality of men 
whom he had sehn smoking, and smoked with, did not take 
more than from 6 to 10 pipes a day. An ounce of opium would 
however be enough for 200 pipes, and the statement concerning 
the numbers of pipes smoked contradicts therefore the datum 
as to the opium isonsumed. 

Mr. T. T. Cooper’s eight chair-coolies carried him on an 
average twenty miles a day, and all smoked opium in the 
evening. 

Probable Number of Smokers — Spread of the Habit (in China). 
— Assuming the proportion of a mace a day, as stated by Lock- 
hart, to be the average amount of consumption, then 67,000 
chests of opium delivered in China in 1868 would supply the 
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wants of about two millions of smokers, or a little more. This 
is based upon the assumption that each chest of opium yields 
70 catties of smokable extract, of which extract (and not of 
crude opium) each smoker would use one mace or drachm a 
day. 

How many smokers in China are supplied with opium grown 
in China cannot be estimated. 

In California some thousands of chests are used by the im- 
migrated Chinese. The supply mainly comes from Bengal. 

The Chinese only smoke the opium, they do not swallow it. 

It is said that the late emperor used the drug, reports Lock- 
hart (p. 391). We shall sec that he kicked one of his sons to 
death when the boy had been found smoking opium. 

Most Chinese Government officers, and their numerous 
attendants, smoke opium. Opium is used as a luxury by all 
classes and to a great extent. In rich families it is considered 
a mark of politeness to offer a pipe to a friend or visitor. 

In a letter by Wm. Muirliead, published in The Friend of 
China (No. XII. April 1876, p. 353), it is stated tliat the habit 
of smoking opium is not only widespread in China, but increas- 
ing in all directions. It is entering more and more into the 
social life of the people, forming an indulgence of all ranks 
and classes of the community. Places of resort for the smoking 
of opium of an expensive and an attractive kind are multiply- 
ing, and “ the various departments of business, the enjoyments 
of friends and acquaintances, the pleasures and amusements of 
old and young, rich and poor, are becoming connected with the 
exhilarating and bewitching influence of the opium-pipe.” If 
this description is correct, it upsets all that is said against the 
practice in the rest of the letter. 

Houses for opium-smoking in China are taxed by municipal 
councils like ordinary houses of entertainment. 

The Rev. George Stott, of the China Inland Mission, writes 
from Wenchow, a city of Cheh-Kiang, province, under date 
September 28, 1876, to The Friend of China (No. XII. April 
1876, p. 358) that this city contains a population of from two 
fo three hun^bred thousand, and has about 1,430 opium shops. 
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Rich or respectable people never go to these {daces, but smolce 
their opium at home. 

Nalwe of the Oppoeition of the Chinese Government 
(Cooper, T. T,, 1871, 6,610). — An edict prohibiting the con- 
sumption of opium was published by the grandfather of the 
emperor (who reigned in 1871). This grandfather killed his 
youngest son when he had been found smoking opium. (5,527) 
It is stated that the old man got into great fury when he learned 
that his son had been smoking, and kicked the poor boy so 
severely that he died. 

The grounds for this opposition are more behind the scenes 
than is commonly believed. The greatest objection is, no 
doubt, that annually at least fifteen millions of sterling leave 
China, for which there is no permanent value imported. The 
next objection is that the necessity to admit opium into China 
is a permanent badge of defeats in tbe various wars of which 
histoiy knows. These defeats have had another effect, intoler- 
able to an independent state, and no doubt subversive of the 
essence of the idea of state — namely, that all real or alleged 
converts to any form of Christianity become extra-territorial 
subjects, cease to be Chinese, and become English, French or 
RussianB. Thus the consuls and missionaries no doubt under- 
mine the security of the Chinese Government, and well might 
Prince Rung say to Sir Rutherford Alcock that there were no 
grounds for differences between England and China, except 
" missionaries and opium." 

Esepenmental Study of the active Products of the Process (f 
Opmm-smHng . — Descharmes and Bdnard (C'omj?/. Rend. 40, 
84} fiiund that in opium-smoking a portion of the morphia is 
volatilised, undecomposed. This can be proved by passing the 
vapours through an absorbing medium, and condensing tbe 
•dution and applying the well-known tests. 

Quantity of Opium or Volatile Alkaloid inhaled.— IfUdn can 
never be accurately stated, aa the pyrolytic process varies in 
effect, with many small variable and accidental conditions. 

I^eet of Vapour.— The effect of the inhaled vapour is 
almost instantaneous. It produces a sensation of warmth, and 



then of slight contraction over the whole of the pnenmogastric 
region. The stomach is felt to be in motion, the more the 
fuller it is. These effects presently pass into a sensation of 
general comfort, any sense of fatigue disappears, evidently on 
account of the widening of the whole arterial system. At leas 
in all cases which 1 have observed the pulse at the wrist became 
much larger and fuller. In cases where pain and uneasiness 
have caused the pulse to be small and quick, the relaxing 
effect is best observed. As the effect of the vapour lays hold 
of the system, any pain is diminished, and with continued 
smoking, if the pain was severe, extinguished. Of course the 
patient must be kept quiet, and if possible sent to sleep, as in 
the case of the application of opium by the mouth, to obtain 
the best and most lasting effect. If the patient is kept excited 
by upright position, light, noise, conversation, &c., a certain 
amount of ansesthesia and euphoria is no doubt also produced, 
but the sleep-producing effect of opium is reversed, and wake- 
fulness, lasting for many hours, results. In other words, the 
tonic effects of opium then prevail over the sedative effects — 
an apparent paradox, but an undeniable fact, which any experi- 
mentalist can observe upon himself. 

Indicatums for the Medical Use of Pyrolytic Opiutn-vapotirs, 
— 1. Wherever it is necessary to diminish sensibility, the use 
of opium and morphia has always been allowed to be indicated. 
We may say that the pyrolytic vapour of opium is indicated 
in all cases in which therapeutical experience indicates the 
vse of opium and morphium. This is the case, mainly, 
in pailful affections, in which the removal of the pain 
alone is a great boon, and contributes to the effect of other 
specific measures and remedies directed against the essence of 
the disoirder. 

All Nettralgios, without exception almost, are treated as well 
by the pyrolytic vapour as any other form. But in most forms 
the pyrolytic vapour of opium is preferable: (1) because it is 
more immediate in its action; (2) because it can be gradually 
increased until the desired, or the necessary effect, is produced; 
(3) beoanse it ptoduoes less sickness and much less constipation 
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than opium or morphia taken by the mouth or subcutaneously ; 
(4) because it can probably not be inhaled to any seriously 
dangerous extent. 1 have seen the most direct relief in 
neuralgias of the Aearf— hemicrania, violent pains in eyebrows, 
in eyes, ears, in -the nasal cavity, in the throat; in the chest; 
bronchial neuralgia; intercostal neuralgia; sciatica of the 
severest forms ; the cutaneous neuralgias of excitable subjects 
slightly dyscratic. The pyrolytic vapour acts the less quickly 
the farther the peccant parts are removed from the brain ; just 
as morphium does. Lead colic, rheumatic affections, the pains 
of cancerous tumours, of cicatrices, are all stopped easily and 
. agreeably by the pyrolytic vapour. 

Similarly many Patients suffering from Infiammation are 
benefited very much by the pyrolytic opium-vapour. Marvellous 
is the effect of the vapour upon a common cold, so-called cold 
in the head (coryza). The vapour stops the sneezing, the 
irritation, the secretion from the nose, and the sense of insult 
to the nervous system, the lacrymation almost instantaneously; 
sleep,' previously precarious, is sound; and the cold passes 
directly from the crude into the ripe or abortive stage. 

When the cold in the head is united with one in the chest, 
the effect of the pyrolytic vapour is equally direct. Irritation, 
coughing, uneasiness, febrility, cease at once; the secretion 
from the lung assumes the thick condition of the stage of 
resolution. With quiet nights and relatively easy days, the 
patient retains strength and appetite, and soon recovers. 1 
have known a catarrh of a fortnight's duration in a young 
womlm to be stopped by one inhalation, applied at a period 
when the irritation was yet great, and cough incessant. 
Nothing can show better than the direct effect of the pyrolytic 
opium-vapour how many disorders of the Respiratory passage 
are the result of mere nerve-irritation, by trifling causes, which, 
being calmed, give the opportunity for immediate recovery. 

In pleuritis and pneumonia, in pwitonitis, crystitis, in 
orchitis, in carbuncle, and a number of other painful.inflmmn* 
tions, 1 should directly use the opium-pipe. 

Hie most direct and useful efEsets are produced the 
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pyroijrtic vapour in spasmodic and convulsive affections of the 
nervous system or its parts. 

haryn^eal Cough or Hypermstkesia of the Larynx (which, in 
a case well known to me, led the sufferer, a member of our 
profession, to the mechanical result of two inguinal ruptures) 
is immediately stopped by the vapour. Sneezing of the spas- 
modic variety the same. Nervous or neuralgic asthma is pre- 
vented or arrested by the vapour better than by any other means. 
The pseudo-asthmatic attacks of patients afflicted with chronic 
emphysema are eased or stopped more immediately by the pyro- 
lytic vapour than even by chloroform or ether, and much 
quicker than by the other opiates which these patients, such as 
I know them, always take. Even the spasmodic attacks of 
asthmatic breathing, affecting patients with kidney disease 
(albuminuria), at night are eased or prevented by the use of 
the pipe, as I know from a member of our profession thus 
afflicted. 

In Gastralgia, and in the severe affection of a gastric 
neuralgia, which seems to centre m or around the cardiac gang- 
lion (I have seen attacks in men who were almost in collapse, 
bathed in sweat, pulse almost imperceptible ; due hand or both 
on the pit of the stomach ; duration, from half an hour to one 
hour), in the same affection coupled with hemibpsia (a most 
curious and rare affection of the brain, of short duration, in 
which the patients see, with either eye, only one half of the 
object they are contemplating, such as half the face of a person 
across the street, but not the other half), the pyrolytic opium- 
vapour gives instant relief* 

The opium-vapour is highly efficacious in toning down excite- 
ment or excitability of the spinal marrow. Thus I found it 
atop the not rarely .distressing excitement of the spine (termed 
popularly fidgets) which follows strong physietd exertion, walk* 
mg, riding, hunting. In all cases of excessive fatigue from 
physical «xertion, inclnding the labour of parturition, the 
pyrolytic Vf^pours are procurers of immediate repose, and con* 
ditionen of quidter recovery. 

Sxeithmast <ff the Braw is abated by the' vapours better 
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than by other products of the poppy. Idiopathic nerrous 
sleeplessness is counteracted at once, and can be counteracted 
repeatedly daring the same night. Agrypuia, occurring in 
acute and chronic diseases, is also successfully stopped by the 
pyrolytic vapour. This is the experience of others, patients of 
mine. Upon myself the vapour has either no or very little 
hypnotic action, except after strong exercise. It seems to me 
now and then to produce, on the contrary, wakefulness, but 
this accompanied with a sense of euphoria, a waking repose of 
an agreeable nature, not accompanied with tossing about or 
turning from side to side. I have used the pyrolytic vapour in 
bronckitia of a severe type with perfect success. I may allude 
to the case of a lady who became the subject of bronchitis of 
a severe type, and consented to rely upon the pyrolytic vapour, 
with deliberate conviction and experimental scientific truthiiil- 
ness, but without enthusiasm such as leads to error and 
exaggeration. On the fourth day of my attendance pneumonia 
threatened, the backs of both lungs were dull and without 
murmur ; fever, heat ; quick, thin pulse ; posterior nares, entire 
pharynx, and probably windpipes covered with a yellowish- 
green exudation ; ammonic chloride and potassic iodide were 
given; matters changed, while the pyrolytic vapour was 
incessantly continued to stop cough and pains in spine and 
sciatic nerve and its branches. Three weeks of this treatment 
restored her with strength almost unimpaired, and the suffering 
during the illness reduced to a very sm^ amount. 

In Pu/moHary Contumption the inhalations are of great 
value by allaying the ceaseless irritation, preventing emphysema, 
bronchectasis, and producing sleep. When diarrhoea begins to 
complicate the course of disease, the pyrolytic vapours act in a 
milder manner in restraining it than opiates by the mouth. 
The use of the vapour puts a consumptive patient in a northern 
dimate not only on an equal footing with a patient who resides 
in a warm dimate, but it gives him the advantage to this effect, 
that while he is equally free from the fidignug and useless 
cough, he fevns less thau the patient in the warm dimate, and 
timrrfote lives longer. Moet oonq^enons is the effsot of the 
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pyrolytic vapours in those forms of hcsmorrhage from the lungs 
iu which there is great excitement and irritation to cough. 
This experience is so well established in China that it has been 
reported in a late number of the Familg Herald. I have never 
seen a case of spitting of blood in which morphia was not 
given. The essence of the treatment is therefore as old in 
this case as in most of the other instances related ; it is the 
form which is new to Europeans, and which alone is submitted 
to the scientific consideration of the reader. 
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Dr. Ayres, Colonial Surgeon, Hong Kong, 1877 j see Friend 
of China, vol. iii., page 217 

“ As regards opium-smoking, no prisoner who confessed to 
be an opium-smoker has been allowed a single grain in the 
gaol. Neither has he had any stimulant as a substitute, 
and I do not tind there lias been any evil consequence in 
breaking off this habit at once, nor that any precaution has 
been necessary, further than a closer attention to the general 
bealth. Several very good specimens of opium-smokers have 
come under observation; one was the case of a man whose 
daily consumption had been two ounces a day for nineteen 
years, and who was allowed neither opium or gin, nor was 
he given any narcotic or stimulant. For the first few days 
he suffered from want of sleep, but soon was in fair health, and 
expressed himself much pleased at having got rid of the habit. 
I am no advocate for opium-smoking. My experience of it is 
that it may become a habit, hut that that habit is not neces- 
sarily an increasing one ; nine out of twelve men smoke a 
certain number of pipes a day, just as a tobacco-smoker would, 
or as a wine or beer drinker might drink his two or three 
glasses a day without desiring more. I think the excessive 
opium-smoker is in a greater minority than the excessive 
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spirit-drinker or tobacco-smoker. In my experience, the habi<- 
does no physical harm in moderation. In the greatest case 
of excess just mentioned at the gaol, a better-nourished jor 
developed man for his size it would be difficult to see. 
With the morality of the opium-smoking question I hare 
nothing to do; no doubt it is a costly luxury, and when 
indulged in even to a small extent by a poor man, by no 
means increases the comfort of his family ; but as far as my 
experience goes, and I have had good opportunities of judging, 
there is no great difficulty in breaking off the habit. I have 
seen many cases of excessive smoking in men who could afford 
to spend large sums on the vice. At the Tung Wah Hospital 
the stranger may at any time see the most dreadful and 
ghastly-looking objects in the last stages of scrofula and 
phthisis smoking opium, who had never previously in all their 
lives been able to afford the expense of a pipe a day, yet the 
European visitor leaves the establishment attributing to the 
abuse of opium effects which further inquiry would have 
satisfied him were due to the diseases for which the patients 
were in hospital. From what 1 have seen there, there is no 
doubt that the advanced consumptive patient does experience 
considerable temporary relief to his difficult breathing by 
smoking a pipe of opium, though it is a very poor quality of 
drug that is given to patients at the Tung Wah Hospital. I 
do not wish to defend the practice of opium-smoking, but in 
the face of the rash opinions and exaggerated statements in 
respect of this vice, it is only right to record that no China 
resident believes in the terrible frequency of the dull, sodden- 
witted, debilitated opium-smoker met with in print, nor have 
I found many Europeans who believe they ever get the better 
of their opium-smoking compradores in matters of business. 
I have conducted my observations with much interest, as the 
effects of opium-eating were well-known to me by my many 
years^ experience in India, and I have bemi surprised to find 
the opium-smoker differs so much frmn the opium-eater. 1 
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am inclined to the belief that in the popular mind the two 
have got confused together. Opium-smoking bears no com- 
parison with opium-eating. The latter is a terrible vice most 
difficult to cure, and showing rapidly very marked constitu- 
tional effects in the consumer.^^ 
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Fifth anil Revised Edition, 1880. By W. Bbiqbx, late Colour- 
Sergeant, IFth Middlesex R.V. Fcap. interleaved. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign 

Mariiets. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

BnoUe (the late Oapt. E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengsl Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Caft. E. Buoklk, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sia J. W. Eatb. 8to. Lond, 
1863. 10s. 

Bnekley (B. B.) The brigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Robebt B. Buoklev, 
A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. Hvo. With Map and Appendix. Os. 

Bnrko (F.) Celehrated Haval and Hilitary Trials. 

By pEtEB Bdbke, Seijeant-at-Lav. Author of “ Celebrated 
' Trials connected vrith the Aristocracy." Post 8vo. 10s. fid. 

BythoTihor. 

By the Author of “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 3vo1b. Sis. 

Carlyle (Thtnnas), Memoirs of fhe Idfe and Writings o^ 

liinth Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his ravate 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited W RtoHABD 
Bebkx SBBPKnBD. Assisted by Charlbi K. Whuakbom. 
3 Vole. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 318. 

dhalleom of Barl^ (Tho). 

By Massimo D’Azeolio. Bendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Maobkis. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Sis. 

Collette ^0. K) The Btnnan BreTlazy. 

A Critical and Historical Beview, with Cojnomi Classified 
Extracts. By Chablks Habtikos Coixbtix. find Edition. 
Bevised and enlarged. Svo. 6si, 

Henry Tin. 

An Historical Sketch as afieeting theBeformatum in EngUnd. 
By CBAnus HAanxes CoLumn. FostSfo. 6a. 

Otdnahou (M^or J. A. fi.) WiCi tiu Htmom Vdree in the 
CSiahttl Campaign of 1876-76. ByMiyor J. A. B. Oothv* 
BOUN, BJk. With THustrations from tho Autbor'a Srawiuglt 
■ad two Maps. .Svo. 16s. 
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Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar of the Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. 6s. 

I Contents. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year ; 

j Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 

j Pension Rules of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists; Past 

I Students serving in India ; Entrance Examination Papers, Ac. 
Corbet (M. E.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. Corbet. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Crosland (Mrs. N.) Stories of the City of London; Retold 
! for Youthful Readers. By Mrs, Newton Crosland, With ten 
Illustrations. Cr, Hvo. bs. 

These Stories range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Knights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Riots ; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel ; narrated from Personal recollections. 

Cruise of H.H.S. “ Calatea,’’ 

Captain H.R H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.6,, in 1867 —1868. 
By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 
Briehly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Litliographs and Graphotypea 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. 168, 

Cuuuiughani (H. S.) British India, and its Rulers. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commia- 
sion. 10s. Od. 

Daumas (E,) Horses of the Sahara, and the HaimerB of the 

Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, Ac., Ac, With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

“ We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses Courant, 

Deightoa (K) Shakei^ean’B King Henry ^e Fifth. 

With Notes and an Introducliou. By K. Dbighton, Principal 
of Agra College. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Boitmbtion of Life by Snakes* Hydrophobia} Ae.} in Western 
India, By an Ex.CoMUisstoNEB. Fcap. Ss. 6d. 

DicldnS} (F. V.) Chinshingnra: or the Loyal Loagne. 

A Japanese Romance. Translated by Feedehicjc V. Dickins, 
So.B., of the Middle Temple, Banister at-Law. With Notes 
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and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
^iharacter. Illustrated bj numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

I Doran (Dr. J.) ** Their Majesties Servants’^ : 

I Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of “Table Traits," “Lives of the Queens of 
! England of the House of Hanover/* &c. Post 8vo. 0a. 
i “ Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

! point foremost provides entertainment for the most diverse 

I tastes/'— Newt, 

I Drury (CoL H.) The TTseM Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Drurv. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Dwight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By Hekhy 0. Dwight. Crown 8vo. l^s. 

Edwards (0. Sutherland) A female Nihilist. 

By JiiRNEST Lavigne. Translated from tlie French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. Qs. 

Edwards (H. 8.) The Lyrioal Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Sutheb- 
LAND Edwards, Author of *^The Russians at Home and 
Abroad/' 4c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 21b. 

The Bussians At Home and the Bussians Abroad. 

Sketches. Unpolitical and Political, of Sussian Life under 
Alexander 11. By H. SmKRr.AND Edwards. SvoIb. Crown 
8vo. 3 1 s. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) Incidents of a Journey through Nubia 
to Darfoor. Bjl i*. SyDHBY Ekbor, C.E. IOb. Od. 

Eyre, (K^or-Oenenl Sir T.), K.C.BJ., O.B. Tlie Kabul In* 
surrection of 1841-42. Borised and corrected from Lieut. 
Erre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel 0. B. 
MAI.LX 801 I, O.S.1. Grown 8 to., with Hap and Illiutra- 
tions. 9 b. 

Feazon (A) Xnmath Tnlawnj. 

By Alio Fiaaoir. Author of “Tonob not the Nettle.” 
2 ToU. (brown 8 to. 21a. 
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Forbes (Capt. C. J. F< 8.) Comparative Grammar of the 

Languages of Further India, A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C, J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of ** British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion.*' 08. 

Fraser (Li6nt.-CoL G. T.) Becords of Sport and Military 

Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.’s Indian Army. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Mai.lbson, C.S.I. Ts. 6d. 

Garrick (H. B. W.) Hansukhi and Sundar Si^h. 

A Hindu Tale. Hindustani and English, With 24 Illustra- 
tions. By H. B. W. Garrick. 4to. Is. 6d. 

I Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 108. 

„ 8 VO. 218. 

„ (N W.P,, &c.) 2 vols., 8to. 26s, 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 Ss. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geologioal Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 28. 

Gillmore (Parked Encounters with Wild Beasts. 

By Parker Gillmore, Author of “ The Great Thirst 
Land,'* **A Ride Through Hostile Africa,** 4c. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. Ts, 6d, 

“ — Prairie and Forest A description of the Game of 
North America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. 
Bv Parker Gillmore (Ubique). With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Grown 8to. 7s. 6d. 
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Glyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 

Translated* by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-atrLaw. 'i vols., post 8vo. JEI Is. ' 

Oolclfltncker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- 
mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 213. 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronologioal Tables, 

' illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Grant (Jaa) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Gbant, Author of the “ flomance of War,” Ac. 
vols. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Greene (F. 7.) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. By F V. Gbkene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers. U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. Bvo. 
With Atlas. S'is. Second Edition. 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. Os 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 68. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all ’ Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hbpfle Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall’s Trigonometry, 

The Elements of Plane an 1 Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Bet. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College. 
London 12mo. 28. 

Hancock (E. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Fainter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying By E, Oahpbeul Hancock. Illustrated 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 68. 

Copies for China Painters. 

By E. Campbell Hancoox. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations. 8to, 10b. 
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Handbook of Reforenoe to the Maps of India. \ 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 8s 6d. 

*•* will it fomd a valuahle CompanUm fo lleun. AlU* tf 

Sfaps of India, 

Hflxcourt (Maj, A. F. P,) Down by the Drawle. 

By Major A. F. P, HAKCnuRr, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
*' Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy/'&c, 

2 Vols. in one, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to 
Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur JRahman 
Khan,^ By Howard Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
“ Pioneer (Allahabad) and the “Daily News*' (London). 
8vo. With Maps. xUs. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published : — 

“Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
{W>m Cabul, and the operations of dlst August and Ist September around 
Candahar. Nothing could he more accurate or graphic, I thought youi* 
description of the iigtit at Cbarasai was one that any soldier might hare 
been proud of writing ; but your recent letters are, if possible, eren better.*’ 

Holden (E. 8.) Sir William Hersohel. His Life and Works. 

By Edward S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from tho Italian bj 
Cakolike Tilton. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hoag;h fUeut-CoL W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

8vo. cloth. S5s 

Hnghei (Rev. T. F.) Notes on Hnhanunadanism. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Hatton (J.) Thngs and Daooits of Lidia. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditai} 
Garotters and Gang Bobbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post 8to. 68. 

India Direotory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Hobsbuboh, F.R.S. 

Pabt L— The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
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Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.6.S., Superin- 
tendent of IVfarine Surveys to the Governmentof India. £1 18 b. 

Part II.— The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand, Illustrated with Charts of the Winds. 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same, (In prqyaration,) 
Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, 4:c. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; compriaing the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaghten's Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Stakdish Grove Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated hj order of the Governor- General and Council of Ben^. 
By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Staitdibh Grove Gbadt. 8ro. £1 16s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law qr the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of OoUucoa 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sib William 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text bv Graves Chammey 
Hahghton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Pre&ce and Index by 
Standish G. Gradt, Barrister-at*Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1879, 
Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 26th of 
April, 1872. 8vo, 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Bemg Act X. of 1877. 8vo. 
8s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure, In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatoiy and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law. 12mo. 12s. 6d, 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers 
With Explanatoiy and Illustrative Notes. Bt Angelo J. Lewis, 
Banister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7f. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Frosoono Oooziuff Tsjore*s WilL Ju^ment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Pri^ CounoiL Examination of such Judgment. 
By John OoohranIi Barrister-at-Law. Royal Svo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekbao Pfo* 
visoes subject to the Presidency of Bombsyp ohiefty alMang Oivil 
Butts. ByABTEVE Smii. BoyalSro. £1 Is. 
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Moobummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 29.) | 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, i 
By Almasio Buhsit. 8to. 68, 6d. 

Manual of Military J,»aw. For all ranks of the A.rmy, Militia I 
and Volunteer Sorvicei. By Oolonol J. K. Pipon, Aisist. Adjutant ! 
General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, BarrUter-at-Law. Third and Beyised Edition. Pocket 
size. 66. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers at j 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Quests, j 
&c., &o. The following arc a portion of the Contents 
1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 6. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 

7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 

9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Bebellions. 

11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Houqh, late 
Deputy Judge- Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-MartiaL One thick 8vo. vol. 26s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1826. 268. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forma of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Starling, Esq., LL,B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

, Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Brown, 
M.A. ' 8vo. 68. 

Irwin (E. 0.) The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B,A. Oion., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. ISs. 

Jackson (Li-Col B.) Military Survcyingi fto. 8vo. Hs. 
(Bee page 24). 

Jackson (Lewis D'A.) Eydranlio Mannal ud Workhg 

Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
Published under 'the patronage of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India. By Lowts D’A . Jackson. Bvo. 28 s. 

* — ^ Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula -of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
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D'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of '* Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” &c. Boy, 8to. 28 s. 

Jackson (L. D’A.) Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for 
Ordinaiy Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct 
in the Fourth figure. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, Cloth, 23. 6d.; 
leather, 3s. 6d. | 

Accented Ponr-Pigure Icgarithms, and other Tables, i 

For purposes both of Ordinaiy and of Trigonometrical Calcn- | 
lation, and fur the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. I 
Arranged and accented by Lewis D’A. J4CK8OK, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” "Hydraulic Manual,” 

&c. Crown 8vo, 98. , | 

James (A. 0. P. Eliot) Indian Indnrtnes. 

By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of “ ^ Guide to Indian I 
Household Management,” &c. Crown 8vo. Os. 

CoKTiKTS :-^Iudisn Agrieulture; Beer; Cacao; Carpets; Cereala; j 
Chemicals ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and Colouring ! 
Hatertals; Fibrous Substances; Forestnr; Uidea; Skins and Homs; j 
Gums and Besins ; Irrigation ; Ivoiy ; Mining ; Oils ; Opium ; Paper ; 
Potteiy ; B^ots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ; | 

Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Joirold (Blanchud) at Home in Paris. > 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. Ifis. ■ 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus ; Historical and DescriptiTe. 

Adapted trom the German of Herr Fbanz Von Loheb. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Jotneb. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. lOs. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1867 — 1858. By Sir 
John Willum Kate, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” Vol. I., 8vo. IBs, Vol. II. £1. Vol. IIL£1. 

Contexts of Vol. I. Book I.— Iktboduotobt.— T he Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The " Eight of Lapse.”— The 
Annexation of, Oude.— Progress of Englishism. Book 11.— The 
Sefoi Abmt ; ITS Rise, Pboobess, and Deolinb.— E arly His- 
toiy of the Native Army.— Deteriorating Influences.— The 
Sindh Mutinies, — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book 111.— The Outbreak or the Mutikt.— 
Lora Canning and his Council.— The Oude Administration and 
the Penian War.— The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny.- Progressof Mutiny.— Exoitement in Upper India.— 
Bursting of the Storm.— A pprnoix, 
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Contents of Vol II.: — Book IV.— The Rising in the 
North-west. The Dellii History.— The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi.— -Calcutta^ in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson,— The March upon Delhi. Book V.— Pro* 
GREss of Rebellion in Upper India — B enares and Alla- 
habad.— Cawnpore. — The March to Cawnpore.— Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Hawul Finder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab.— Delhi — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 

Contents ofs^VolIII.: — Book Vll —B engal, Behar, 
and the N{»rth-west Provinces. — A t the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The lijsurrectmii in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar and Bengal. Book Vlll.— Mutiny and Rejiellion 
IN THE Nohth-j^esi PROVINCES.— Agra in May.— Insurrec- 
tion ill the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs.— Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
and Delhi. — Rebellion in Oude, — Revolt in the Districts.— 
Luckiio^’ in Juno and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

(For continuation, see “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” by 
Colonel G. B. Mallbson, p. 19.) 

Kaye (Sir J, W.) ^History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. Os. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. 0. Tucker’s Life and Correspondence. 

8vo, 10s, 

Kaye <Sir J. W.) Hemorials of Indian Oovemments. 

By H. St. George Tucker, 8vo. lOs. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. ^ 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Part I.— The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo, 108. 

Keene (E G.) Mogul Empire. , 

From the death of Auruugzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, byJHBNBT George Keene, B.C.S, Second edition. 
With Map. bvo, 10s. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstones 
and the commencement of Thornton's Histories* 

Kmik (S, 0.) Administration in India. 

PostSvo. 5s. 

Ktene (B. G.) Poepnl Leaves. 

Poems written in Tbidia. Post Svo. (s. 
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Xeene (K Ck). The Tartar in India, 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan bj 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 
£atham (Dr. B. 6.) Bnuian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ftbnolugicul, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo. ISs. 

Laurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Belations 

with Burma. With a Summar}’ of Events from 18211 to 
1879, indudiug a Sketch of King Theebau's Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. Bj 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Rangoon,'’ “ Narrative 
of the Second Burmese VVui',’'Ac. 8vo. With Plans and Map, 
16s. 

Lee (F. 6.) The Chureh under ftueen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G, Lee, D.D Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. als. 

Lee (F. 0.) The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons 

for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the lEtev. F. U. 
Lee, D.D. Third edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Lee (F. 0.) Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. By the 
Rev. Fbsdsbick Geokoe Lbe, D.D. Fcap. 2b. 6d. 

Lee’s (Dr. W. H.) Drain of Silvor to the Bait 

Post 6vo. Ss, 

Le Keienrier (Ki^. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messdrier, R.K., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Golurou, Crown 8vo. 8b. 
Lewin (T. H.) Wild Baoos of the South Eastern Frontier of 
India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country . By Capt. 
T, H. Lewih, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post bvo. IDs. M. 
Lewie (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 
In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatoiy 
and Illustrative Notes. By AnokuiJ. Lewis. PostSvo. Is. 6d. 
Lewie(A. J.) Indian Code of Civil Proeednre, 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explwstoiy 
and lUustnitire Notes. By A hukloJ. Lewis. PostSvo. 12B.6d. 

LofdeA and Inkine’e Babw, 

Meiioibs or ZEUin-sn-Din Mouaiuiko Babeb, Exnwa or 
BtanoBTAN, written by himself in the Jaghaud Turn, sad 
tnmslated parUy by the late John Levdee, Ee^.i M.B., and 
partlv by Wouam EnsKiKa, Esq., with Notes end a Oeo- 
gnqmimu and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
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the Countries between the Oxua and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Ghablks Waodington, of the 
Bast ludia Company 8 Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1826. £168. 

Lianeourt's and Pinoott's Primitive and Universal Laws of 

the Formation and development of language ; k Hatioiial and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatopg. 
bvo. 123 , Od. 

Lookwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel, 

By Edwaku Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown bvo. With numerous Illustrations. Os. 

Lovell (Yioe-Adm,) Personal Narrative of Events from 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice Adra. Wm. 
Stanhopk Lovell, K.N,, K H. Second edition. Crown bvo. 48. 

Lnpton (J, L) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Ikvine Lupion. F.ll.C.V.S., Author 
of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. &c. Illus- 
trated. da 6d. 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Province of Khorassan and on the N, W, Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacQ-be<job, 
C.S.I., O.I.E., Beuj^l Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s, 

Maokay (C.) Luck, and what came of it. A Tale of our 

Times, By Chables Mackay, LL.D. Three vols. Sis. 6d, 

Maggs ( J,) Sound Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo, 58., 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio, Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown bvo. 2 Is. 

Halleson (CoL G. B.) Pinal Prenoh Struggles in India 
and ott the * Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the moet eminent Foieign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.L Crown 8vo, 

Xatal (GoL 0. B.) Hiitorj of A^luoUtan, from the 
Earheet Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1B78. 8va 
Sad Editioa. With Map. IBs. 

XoUowK (OoL a. B.) Bent; The Garden and Granary of 
Central Aaia. With Map and Index. 8vo. 88. 
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Malleion (CoL 0. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 

Ib57-i65^i commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, 
Vol. L 8vo* With Map. iiOs. 

Contents. — Calcutta in May and June, — William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre.— How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 
Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi and Bandalkhand. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Bajputana. — 
Brigadier Polwhele'e great battle and its results. — ^Bareli, 
Kohiikhand, and Farakhubad, — The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh,— The siege of Lukhnao.— The first relief of 
Lakhuao. 

Vol. n. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern kVontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
208 . 

Vol. 111. — Bombay in 1857* Lord Elphinsione. March 
of Wocdburu’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarb. Sir 
Hemy Durand. March of Stuai t s Column. Holkai and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Huidarabad. Major C* Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territoiy. Sir Bobert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Bose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Eirwi. 
Sir Hugh Bose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Napier, Smith, Micheil, and 
i'antia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20b. 

Manning (Mrs.) Aneient and MedisBYal India. 

Being the History, Keiigion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Lango^e, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Memcine, Architecture, Manufactures, Comttierce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named tbs JUg Veda, 
Sams Veda,' Icyur Veda, Satbapatha Brahmsna, Bhagsvat 
Gita, The Puranaa, Code of Menu, Cods' of Yqnavatbya, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bhaga, Mababharata, Atriya, Oharaka, 
Snsrota, Kamayana, fiaghn Vanaa, fihattikavyar Safcuntala, 
Vikramorvaai, Malati and Madbava, Mudra Bakshasa, Batna- 
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vali Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Fanchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katba Sarit, Sagara, 
. Ketala, Pancnavinsati. Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 

Manning, with Illustratiuns. 2 vols., Svo. 30s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the ftueen of the World and the Soonrge 
, of the Hen-stealing Turcomans. By Chahles Marvin, author 
of “ The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign," and “ Grodekoffs 
Ride to Herat/* With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. ISs, 
Marvin (Chas.) Colonel GrodekofTs Bide from Samaroand to 
Herat, through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turke- 
stan. With his own Mai*cli-route from the Oxus to Herat. 
By Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Bs. 

Marvin (Chas.) The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disas* 

trous Russian Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turco- 
mans: Describing the March across the Burning Desert, the 
Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to 
the Caspian. By Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. 18s. 

Matson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Biohes and Poverty. 

Crown 8 VO. I Os. Bd. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mavhew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. IBs. 6d. 

Contents.— The Brain and Nervous System.— The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— Tlie Throat. —The Chest and its 
contents.— The Stomach, Liver, Ac,— The Abdomen.— The 
Urinary Organs — The Skin. — Specific Diseases Limbs - 

The Feet. — Injuries.— Operations. 

•“The book oonfcaiM nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
refleoU great credit on its author, and, owing to its prwfcioal details, tlw 
result of leep soientific research, deaervM a plaoe in the library of medical, 

veterinarTi and non-professional readers.**— InfeW. , , 

•'TOie book famishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the diftrent stages of it, while the alphabetical summary Ht the end gives 
th 80 «!Mj™pt 3 «nd tratment of London Nom. 

Mayhew (Edward) niTutratod Homo Management. . 

OontBining descriptive remarke upon Auatomy, Merticine, 
^Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices. Stables; likewise a plain account 
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of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
MavHEW. A new Edition, revised and improved by J 1. 
Ltjpton, M.R.C.V.8. 8vo. 128. 

CoNTENT8.“The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic.— The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeiho.— Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Thkth. , 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food.— The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating vices," which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as the}' should be. j 
Geooms. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties, j 
Points. — Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Bkkkding. — [ts inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments- UuEAKiNO AXi> Teajnino. — Their errors and | 
their results. 

Xayhew (Henry) German Life and Hannere. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life— Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Married Life — School and University 
Life, Ac. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, 

2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. IBs. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 78. 
Full of original thought and obaerratioti, and may be itudied with pro- 
fit by both German and Englitb-^eepecially by the Qivmtai**Aihinaim, 

XoCoflh (J.) Advice to Officers in In^ 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Xeadow (T.) Votes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. fis 
Xendes (S.) Turkey Old and New : Eistoricalp OeogrkpUcal, 
and Statistical. By Sdtheblakd Mknz(ES. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., Bvo. 328. 

Xilitary Worka— chiefly issued by the Oovemneni 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry, Pocket edition, la. 
Queen's Begulations and Orders for the^Army. Corrected to 
1874. 8to. 8f. 6d. Interleaved, fit. Od. Poobt SditioD, li. 
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Musketry Regulations, as used at Hytbe* Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. (Reprinting.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infanti 7 Bugle Sounds, fid. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slaoe 9s. ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. fid. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. Ss. 
Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.T. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Charles Siaox. Is. 
Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &c., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Maltok. 28. fid. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Royal 8vo. 48. fid. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 68. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, Ss. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. OwBK, R.A, 8vo, Illustrated. IBs. 

Artillerists Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major F. A. Obifpithb, 11th Edition, Bs, 

Compendium of Artillery FiXercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserre Forces. By Captain J, M. McKeniie. 

8s. fid. 1 , TV. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyi^e, M.A., late Pro- 
ftisoT of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Mditag p>Uege, 
Addisoombe. Second edition, revised and enlarge. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of AnuBtrong Gun. Royal Svo. 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 


Is. 


Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Storey A Jokes. Second 
Edition. Paper, 8s. fid., Cloth, 4s. fid. ^ 

Treatise on Portificatioti and. Artillery. By M^|or Hector 
Straxtb. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N^ by 
Jomr T. Hyde, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal fivo. Illustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, Ac, ^2 2s. mi. xr • « 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. Th^e Various 
Hethodi of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without InstrumwU, 


Hethodi of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without mstrumenis, 
Seale of Shade, Examples in Military D»wmg. Ac, to. to to at 

tor in MUitarj SorTejing, Eojiil Military OoUege, SandhwMt. 
B«eond Edition, BariHd tad Coneoted. IS*. 
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Treatise on Military Surveying ; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levellmg, Military Keconnaissanoe, fto. By 
Li6at.-CoL Basil Jackson, bte of the Koyal Staff Corpi. The 
Fifth Edition. 8to. Illustrated by Flans, fto. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Euginoering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hide, M.A. Royal 8vo, With 
numerous Plans and Hlustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Fbankland, R,B. With 
numerous lUuBti’ations. 28. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the difterent Projectiles 
Charges, Fuses, Roclets, fto., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6s. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Q-unpowder. as 
carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 6s. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manosuvres. 28. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket sixe, Ss. 6d. *, by post, Ss. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s. 

Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By CoL Sir Hskxi Jauib, 
B.B., F.B.S., ftc., Director. 

Pabt, h^Cavalty. Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hozibe, 2nd Life 
Ghuurds. Boyal 8vo. 48. 

Piet 4h—MUifafy Train. Compiled by Lieut. H, M. ifozuE, 
2nd Life Ghiards. Boyal Sro. 2s. 6d. 

Pab* Compiled by Oapt F. Mabtut Petbw. 

Royal 8vo. With Plates. Ss. 

Fabt ^.^Commwariai. Compiled by Lieut. H. M* Hoisub, 2ud 
Life Guards, R(^al8vo. Is. 6d. 

Past 7.— 8m>he. Compiled by Oapt. Mabtin PmiB 
Boyal 8ro. With Plates. 68. 

Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His-* 
toiy, Manufacture, and Explosive Forceof Gunpowdil) the History 
M Small Anns. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d« 
Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. { 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments, 6d, | 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game, 9s. 
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Medical Regulations for the Array, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendantsi and Nurses, Is. 6cl. 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors’ Department of tbe Army, 8s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty’s Service. 4s. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Da. Longmobe. r)s. 

Precedents in Militaiy Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 258. 

The Practice of Courts- Martial, by Hough 4 Long. 8vo 26s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all rtfnks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. PiPOK, and J, F, CoL- 
IIBB, Esq. Third and BeviPed Edition. Pocket size. Ss. 

Regulations applicable to the European OlBcer in India. Con* 
taining Staff Corps Rrules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, 4c. By Gboboe B, Cochbanb late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vob, post 8vo. 7fl. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. G, H. Gbeaves. 2nd edit. 2s. 

The Military Encychjpsedia ; referring exclusively to the 
Military Scioncea, Memoira of distinguiahed Soldiers, and the Narra* 
tivee of Remarkable Battles. By J. H, Stocquklsk. 8vo. 12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Haulit, New Kdition Revised, with Plates. Royal 8vo. 80s. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Oreat Masters and Otliers ; 
Solooted and Arranged from the varioua operations in War. By 
Fbakce Jahib Soadt, Lieut.-Col., B.A Royal 8to. 218. 

'I'he Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the btjst Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Pobtbe. 7s. fid. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Oolokei, IIomb. bvo, b.s. Od. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. Jt I Sis. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. Ss. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 78, 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 38. 0d 

Armed Strength of Italy. Ss. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8$. 6d. 

Tbe Franco-German War of 1870 — 71. By Caet. C. H. 
OulBKB. Vol. I. fil 68. Sixth Section. 6b. Seventh Section 
fia. Hift hth Beetion. 3b. Ninth Section. 4».ed. Tenth Section, 6i. 
Rlev^h Section. Ss. 8d. Twelfth Section. 4s. fid. 

The Campaign of 1 86« jn Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, Ills. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Bobke. 
Pott Bto., doth. 10a. 6d. 
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Military Sketches. By SirLascelies Wbaxall. FostBvo* 6b. 

Military Life 'of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. EYole. Sro. Maps, Flans, Ao. 12s. j 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6d. | 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the i 
Eoyal Carriage Department. 5i. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons* is. 

, Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. I 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army j 
Hospital Corps. 28. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. j 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 28. fid. j 

Equipment Regulations for the Army. Ss. fid. j 

Statute Law relating to the Army, Is. 3d. j 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. * 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. fid. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department, Is. fid. ^ 

Artillerist^s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Eesem Artillery, by WiLi and Dalton. 6i. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sib Howabd Douglas. 1653. 15s. 


Hill*! HUtory of Britiih India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson* 0 vols^ 
cr. 8 VO. £2 10s. 

Hitchinson (A. W.) The Continent; A VarratlTe 

of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
Character ; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Albx. Will. Mitchinspk. - With 
Sixteen fulbpage Illustrations and Map. 8vo. IBs. 

Hitford (Meg* B. C. W.) To Caubul with the foralry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experience! *with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C»B* With Map 
and IlluBtrationa from Sketches by the Author. By Minor R. 
C. W, Miifcbp, 14th Bengal Lancers. 8vo* Second Edition* 
9s. 
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Mailer's (Max) Big-Veda-Saohita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Bruhroins ; together with the 
Gommetitiiry of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patrou- 
{^e of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to 10s. per volume. 

Hyiteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dn. Tbeodobii 
Greisekoer. 2 VoIs. postSvo. ais. 

Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) From Sword to Share ; or a Fortune 
in Five Tears at Hawaii. 

By Captain H. Whalley Nicholson. Crown 8vo. With 
Map and Photographs, l'.2s. (id. 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

Nirois: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl ; and Bismii.laii ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Alurd. Post 8vo. 10s. bd. 

Norris-Newman (C. L.) In Zululaud with the British, 

throughout the War of 1879. By Chahi.es L., Norris- 
Newman, Special Corresjiondent of the London “ Standard,” 
Cape Town “ Standard and Mail,’' and the “ Times " of Natal. 
*With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. i6s. 

Notes on the North Western Provinces ot India. 

By a District Officer. 8nd Edition, Post »vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contents. — Area and Population.— Soils.— Crops.— irriga- 
tion.— Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

O’Donoghue (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunliug. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, 
Authoress of *' The Knave of Clubs,” “ Hoises and Horsemen,” 
“Grandfather’s Hunter,’ “One in Ten Thousand,” Ac. &c, 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. 

Oldfleld (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descrip- 
tive I with Anecdotes of the Court Lite and Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Niplese Buddhism, and Illustra- 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henry Am- 
brose .Olbfield, M.D., of H M.’s 'Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols 8vo, 8f»s. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
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the Original Urdu. By Mhs. Willoughby Osborne. Followed 
by a Sketch o£the History of Bhopal. By Col. Willoughby- 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. la. 

This is a higlily important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it oontains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
firitten by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owkn, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of Histoiy in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo 89. 

Oxenham (Bev. H, N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 
salisUL An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Ozenliam (Kev. H. N.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement 

An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with 
an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. 
By H. Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. 3rd Edit, and Enlarged. 
8vo. 1 48. 

It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charmingly 
wr’tten treatises on the subject which exists in our language.”— 

Oxenham (H. N .) The First Age of Christiaiuty and the ChoroL 

By John Ignatius Dellinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich. Ac., Ac. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nutcombe O-venham, M.A., lata 
Scholar of Ballot College, Oxford. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. IBs. 

Ocanam’t (A F.) CiTilitation in the Fifth Century, From 

the French. By The Hon. A. C. Gltn. 3 Vols., post 8to. 
Sis 

Febody (Charlei) Anthon at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott— llobert Bums— Chailee 
Lamb— R. B. Sheridan— Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — ^Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo, 

I Os. 8d. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Hiraole Flay of Hasan and Hnsain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir LnwiePnLT, 
KO.B., E.O.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as SeoretarT 
of 'Legation, and Political Besident in the Persian Onlf. 
Betiaed, with Explanatory Notes, by Abthvb N. Wol> 
usTON, H.llf . Indian (Home) Serrioe, Translator of Anwar* 
uSohaili, Ac. '2 Toll, royal 8ro. 82s. 
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Fincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kayk's History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B, Malleson’s History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
Fbedbrio Pincott, M.K.A.S. 8vo. lOs, 6d, 

Pipon and Collier's Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J, K, Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 

Pollook (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8 vo. With portrait. 18s, 

Pope (G. IT.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra* 

pliical Notes, (jenealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. For tlie use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. B 3 the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 1 2 s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London, 1825. 2tts. 

Prfohard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8 vo. 12 s. 

Priniep (H. T.) Historical Eesults. 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T Prinsep. 8yo, Lond. 1844. 168. 

Prinsep (H. I.) Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq, Second edition. Post 8 vo. 58, 

Prinsep (H. I.) Poltiical and Military Transactions in India. 

2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1826. J8s. 

Baverty (Hqjor H. G.) The Pus'hto Manual; comprising a 

Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, , and Vocabulary. By Mqjor H. G Baverty, 
Bombay Army, Retired List. Fcap. Ss. 

BiohardB (Major W. H.) Military Suryeying, ftc. 

12b. (See page 22.) 

Bowe (B.) Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Lift 

among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good Words ” 
Oommissioner, Author of ^Jack Afloat and Ashore, 4o 
Grown 8vo. Illustrated. 08. 
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Enmsey (Almario) Hoohummudan Law of Inheritance, and 

Rights aud Kelations ati'ecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Cora- 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of iho author’s Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” By Almario Rumsfv, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Piufessor of Indian Jurisprudence at King's 
College, London. Author of “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” 8vo. i2s. 

Bnmsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritanoe. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. Bvo. hs. (id. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Hations. An 

English Version of the Ambic Text of the Athar-ut Biikiya of 
AlbirAm, or “ Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Aathor in ah. BOO-1, a.d 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin, Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (0. F.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 

Beasts of India ; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
Charge of the Governinent Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition, Fcp. 4to. £1 5s. 

Sewell (R.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the F^ast India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras (Jivil Service. 
Post Bvo. 8s. 

The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian Histoiy 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete histoiy 

fibadow of a Life (The) A Oirrs Story. 

^3y Bbryl Hofb. 3 vol8.| post 8vo. 31e. 6d. 

Sham (J. WJ The Gon^juror*! Daughter. 

A Tale. ByJ. W. Hhbbbh, O.S.L With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. Svo. 6$. 

i 

I 
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Bterer (J. W.) Who is Mary ! 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Shebeb, Esq., 
C.S.I. lOs. 6d. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. tts. 

Simpson (H. T.) Archsologia Adelensis; or a History of the 

Parish of Adel, in the West Biding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archaeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Henbt 
Tbaill Simpson, M.A., late Rector of Adel, With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Llovd Febouson. Boy. 8vo. 21s. 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Becollections of an Expedition 

in the Soudan. By B, Solvmos (B. 111. Falkonbeeg), Civil 
Engineer. Svo. Ids. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 6vo. Ss. See page 14. 

Steele {A,) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

Bt Abthub STBEI.E. Uoyal bvo. £1. Is, (See p^e 13.) 

Stent (0. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Garieb Stent, M.K.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of “ Chinese and English 
Vocabulary," “ Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary,” “ The 
Jade Chaplet," dtc. Crowu 8vo. With four Illustrations. 98. 

Stothard (E. T.) The A B C of Art 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Bobebt T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Strange’i (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

9 Volo. Royal bvo. 1680. 948. (See page 13.; 

Swinnerton (Her. C.) The Afghan War, Godgh’s Action at 

Futtehabad. By the Rev. G. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown Bvo, Ss, 

Tttyler (W.) Thirty-eight Tears in India, from Jnganath to 
to fho Himalaya Mountains. By William Tavueb, Esq., 
Retired B.O.8.. late Oommissioner of Patna. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Taylor, from 
1629 to 1867 — dunng the Government of eight Governors 
General>— from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, 
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comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per- 
bouai, tragic, and comic, “ Irmn grave to gay, from lively to 
severe " throughout that period. The first volume contains 
a hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayter himself, 
from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in Bengal, 
Behar, N.W. Provinces, Bageeling, Nipol, and Simla. 
Vol, 1, 25s, 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For ^ew and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Lougitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Boyal ^vo 10s. 

Thornton (F. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By PBacv M, Tuormun. 

Contains — Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord liaiTovvby, Lord Muigrave, 0. J. Fox, Lord Howick, 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate ot liis Indian Buie by CoL G. B. Mulleson, 
C.S.L), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston, Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley’s Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can- 
niugj which, bearing on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together with other important 
information culled Irum private and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View showing interior of the old House 
of Lords. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. fid. ^Second Edition.) 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefiy from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1015. With Map. 21s. 
*41* Th§ chief ohjecU m mew in compiling this OaxeUeer ares — 

\mL To fix the relative position of the earioue cities, tovm, and mllagee 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the preatesi 
practieabie brevity all that is known respecting them i and 
iadiy» To note the varioue countries, pr^vincee, or territorial dmsioni^ and 
to describe the physical characteristics <tf each, together with their 
statistical, social, and poUiical oircumsiaswes* 0^ 

To these are added minute deecHptione sf the prinetpal rioere 
and chains 0/ mountains; thm pfssmding to the reader, a britf com' 
paee, a mass if i/formation whneh cannot otherwise be Stained, eaeept flom 
a oMipUeilg if voiumee and manueoript reeonie. 

The Library Ediiion* 

4 vols., Bvo. Notes, Marginal Beferencesi and Map. £3 lOs. 
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Ihomton'B History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition, 1 vol, 
8 VO. With Map. 128. 

The Library Sdition of the above in 6 volumee^ Svo,^ may he 
had, price . 

Thornton (T.) East India Calonlator. 

By T. Thoknton. 8vo. London, 1823. I Os. 

History of the Punjanb, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. ' By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858- 
18U0. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations, 8vo. 16 b. 
Tod (Col Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.* Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations, Royal 4 to. £3 3s. 

This ie a companion volume to Colonel Tod? a Bajaathcm* 

Torreiu (W. T. HcC.) Reform of Procedure in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W, T. McCoiiiOH 
Torrens, M.P. Crown 8vo. 03. 

Trimen (Capt B.) Begimenta of the British Army, 
Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &o. By Captain R. Trihen, late 35th Regiment. 
6ro. 10a. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment. of Lord Hardinge to the Death of lArd Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel Jambs Tbottbb, late 
Bengal Fasiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Lord Lawrence. * 

A Sketch of bis Gereer, Foap. Is. 6d. 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a "History of India," "Studies in Biography,” &o. 
Crown 8vo. 9 b. 
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Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 

By Arthur 3. Underwood^ M.S.C.S., L.D.S*E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

yainbei 7 (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo. I Os. 

** A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.'*- 

Vibart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Boyal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. Vol. L 8vo. 32s. (VoL 11. in the Press.) 

Yictoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O^Byrne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 58, 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmaeopcsia of India. 

By Edward John Warino, M.D,, &c. 8vo. 08. (See page 2.1 i 

Watson (M.) Money. I 

By Jules Tardieu. Translated from the French by Mae- j 
oaret Watson. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. i 

Watson (Dr. J. P.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic [ 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 1 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb f Dr. A.) Pathologia Indioa. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empir^. By Allan Webb, Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and CorrespoDdenoe of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.6., during his Administration in India. 6 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, Ac. £6. 10s. 

work should bo poruood bjf all who prooood to India m iho 
CMl Senkut. 

Wellington In India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 
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Wilberforoe (E.) Prbjiz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellbom. By Edward Wilberforcb, Ewi., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich." Post 8vo. 6 b. 

Wilk's South of India. 

8 vols. 4to. £5. 6s. 

Wilkin8(W.N.)ViBualArt; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Nov Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” Ac. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Foleestokb 
Williams. 3 vols., 8vo. Us. 

Life, fto., of Bishop Atterbury. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished conteiuporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Foucestonb 
W iLUAMS, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals," Ac., 
3 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (Honier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By Monier Willums, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. ISs. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Bevenne Tonus, and of 

useful Words occurring in Ofl&oial Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
MaratU, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth. lOs. 

WUte (S. B.) Indian Beminisooncos. 

By Colonel S. Dewb' White, late Bengal Staff Corps, 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 
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WoUastott (Arthur N.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. i 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation i 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 49s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- | 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £S Ills. 6d. 1 

Elementary Indian Eeader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-I.aw of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeant-at Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 3Us. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
IHs. 

Young (J. B.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume 8vo., pp. 648. 19s. | 

In the work before u« he has digested a oomplete Elementaiy 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule ^the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.*’— 

Young (M.) and Trent (B.) A Home Buler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachel Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vd. Ss. 6d. 


Wbrh in the Press. 

Tbk Hutobt 07 Ikdu, as told bt its own Histobiabs ; 
the Local Muhammadan Djnasties. Yol. I. Gazemt. fij 
John Dowson, late Professor of the Stan 

CoU^. Forming a Sequel in two or more Tolumes to 
Sir E. M. Elliott’s Origiml work on the Muhammadan 
period of the Hi8tot7 of India ; alrea^ edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. IHiblished under the 
Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 
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An iNfKOBAij Calctjlus. Simplified for Schools, By W. 

P. Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 

Diplomatic Study of the Ceimban Was. Translated 
from the original as published by the Bussian Foreign 
Office, 2 vols. 

On and Off Duty ; being Leaves from an Officer's Note 
Book. Part I. — Turania ; Part II. — Lemuria ; Part III. 
— Columbia. By Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown 8to. 

lllusti'ated. 

Histoby of Shorthand, With an analysis and review of 
its present condition and prospects at Home and Abroad. 
By Thomas Anderson, Parliamentary Eepdrter. 

Egypt : Physical, Political and Strategical ; together with an 
Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural 
Resources. By Griffin W. Vyse, late on special duty for 
H.M.’s Government in Egypt and Afghanistan. 

The Plays and Poems of Chaelbs Dickens. Collected 
and Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. 2 vols. 

The English in India. New Sketches. By E. de Valbezen, 
late Consul General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Translated from the French, with the Author’s permission, 
by a Diplomat. 

PlONBEEING IN THE FaB EaST, AND JoUENEYS TO CaLI- 
FOENIA IN 1849, AND TO THE WHITE SeA IN 1878. By 
Ludwig Vemer Helmes. With Dlustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs. 

Fbahz Lies*: Artist and Man. By L. Bamann. Trans- 
lated from the German. 

On Boaed a Union Steambb. By Captain S. P. Ohver. 

Shadows of the Past : the Autobiography of Gen. Kenyon. 
By J. S. Lloyd, Author of “ Ruth Everingham,” “ The 

Silent Shadow,” Ac. 

Thbbb Pive-act Plays, and Twelve Deamatic Scenes. 
Suitable for Recitation and Home Theatricals. By Maitin 
P. Tupper, D.C.L., Author of “ Proverbial Philo- 

sophy,” 

Ah Iliottbamd Edition of Twbnty-om Days in India. 

of Sir Ali Baba, KC.B. By George 


Being the Tour 
Abengh Mackay. 
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Qttbeb People. Prom the Swedish of “ Leah,*’ By Albert 
Alberg. 2 toIs. 

The Queen's Speeches in Parliament. Prom her Acces- 
sion to 1882 inclusire. Being a Compendium of English 
History during the present Eeign as told from the 
Throne, with complete Index. Edited and Compiled By P. 
Sydney Ensor. 

The Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time, By Theodor Oreussinger. 

Accented PivE-PiauBB Logarithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. Arranged and 
Accented by Lowis D’A. Jackson. 

Private Theatricals. Being a Practical Guide for the 
Home Stage, both before and behind the Curtain. By an 
Old Stager. Illustrated with Suggestions for Scenes after 
designs by Shirley Hodson. 

With the Boers in the Transvaal. By C. L. Norris- 
Newman, Author of “ In Zululand with the British.** 8vo. 
With Map and Plans. 


Oriental Works in the Press* 

A Hindi Manual. By Frederic Pincott, M.R.A.3. 

An English-Arabio Dictionary. By Dr. Steingass. 

An Arahie-English Dictionary. By Db. Steikoass. 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Orimnal 
Sources. By Arthur N, Wollaston, M.B.A.S., Translator 
of the “ Anwar-i-Suhaili/* 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Frederic Pinoott, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, Aohinese, French, and English Tocabnlary. 
Prepared by Dr. A. J. W. Bixkbbs. 

Alif Laila, ba*>Zuban-i-Drdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 
stani.) Roman Character. Edited by F. PiNcorr, M.R.A.S. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. 

I Dr, Forhes's W<trh$ are wed as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 

in IndiaJ] 

Forbes’s Hindustaiii-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character ; both in one Tolume. By Duir- 
CAN Fobbes, LL.D. Boyal 8ro. 42s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in the English Character. Boyal 8to. 36b. 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 128. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Tocabulary. 
Sro. lOs. 6d, 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Boman Character* New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 
tSmo. ds. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Boyal 8 to. 128. 6d. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustratire of Eastern Character. 8 to. 8b. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., Eijglish Character. Ss, 

Forbes's Tota Kahani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 
Oharaoteri with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8to* 8b. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi; or, “Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 98. 

Forbes's Ikhwanu s Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the 
Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

[Fbr the higher etandard for mxlitarg ojfteen^ esfotninaiionsJ] 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 

in the Persian Character. 4to. 8i. 
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Platts* Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Langus^e, 8vo. 12 b. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o*Bahar — literally translated 
into English, with copious explanatory notes. 8vo. JOs. 6d. 

Small’s (liev. G.) Tota Kahani; or, ** Tales of a Parrot.’^ Trans- 
lated into English. 8ro. 8s. 

Platts’ J. T., Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8vo, lOs. tid. 

Platt’s (J. T.), A Hindustani Dictionary. Part I. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hmdustaui Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. By 
Jahss B. Ballantyne. Second Edition, 1845. 5s. 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Rerised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By 9ybd Abdooiah. Boyal 8to. 125. 6d. 

Robertson’s Hindustani Vocabulary. Ss, 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syeb Abboolae. Boyal 8?o. 128. 6d. 

Sakuutala, Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and 
exegetical notes, by Fbgbsbio PiKOOTT. 4to. 12 b. 6d. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta'’Uk Character, the one usually employed in writing 
the Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy by James B. Baxlaeiyee. Second 
Edition. 4to. 8s. 6d. 

SAKSOBIT. 

Haughton’s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary, 4to. 3(S. 

Williams’s English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to,, cloth. £3. 3 b. 

Williams’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to, £i 14s« 6d. 

Wilkin’s {Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to, 168. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 168. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A E. Gough. 18mo, Ts. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manuid. 18mo. 4s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Meiri^ Passam, Sobemes of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Boyil 8to. 21s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Vene. Fourth Edition. 8i« 

Williams’s (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8ro. 5 b. 

Coweirs (E. B.) Translation of the Vikramoryasi. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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Thompson’s (J. (^) Bhagavat Gita* Sanscrit Text. 5 b. 
Haughton’fi Menu, with English Tianslation. 2 vols. 4to. 248. 
Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with Vocabular}\ 168. 

Hitopadesa, A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. F. Johnson. For the use of Students. By Fbeusbio 
PiBGOTT, M.E.A.S. 68. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. lOs. 6d. 

Wilson’s Megha Data, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, IlluBtrationB, and a Yocabnlary. Koyal 8yo. 6a. 

PERSIAN. 

liichardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1862. By F. Johbson. 4to. £4. 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Eoyal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

tbraheem’s Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. 128, 6d. 
Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By John Platts, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
ProYinoes, India. Royal 8yo. 12a. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 

By John Platts. 6yo. 128. 6d, 

Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili, 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal 8yo. £2 2b. 

Keene’s (Rev. H, G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8yo. 6b. 

Ouseley’s (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s 

Keene’s (Rev, H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English, 
8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberforce, R.E,) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. 

PART I.— A oonoisx Gbaicmab ob the LANOUAai, with 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 
UseAil Phraaes, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PART II.— A VoCABUIAET 07 VfSEIVL WOEDfl, ENGLISH AND 
Persian, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Langiiagea. ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bdstdn. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Dfn Sa’di Shir4zf; 

Translated for the firat time into Proae, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke, R.E. 8vo. 
With Portrait. 80fl. 

A Translatiim of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Bomu ChmctWi a<]itod b? R* Ioibobx, Bragdi Civil 
ServiM. Or. Bn. 7$. 
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BMaAIiI. 

IfaughtOQ’s Bengali, Sanscrit, and Engl'^h Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language ; to which is added an Index, serring 
as a rerersed dictionary. 4to* SOs. 

Forbes s Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues* Royal 
8to. 128. 6d. 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Eoyal Sto. 128. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. D2tno. Ts. 


ARABIC. 

Richardson’s Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1862. ByF. JOHHSOK. 4to., cloth. £4. 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India CiTil Serrice, and also for the 
use of self instrooting students in general. Royal Sto., cloth. IBs, 

Pnlmer^s Arabic Grammar. 8vo. 18s. 

Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Royal 8fO., cloth. 16s. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classioal and Modem Arabic ; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Prof. £. H. Palmer, 
M.A., Ac., Author of A Grammar of the Arabic Language.” Fcap. 
7s. 6d. 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown’s Dictionaiy, reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 8 rols. in 2, royal 8vo. ' £6. 

Campbeirs Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Brown’s Reader. 8vo. S vols. i4s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 58. 6d« 

Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival’s Englisb-Teloogoo Dictionary. I Os. 6d. > 

TAKU. 

Uotcler's Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 43s. 

Babington’a Grammar (High DialectV 4to. 13s. 

Pet<dvar8 Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. IDs. 


aVZEATTEl. 

Kfavor’s Spelling, Ouzrattee and English. Ts. 6d. 

Shapuaji Edaiji’s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 218. 

HAHEATTA. 

Molesworth's Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 428. 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta, 4to. 42 b. 
Esop’s Fables. l2mo. 28. 6d. 

Fifth Beading Book. 7s. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the use of the 
Gnat India College at Hayleybury. By Jauxb B. BaxiiAHTTNI, of 
the Soottuh Naval and Mintary Academy. 4to. 5s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden's Grammar, 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. £10. 

Marshman’s— Glavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar, 4to. t'2 28. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Geography, ^rernment, Beligion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language, ^o. Ss, 

PTTS'ETO. 

The Pu4hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exer- 
eiaes and Dial^ee i ramiliar Fhrasee, Proverhs, and Yooabnlary. By 
Mqor E. G. KATBBtT, Bombay Infantry (Betired). Author of the 
Pns'hto Grammar, Dictionary, ^ecdoiu Prose and Poetical, Selections 
firom the Poetry of the Afgbtns (English Translation), .Ssop's Pablea, 
Ac. Ac. Fcap. 6 b. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's Eralish-Camatica and Camatiea-English Diotionaiy, 
S Toll, (very slightly damaged). £8. 

Collett’s Malayalam Reader. Svq. 12b. 6d. 

Elsop’e Fables in Camatica. 8vo. bound. I2s. 6d. 

A Tuykish MitntiA.1, oomprisiiig a Condensed Giammar with 
Idfomatio Phrases, Exetdses and Dialognes, and Vooabnlaiy. By 
Captain 0. 7. UiexiHKn, lata of H.lf .’a Ominlar Sarvioa. Os. 
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W. H. ALLEK ft 00;S ORIENTAL MANUALS. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and- Vocabulary, in the 
Boman Character, New edition, entirely revised. By J. T, PULTTB, 
18mo. 38. 6d. 

Williamses (Monier) Sanskrit Manual; to which is added, a 

Vocabulai^, by A. E. Govob. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Gough's (A. £.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 

Manual. 18mo. 4 m , 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modem Arabic ; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Profl E. H. PAmcxB, 
M.A., Ac., Author of “ A Grammar of the Arabic Lauguage/' Foap. 
7s, 6d, 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exerdaes and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By 
Captain 0. F. Mioeekzix, late of H.M.'s Consular Service. Cs. 

Clarke's (Capt, H, W.* R.E.) The Persian Manual, containing 
a concise Grammar, with Exercises, useful Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Subjects for Translation into Persian ; dso a Vocabulary of Useful 
Words, English and Persian. ISmo. 78, 6d. 

The Pushto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues $ Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary, By 
Migor H. G. Eavxbtt, Bombay Infantry (Betir^). Fcap. 5 b. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

Bt HENBT f. bbioh. 

In Frame^ 

A map of this kind brings btfore oi such a plome of tbs surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind's eye of the average 
EngUshman. Judla consists of Ube plains’ and Hke bUls,’ obledy of the former, 
tbs huis bei^ limited to the Himalayas and the NUgIris. The new map will at 
least enable blm to correct hti notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
ttsnalfi»tures of a good plain map of the oountry on a scale of 160 miles to the 
Inch, wl^ a faltbfbl representation of aU the uneved surfaces, modelled on a scale 
tbirty-two times the hoflaontal one; 'ihui bringing out into clear relief the oom* 
pun^ve heights and outlines of aU the hUl-ranges, and showing broad tracM of 
uneven ground, of intermingled bill and valley, which a Common map of the 
same tise would hardly indicate, except to a very practited eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportional the ^tral ProvineeA 
Milwa, and Western Bengal reveal thefar actual mggedness at a glaoee; and 
Southern India, ilrom the Vlndhyas to Cape Comorin, proelaJma Its real height 
above the sem-leveL To tbe historical as weU as the geograpbloal itudcnt such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in traoing the course of past eimpiigns, In 
lesBsIng the conditions under which suooeisive rtces oivrled their arms oreetUe- 
mente through tbe Peninsula, and In comprehending the dUferenee efface, ellmate, 
end physical surroundings which midte up our Indian Empirs. Set In a neat 
iDrunie of maplewood, the map seems to attract tbe eye like a pretUly^hloored 
ptetuiu, and tu priee, a guinea, shoaM place It wUMft w reaeb Of all whoeare Id 
eomblne the rsefhl with the ornamental.’’— ATouie Aewa 




MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

iienrn. AlUn Sc Oo'i Maps of India were remsed and much improved 
dwring 1876, with especial reference to ihe eseieting Administrative 
ZHvitiansy BailwapSi 

District Map of I^dia ; corrected to 1876; 

Dirided into OoUeotontea with the Telegraphs and Bsilwm firam Go- 
▼emment ourrm. On six eheets — size, 5n. 6in. high ; 6n* Sin# widoi 
£2; in a oase^ £2 128. 6d. ; or, rollers, yam., £8 Ss. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Oompiled ohieflr from lurr^s executed by order of the Goramment 
of India. On six sheets— size, 6 3 in. wide ; 6 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 

or, on cloth, in case, £2 128. 6d. 5 or, rollers, yam., £3 ds. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

From the most recent AuthoritieB. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes in India; corrected to 1874 ; 

With Tables of Distanoes between the principal Towns and Militaij 
Stations On one sheet— size, 2 ft. 8 in. wide { 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. $ 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Oabool, Soinde, Bhawnlpore, *0., incUiding all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — size, 4 ft. 4m. 
wide i 4 ft. 2 in. high, SOs. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, yarnished, £2 10s* 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin* 
sola, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 
8 ft. 4 in. high, 16s. j or, on cloth, in a case, £1 6s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. i on 
rollers, and yarnished, 18 b. 

Map of China, 

From the most Anthentio Sources of Information. One large sheet- 
size, 2 ft. 7 in* wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. ; or, on doth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator's Pw^eotion, showing the Tracts of the SurW Nayigators, 
ihe Cmrente of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Cirde Sailing, 
and the most reoent disooyeriei. On four sheets— size, 6ft. 2 in. wide i 
4 ft. 8 in. hig^ £2 ; on doth, in a case, £2 lOi : or, with rollers, and 
yansiihed, £8. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giying the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

SuMian Official Map of Central Asia. Oompiled in accord^ 
anee with the Biaooyeries and fiuryeya of Eusaiaa Staff Offloem up 
to^roloae^ the year 1877. In 2 Sheete. 10s. 6d., or in cloth 
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htbtuhed on the arrival of every Mail from Ifidia, SahtcripHon 26 «. per 
annum, pottfreOf epeeimen copy,M, 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

AHD 

iidal 

VBOU 

INDIA, CHINA, AN^^ALL^P^S OF THE EAST. 

Allen’s Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Ck)untries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chMy from private and exclusive sources* It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispeneahle to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen’s Indian Mail, 

Summary and Review of Eastern News. 

ProelB of Public Intollitettcs IBUpping-AxElTalof SbLpn 
StlcetionB tram the indtaii Prean „ , PuBencers 

MoTSments of Troopo „ Dopartnro of Ships 

Tht GoTennaaent O&BCtts „ tt PnsBeiifers 

Oomrts Msrtua CommareUl-^Ststs of the Markets 

Domestic InteUif enoe-Birtbs i, Xndiaa Seenrities 

I, „ Marriages „ Freights 

„ „ Deaths *c, Ite. Aie. 

Some IntelUyenee relating to India, !(e. 

Ortginai Articles Arrival reported In EngUnd 

Mlscillaneona Information Departures „ i. 

Appointments, List of Fur- Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

lovghs, Bxtenslong, *e, ,i „ Paggengers 

,, OivU „ Departure of Ships 

„ MUItgrp ji Passengere 

„ Eedeslaatical and ,, Vessel spoken with 

„ Karine *«• 

Review of Wovks on the Saat,-And Notices of si?. affalrB 
oomsf sted with India and the Serrises. 

Baoh year an Xsmx li dinilahad, to mable SubaorilMn to Usd up the Tolnrne 
which formi a oompleto 

ASIATIC AWIUA L SEOISIIB Affi UBHAB Y OF REFERENCE. 

London: Wm. H. ALLEN k Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, ^W. 

(FCBUJSBEBS TO THE INOU OEFIOE), 

To whom Commiumeaiion* fi»r the Editor, and Adoortitonuntt 
aroreiiaeotidioboaddrhmd. 


Subscription, 82b. per annum. Postage Free. Or m 
Monthlj Parts, price Ss. 

PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


ABSTEAOTS OP ALL PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS 

DtBBCTBO TO BB PBINTED BT 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Messrs. AUan ha ve commenced ike publication of a most useful work, the 
need of which has been felt for a lon^ime, though until now no one has had the 

courage to attempt It ^e prieit is very well done, ’’-Journal of 

Stotidical Society, June, 1380. 

"There is no donbt os to the value of moat perliamentary publications, but 
few persona hare the time or Inclination to wade through them, and thus much 
valuable matter is missed, but in this Messrs. Allen and Co. give an outline 
of just what is required.'*— Iron IVade Bewnsw, 

" Messrs. Allen A Co.'s book is composed of abstracts of all returns directed to 
be printed by either or both of the Houses of Parliament, and the work has 
evidently been done by practised prAns writers who understand how to reach the 
important features of Covomment papers."— Ltvsrpool DailyCourier. 

" This is a publication which supplies a great want, we gladly welcome this 
work, both for reading and for refcrence."->Unif«d Servtcs Gawtte. 

" The papers are carefully condensed."— Bntub Mail. 

" In the case of statistical returns it is especially good."— Oantbridge Ckroniols. 

" This is not a Blue*book} but none of them can exceed it in value. Every 
business man will have it upon the desk comer for reference, and it should be 
found on the table of every public reading room and private library.'’— If Mt*m 
Tuam. 

" A most useful work of reference."— Tbs Railway News, 

** This is a very important work, and its perusal will place readers on a far 
higher intellectual level and acquaintance with the parliamentary papers than 
most embryo members of Parliament possess.*'— l^noncs ChrenieU and Ituttrones 
Ctroulor. 

" This serial is caloalatad, to be of much service."— Iron. 

" The above contains a vast amount of vsluable information and statistics."— 
Sunday rjews. 

" we soarody need add that it is a valuable work."— Hsraiuth’i JiaiZvay Journal. 

"As a book of reference, promises to be of inestimable value to public men, 
joamalists, economists, historical students, an^indeed, all who are interested ii 
national proness andoontemponiy politics."— Th< StaUtt* 

" The difficult work of summafising is extremely well executed. Both paper 
and type are good."— Broad Arrow. 

“ An excellent publication."— 2^ Farmer, 

" Messrs. Allen A Co. earn the gratitude of all who requite to keep themselves 
aoquatnted with the contents of parliamentary papers by the rabUcatlon of this 
prldB. The compilation hai been made with dieennob, and wmoefound extremely 
valuable and uiefol for reference."— BimdooAdoortioor. 

" Ae a bandy work of reference, and a means of saving timt and labour, it wil 
be highly appreoiated."-AU#A'f Indian MaU, 

" The uulity of the prA^ li very considerably heightened by an admirable 
table of contents numerloally and alphabetically amngea."— The Eaflicav Seen sad 
JoMBtodbJoiwnal. 

" Theory of official papen will^ve new value to the paiUamenteayretame.** 
JAvenpoot Ootirier. 

*'Kone eroyons lendrs service an pabUo et i oeox de nos cortreres oni ne la 
«a lenr slgnalent oette publlogtion nonvalle. JCimfltur dm 


AUUKS ^ 00., U, WATSBICO-FIAOX 
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